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DAWN  OF  CREATION  AND  OF  WORSHIP. 
Reply  to  Dr.  RiviLLE. 


BY  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


Among  recent  works  on  the  orij^in 
and  history  of  rcligion^by  distinguished 
authors,  a  somewhat  conspicuous  place 
may  be  awatded  to  the  P roUgom'enes  de 
t Htstoire  des  Religions,  by  Dr.  Reville, 
Professor  in  the  College  of  France,  and 
Hibbert  Lecturer  in  1884.  The  volume 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  \D. 
Squire,  and  the  translation*  comes  forth 
with  all  the  advantage,  and  it  is  great, 
which  can  be  conferred  by  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Max 
Muller.  It  appears,  if  I  may  presume 
to  speak  of  it,  to  be  characterised, 
among  other  merits,  by  marked.ingenuity 
and  acuteness,  breadth  of  held,  great 


*  In  his  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Relig¬ 
ions,  My  references  throughout  are  to  the 
translation  by  Mr.  Squire  (Williams  &  Nor- 
gate,  1884). 

Nxw  SxRixs.— VoL.  Mo,  XLIII.,  i 


felicity  of  phrase,  evident  candor  of 
intention,  and  abundant  courtesy. 

Whether  its  contents  are  properly 
placed  as  prolegomena  may  at  once  be 
questioned  ;  for  surely  the  proper  office 
of  prolegomena  is  to  present  prelimina¬ 
ries,  and  not  results.  Such  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  aim  of  this  work.  It  starts 
from  assuming  the  subjective  origin  of 
all  religions,  which  are  viewed  as  so 
many  answers  to  the  call  of  a  strong 
human  appetite  for  that  kind  of  food, 
and  are  examined  as  the  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  one  and  the  same  species.  The 
conclusions  of  opposing  inquirers,  -how¬ 
ever,  are  not  left  to  be  confuted  by  a 
collection  of  facts  and  testimonies  drawn 
from  historical  investigation,  but  are 
thrust  out  of  the  way  beforehand  in  the 
preface  (for,  after  all,  prolegomena  can 
be  nothing  but  a  less  homely  phrase  for 
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2  DAWN  OF  CREATION 

a  preface).  These  inquirers  are  so 
many  pretenders,  who  have  obstructed 
the  passa$;e  of  the  rightful  heir  to  his 
throne,  and  they  arc  to  be  put  summarily 
out  of  the  way,  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  The  method  pursued  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  not  to  allow  the  facts  and 
arguments  to  dispose  of  them,  but  to 
condemn  them  before  the  cause  is  heard. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  this 
method  with  Dr.  R^ville’s  declaration 
that  he  aims  (p.  vi)  at  proceeding  in  a 
“  strictly  scientific  spirit."  It  might 
be  held  that  such  a  spirit  required  the 
regular  presentation  of  the  evidence 
Irefore  the  delivery  of  the  verdict  upon 
it.  In  any  case  I  venture  to  observe 
that  these  are  not  truly  prolegomena^  but 
epilegomena  to  a  History  of  Religions 
not  )et  placed  before  us. 

The  first  enemy  whom  Dr.  R^ville 
despatches  is  M.  de  Bonald,  as  the 
champion  of  the  doctrine  that  "  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  human  race  the 
creative  power  revealed  to  the  first  men 
by  supernatural  means  the  essential 
principles  of  religious  truth,”  together 
with  ”  language  and  even  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing”  (PP.  35.  36). 

In  passing.  Dr.  Reville  observes  that 
“  the  religious  schools,  which  maintain 
the  truth  of  a  primitive  revelation,  are 
guided  by  a  very  evident  theological  in¬ 
terest”  (ibid.) ;  the  Protestant,  to  fortify 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  ;  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  to  prop  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  primitive  revelation  tends  to  fortify 
the  authority  of  religion.  But  is  it  not 
equally  true,  and  equally  obvious,  that 
the  denial  of  a  primitive  revelation  tends 
to  undermine  it  r  and,  if  so,  might  it  not 
be  retorted  upon  the  school  of  Dr. 
R6ville  that  the  schools  which  deny  a 
primitive  revelation  are  guided  bv  a  very 
evident  anti-theological  interest  ? 

Against  this  antagonist  Dr.  Reville 
observes,  inter  alia  (p.  37),  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  supiernatural  is  per  se  inad¬ 
missible  ;  that  a  divine  revelation,  con- 
tainisg  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the 
purest  inspiration,  given  to  man  at  an 
age  indefinitely  remote,  and  in  a  state  of 
“  absolute  ignorance,”  is  “  infinitely 
hard  ”  to  imagine  :  that  it  is  not  favored 
by  analogy  ;  and  that  it  contradicts  all 
that  we  know  of  prehistoric  man  (p.  40). 


AND  OF  WORSHIP.  January, 

Thus  far  it  might  perhaps  be  contended 
in  reply,  (1)  that  the  preliminary  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  supernatural  is  a  pure petitio 
principii,  and  wholly  repugnant  to 
”  scientific  method  ;”  (2)  that  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  revelation  might  be 
indefinitely  graduated,  as  well  as  human 
knowledge  and  condition  ;  (3)  that  it  is 
in  no  way  repugnant  to  analogy,  if  the 
greatest  master  of  analogy.  Bishop  But¬ 
ler,*  may  be  heard  upon  the  subject  ; 
and  (4)  that  our  earliest  information 
about  the  races  from  which  we  are  least 
remote,  .Aryan,  Semitic,  Accadian,  or 
Egyptian,  offers  no  contradiction  and  no 
obstacle  to  the  idea  of  their  having  re¬ 
ceived,  or  inherited,  portions  of  some 
knowledge  divinely  revealed. 

But  I  do  not  now  enter  upon  these 
topics,  as  I  have  a  more  immediate  and 
defined  concern  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
Reville. 

It  only  came  within  the  last  few  months 
to  my  knowledge  that,  at  a  period  when 
my  cares  and  labors  of  a  distinct  order 
were  much  too  absorbing  to  allow  of  any 
attention  to  archaeological  history.  Dr. 
Reville  had  done  me  the  honor  to  select 
me  as  the  representative  of  those  writers 
who  find  warrant  for  the  assertion  of  a 
primitive  revelation  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  is  a  distinction  which  I  do  not 
at  all  deserve  ;  first,  because  Dr.  Reville 
might  have  placed  in  the  field  champions 
much  more  competent  and  learnedf 
than  myself  ;  secondly,  because  I  have 
never  attempted  to  give  the  proof  of  such 
a  warrant.  I  have  never  written  ex  pro- 
fesso  on  the  subject  of  it ;  but  it  is  true 
that  in  a  work  published  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  when  destructive  criticism  was 
less  advanced  than  it  now  is,  I  assumed 
it  as  a  thing  generally  received,  at  least 
in  this  country.  Upon  some  of  the 
points,  which  group  themselves  round 
that  assumption,  my  views,  like  those  of 
many  other  inquirers,  have  been  stated 
more  crudely  at  an  early,  and  more 
maturely  at  more  than  one  later  period. 
I  admit  that  variation  or  development 
imposes  a  hardship  upon  critics,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  desire  to  be  just ; 
especially,  may  I  say,  upon  such  critics 

•  Analogy,  P.  II.  ch.  ii.  §  2. 

f  I  will  only  name  one  of  the  most  recent, 
Dr.  Reusch.  the  author  of  BiM  und  Natur 
(Bonn,  1876). 
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as,  traversing  ground  of  almost  bound¬ 
less  extent,  can  hardly,  except  in  the 
rarest  cases,  be  minutely  and  closely 
acquainted  with  every  portion  of  it. 

I  also  admit  to  Dr.  Roville,  and  indeed 
I  contend  by  his  side,  that  in  an  histori¬ 
cal  inquiry  the  authority  of  Scripture 
cannot  be  alleged  in  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  primitive  revelation.  So  to 
allege  it  is  a  preliminary  assumption  of 
the  supernatural,  and  is  in  my  view  a 
manifest  departure  from  the  laws  of 
“  scientihc  ”  procedure  :  as  palpable  a 
departure,  may  I  venture  to  say  ?  as  that 
preliminary  exclusion  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  which  I  have  already  presumed  to 
notice.  My  own  offence,  if  it  be  one, 
was  of  another  character  ;  and  was  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  early  days  of  Homeric 
study,  when  my  eyes  perhaps  were  daz¬ 
zled  with  the  amazing  richness  and 
variety  of  the  results  which  reward  all 
close  investigation  of  the  text  of  Homer, 
so  that  objects  were  blurred  for  a  time 
in  my  view,  which  soon  came  to  stand 
more  clear  before  me. 

1  had  better  perhaps  state  at  once 
what  my  contention  really  is.  It  is,  first, 
that  many  important  pictures  drawn,  and 
indications  given,  in  the  Homeric  poems 
supply  evidence  that  cannot  be  confuted 
not  only  of  an  ideal  but  of  an  historical 
relationship  to  the  Hebrew  traditions, 
(1)  and  mainly,  as  they  are  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Oenesis  ;  (2)  as  less  authen¬ 
tically  to  be  gathered  from  the  later 
Hebrew  learning  ;  and  (3)  as  illustrated 
from  extraneous  sources.  Secondly, 
any  attempt  to  expound  the  Olympian 
mythology  of  Homer  by  simple  reference 
to  a  solar  theory,  or  even  to  Nature  wor¬ 
ship  in  a  larger  sense,  is  simply  a  plea 
for  a  verdict  against  the  evidence.  It  is 
also  true  that  I  have  an  unshaken  belief 
in  a  Divine  Revelation,  not  resting  on 
assumption,  but  made  obligatory  upon 
me  by  reason.  Bqt  I  hold  the  last  of 
these  convictions  entirely  apart  from  the 
others,  and  I  derived  the  first  and  second 
not  from  preconception,  of  which  I  had 
not  a  grain,  but  from  the  poems  them¬ 
selves,  as  purely  as  I  derived  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  from 
Thucydides  or  his  interpreters. 

The  great  importance  of  this  conten¬ 
tion  I  do  not  deny.  I  have  produced 
in  its  favor  a  great  mass  of  evidence, 
which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  has 


been  no  serious  endeavor,  if  indeed  any 
endeavor,  to  repel.  Dr.  R6ville  ob¬ 
serves  that  my  views  have  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  “  very  profound  criticism”  by  Sir 
G.  Cox  in  his  learned  work  on  Aryan 
mythology  (p.  41).  That  is  indeed  a 
very  able  criticism  ;  but  it  is  addressed 
entirely  to  the  statements  of  my  earliest 
Homeric  work.*  Now,  apart  from  the 
question  whether  those  statements  have 
been  rightly  understood  (which  1  cannot 
admit),  that  which  he  attacks  is  beyond 
and  outside  of  the  proposition  which  I 
have  given  above.  Sir  G.  Cox  has  not 
attempted  to  decide  the  question  whether 
there  was  a  primitive  revelation,  or 
whether  it  may  be  traced  in  Homer. 
And  I  may  say  that  I  am  myself  so  little 
satisfied  with  the  precise  form,  in  which 
my  general  conclusions  were  originally 
clothed,  that  I  have  not  reprinted  and 
shall  not  reprint  the  work,  which  has 
become  very  rare,  only  appearing  now 
and  then  in  some  catalogue,  and  at  a  high 
price.  When  there  are  representatives 
living  and  awake,  why  disturb  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  ?  In  later  works,  reaching 
from  1865  to  1875, f  I  have  confessed  to 
the  modification  of  my  results,  and  have 
stated  the  case  in  terms  which  appear 
to  me,  using  the  common  phrase,  to  be 
those  yielded  by  the  legitimate  study  of 
comparative  religion.  But  why  should 
those,  who  think  it  a  sound  method  of 
comparative  religion  to  match  together 
the  Vedas,  the  Norse  legends,  and  the 
Egyptian  remains,  think  it  to  be  no 
process  of  comparative  religion  to  bring 
together,  not  vaguely  and  loosely,  but  in 
searching  detail,  certain  traditions  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  and  those  recorded 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to  argue 
that  their  resemblances  may  afford  proof 
of  a  common  origin,  without  any  antici¬ 
patory  assumption  as  to  what  that  origin 
may  be  ? 

It  will  hardly  excite  surprise,  after 
what  has  now  been  written,  when  I  say 
I  am  unable  to  accept  as  mine  anv  one 
of  the  propositions  which  Dr.  Reville 
(pp.  41-2)  affiliates  to  me.  (i)  I  do 
not  hold  that  there  was  a  ”  systematic” 


*  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age, 
3  vols.  Oxford,  1858. 

f  Address  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Murray,  1865);  Juventus  /l/Mnd'i  (Macmillan, 
1S68):  Primer  of  Homer  {MacmiWan,  1878); 
especially  see  Preface  to  Juventus  A/undi,  p.  1. 
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or  wilful  corruption  of  a  primitive  re-  he  says,  scientific  errors,  of  which  (p. 
ligion.  (2)  I  do  not  hold  that  all  the  42,  n  )  he  specifics  three.  His  charges 
mythologies  are  due  to  any  such  corrup-  are  that  (1)  it  speaks  of  the  heaven  as  a 
tion,  systematic  or  otherwise.  (3)  I  do  solid  vault  ;  (2)  it  places  the  creation  of 
not  hold  that  no  part  of  them  sprang  out  the  stars  after  that  of  the  earth,  and  so 
of  the  deification  of  natural  facts.  (4)  places  them  solely  for  its  use  ;  (3)  it  in* 
I  do  not  hold  that  the  ideas  conveyed  troduces  the  vegetable  kingdom  before 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  in  any  He*  that  kingdom  could  be  subjected  to  the 
brew  tradition,  were  developed  in  the  action  of  solar  light.  All  these  condem- 
form  of  dogma,  as  is  said  by  Sir  G.  nations  are  quietly  enunciated  in  a  note. 


Cox,*  or  in  “  six  great  doctrines,  '  as  is 
conceived  by  Dr.  R6ville  ;  and  (5)1  am 
so  far  from  ever  having  held  that  there 
was  “  a  primitive  orthodoxy  ”  revealed 
to  the  first  men  (p.  43)  that  I  have  care¬ 
fully  from  the  first  referred  not  to  de¬ 
veloped  doctrine,  but  to  rudimentary  in¬ 
dications  of  what  are  now  developed  and 
established  truths.  So  that,  although 
Dr.  R^ville  asks  me  for  proof,  I  decline 
to  supply  proofs  of  what  I  disbelieve. 
What  1  have  supplied  proofs  of  is  the 
appearance  in  the  Poems  of  a  number 
of  traits,  incongruous  in  various  degrees 
with  their  immediate  environment,  but 
having  such  marked  and  characteristic 
resemblances  to  the  Hebrew  tradition 
as  to  require  of  us,  in  the  character  of 
rational  inquirers,  the  admission  of  a 
common  origin,  just  as  the  markings, 
which  we  sometimes  notice  upon  the 
coats  of  horses  and  donkeys,  are  held  to 
require  the  admission  of  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  zebra. 

It  thus  appears  that  Dr.  Reville  has 
discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  for  my 
Homeric  propositions  involve  no  as¬ 
sumption  as  to  a  revelation  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  while  he  has  not 
ex  professo  contested  my  statements  of 
an  historical  relationship  between  some 
traditions  of  that  book  and  those  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  ,But  I  will  now  briefly 
examine  (i)  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Reville  handles  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
and  (2)  the  manner  in  which  he  under¬ 
takes,  by  way  of  specimen,  to  construe 
the  mythology  of  Homer,  and  enlist  it, 
by  comparison,  in  the  support  of  his 
system  of  interpretation.  And  first  with 
the  first-named  of  these  two  subjects. 

Entering  a  protest  against  assigning 
to  the  Book  “  a  dictatorial  authority,” 
tkat  is,  I  presume,  against  its  containing 
a  Divine  revelation  to  anybody,  he  passes 
on  to  examine  its  contents.  It  contains. 


•  Aryan  Mytkology,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 


as  if  they  were  subject  to  no  dispute. 
Let  us  see. 

As  to  the  first  :  if  our  scholars  are 
right  in  their  judgment,  just  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  recent  revision  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  **  firmament” 
is,  in  the  Hebrew  original,*  not  a  solid 
vault,  but  an  expanse.  As  to  the  second 
(a)  it  is  not  said  in  the  sacred  text  that 
the  stars  were  made  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  earth  ;  (^)  it  is  true  that  no  other 
use  is  mentioned.  But  we  must  here 
inquire  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
narrative  ?  Not  to  rear  cosmic  philoso¬ 
phers,  but  to  furnish  ordinary  men  with 
some  idea  of  what  the  Creator  had  done 
in  the  way  of  providing  for  them  a 
home,  and  giving  them  a  place  in 
nature.  The  advantage  afforded  by  the 
stars  to  them  is  named  alone,  they  hav¬ 
ing  no  interest  in  any  other  purpose  for 
which  the  stars  may  exist. 

The  assertion  that  the  stars  are  stated 
to  have  been  ”  creative  ”  after  the  earth 
is  more  serious.  But  here  it  becomes 
necessary  first  of  all  to  notice  iHe  recital 
in  this  part  of  the  indictment.  In  the 
language  of  Dr.  Reville,  the  Book  speaks 
of  the  creation  of  the  stars  after  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  earth.  Now,  curiously 
enough,  the  Book  says  nothing  either  of 
the  “  formation  ”  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
”  creation  ”  of  the  stars.  It  says  in  its 
first  line  that  "  in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.”  It 
says  further  on,f  “  He  made  the  stars 
also.”  Can  it  be  urged  that  this  is  a 
fanciful  distinction  between  creating  on 
the  one  hand  and  making,  forming,  or 
fashioning  on  the  other  ?  Dante  did 
not  think  so,  for,  speaking  of  the  Divine 
Will,  he  says  : — 

Cid  ch’  Ella  cria,  e  che  Natura  face.^ 


*  The  arepfu/ia  of  the  Septuagint  is  construed 
in  conformity  with  the  Hebrew. 

Gen.  i.  16. 

Paradise,  iii.  87. 
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Lulher  did  not  thmk  so,  for  he  uses  schuf 
in  the  first  verse,  and  machte  in  the  six¬ 
teenth.  The  English  Translators  and 
their  Revisers  did  not  think  so,  for  they 
use  the  words  “  created  ”  and  “  made” 
in  the  two  passages  respectively.  The 
main  question,  however,  is  wnat  did  the 
author  of  the  Hook  think,  and  what  did 
he  intend  to  convey  ?  The  LXX  drew 
no  distinction,  probably  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  as  the  idea  of  creation  prop¬ 
er  was  not  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  their 
language  conveyed  no  word  better  than 
poiein  to  express  it,  which  is  also  the 
proper  word  for  fashioning  or  making. 
But  the  Hebrew,  it  seems,  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  by  the  writer  of  Genesis  i. 
it  has  been  strictly,  to  Dr.  R^ville  I 
might  almost  say  scientifically,  followed. 
He  uses  the  word  ”  created  ”  on  the 
three  grand  occasions  (i)  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  mighty  work  (v.  i)  ;  (2)  of 
the  beginning  of  animal  life  (v.  21) 
”  And  God  created  great  whales,”  and 
every  living  creature  that  peoples  the 
waters  ;  (3)  of  the  yet  more  important 
beginning  of  rational  and  spiritual  life  ; 
”  so  God  created  man  in  his  own  image” 
(v.  27).  In  every  other  instance,  the 
simple  command  is  recited,  or  a  word 
implying  less  than  creation  is  employed. 

From  this  very  marked  mode  of  use, 
it  is  surely  plain  that  a  marked  distinc¬ 
tion  of  sense  was  intended  by  the  sacred 
writer.  I  will  not  attempt  a  definition 
of  the  distinction  further  than  this,  that 
the  one  phrase  points  more  to  calling 
into  a  separate  or  individual  existence, 
the  other  more  to  shaping  and  fashion¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  that  existence  ;  the 
one  to  quid^  the  other  to  quale.  Our 
Earth,  created  in  v.  i,  undergoes  struct¬ 
ural  change,  different  arrangement  of 
material,  in  v.  9.  After  this,  and  in  the 
fourth  day,  comes  not  the  original  crea¬ 
tion,  but  the  location  in  the  firmament, 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Of  their 
”  creation”  nothing  particular  has  been 
said  ;  for  no  use,  palpable  to  man,  was 
associated  with  it  before  their  perfect 
equipment.  Does  it  not  seem  allowable 
to  suppose  that  in  the  ”  heavens  ”* 


*  In  our  tran»Iation,  and  in  the  recent  Re¬ 
vision,  the  singular  is  used.  But  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  plural  (Bishop 
of  Winchester  on  Genesis  i.  i  in  the  Speaker’s 
Bible).  If  so  taken,  we  have  the  creation,  vis¬ 
ible  to  us,  treated  conjointly  in  verses  i-s,  dis- 


(v.  i),  of  which  after  the  first  outset  we 
hear  no  more,  were  included  the  heavenly 
bodies  ?  In  any  case  what  is  afterwards 
conveyed  is  not  the  calling  into  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  the  as¬ 
signment  to  them  of  a  certain  place  and 
orbit  respectively,  with  a  light-giving 
power.  Is  there  the  smallest  incoffsis- 
tency  in  a  statement  which  places  the 
emergence  of  our  land,  and  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  sea,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  vegetable  life,  before  the  final 
and  full  concentration  of  light  upon  the 
sun,  and  its  reflection  on  the  moon  and 
the  planets  ?  In  the  gradual  severance  of 
other  elements  would  not  the  severance 
of  the  luminous  body,  or  force,  be  grad¬ 
ual  also?  And  why,  let  me  ask  of  Dr. 
Reville,  as  there  would  plainly  be  light 
diffused  before  there  was  light  concen¬ 
trated,  why  may  not  that  light  difiused 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
vegetation  ?  There  was  soil,  there  was 
atmosphere,  there  was  moisture,  there 
was  light.  What  more  could  be  re¬ 
quired  ?  Need  we  go  beyond  our  con¬ 
stant  experience  to  be  aware  that  the 
process  of  vegetation,  though  it  may  be 
suspended,  is  not  arrested,  when, 
through  the  presence  of  cloud  and  vapor, 
the  sun’s  globe  becomes  to  us  invisible  ? 
The  same  observations  apply  to  the  light 
of  the  planets  ;  while  as  to  the  other 
stars,  such  as  were  then  perceptible  to 
the  human  eye,  we  know  nothing.  The 
planets,  being  luminous  bodies  only 
through  the  action  of  the  sun,  could  not 
be  luminous  until  such  a  degree  of  light, 
or  of  light-force,  was  accumulated  upon 
or  in  the  sun,  as  to  make  them  luminous, 
instead  of  being 

silent  as  the  moon. 

When  she  deserts  the  night 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.* 

Is  it  not  then  the  fact,  thus  far,  that  the 
impeachment  of  the  Book  has  fallen  to 
the  ground  ?  There  remains  to  add  only 
one  remark,  the  propriety  of  which  is, 
I  think,  indisputable.  Easy  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  impressive  force  are  the  objects 
to  be  aimed  at  in  a  composition  at  once 
popular  and  summary  ;  but  these  cannot 
always  be  had  without  some  departure 
from  accurate  classification,  and  the 


tributively  in  verses  6-19 ;  surely  a  most  or¬ 
derly  arrangement. 

•  SamiOH  Agoniites. 
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order  of  minute  detail.  It  seems  much 
more  easy  to  justify  the  language  of  the 
opening  verses  of  Genesis  than,  for 
example,  the  convenient  usage  by  which 
we  affirm  that  the  sun  rises,  or  mounts 
above  the  horizon,  and  sets,  or  descends 
below  it,  when  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  he  does  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  As  to  the  third  charge  of  scien* 
tific  error,  that  the  vegetable  kingdom 
appeared  before  it  could  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  solar  light,  it  has  been  vir¬ 
tually  disposed  of.  If  the  light  now 
appropriated  to  the  sun  alone  was  grad¬ 
ually  gathering  towards  and  round 
him,  why  may  it  not  have  performed  its 
proper  office  in  contributing  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  when  once  the  necessary  degree 
of  severance  between  solid  and  fluid, 
between  wet  and  dry,  had  been  effected  ? 
And  this  is  just  what  had  been  described 
in  the  formation  of  the  firmament,  and 
the  separation  of  land  from  sea. 

More  singular  still  seems  to  be  the 
next  observation  offered  by  Dr.  Reville 
in  his  compound  labor  to  satisfy  his 
readers,  first,  that  there  is  no  revelation 
in  Genesis,  and  secondly  that,  if  there 
be,  it  is  one  which  has  no  serious  or  rel¬ 
evant  meaning.  He  comes  to  the  re¬ 
markable  expression  in  v.  26,  “  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  own  image.”  There 
has,  it  appears,  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  even  among  the  Jews  on  the 
meaning  of  this  verse.  The  Almighty 
addresses,  as  some  think.  His  own  pow¬ 
ers  ;  as  others  think,  the  angels  ;  others, 
the  earth  ;  other  writers,  especially, 
as  it  appears,  Germans,  have  under¬ 
stood  this  to  be  a  plural  of  dignity,  after 
the  manner  of  kings.  Others,  of  the 
rationalising  school,  conceive  the  word 
Elohim  to  be  a  relic  of  polytheism.  The 
ancient  Christian  interpreters,*  from  the 
Apostle  Barnabas  onwards,  find  in  these 
words  an  indication  of  a  plurality  in 
the  Divine  Unity.  Dr.  Reville  (p.  43) 
holds  that  this  is  ”  simply  the  royal 
plural  used  in  Hebrew  as  in  many  other 
languages,”  or  else,  “and  more  prob¬ 
ably.”  that  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  Ben^ 
Elohim  or  angels.  But  is  not  this  latter 
meaning  a  direct  assault  upon  the  su¬ 
preme  truth  of  the  Unity  of  God  ?  If  he 
chooses  the  former,  from  whence  does 

*  On  this  expression,  I  refer  again  to  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  Bishop  Harold  Browne.  Bishop 
Mant  supplies  an  interesting  list  of  testimonies. 


he  derive  his  knowledge  that  this  ”  royal 
plural  ”  was  used  in  Hebrew  ?  Will  the 
royal  plural  account  for  (Gen.  iii.  22) 
”  when  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us"? 
and  would  George  the  Second,  if  saying 
of  Charles  Edward  ”  the  man  is  become 
as  one  of  us,”  have  intended  to  convey 
a  singular  or  a  plural  meaning  ?  Can 
we  disprove  the  assertion  of  Bishop 
Harold  Browne,  that  this  plurality  of 
dignity  is  unknown  to  the  language  of 
Scripture  ’  And  further,  if  we  make  the 
violent  assumption  that  the  Christian 
Church  with  its  one  voice  is  wrong  and 
Dr.  Reville  right,  and  that  the  words 
were  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of 
plurality,  yet,  if  they  have  been  such  as 
to  lead  all  Christendom  to  see  in  them 
this  idea  through  1800  years,  how  can 
he  be  sure  that  they  did  not  convey  a 
like  signification  to  the  earliest  hearers 
or  readers  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ? 

The  rest  of  Dr.  Reville’ s  criticism  is 
directed  rather  to  the  significance  or  pro¬ 
priety,  than  to  the  truth,  of  the  record. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  his  remarks 
in  detail,  but  it  will  help  the  reader  to 
judge  how  far  even  a  perfectly  upright 
member  of  the  scientific  and  comparative 
school  can  indulge  an  unconscious  bias, 
if  notice  be  taken  in  a  single  instance  of 
his  method  of  comparing.  He  compares 
together  the  two  parts  of  the  prediction 
that  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  that  the 
serpent  shall  bruise  the  heel  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman  (iii.  15)  ;  and  he  con¬ 
ceives  the  head  and  the  heel  to  be  so 
much  upon  a  par  in  their  relation  to  the 
faculties  and  the  vitality  of  a  man  that 
he  can  find  here  nothing  to  indicate 
which  shall  get  the  better,  or,  in  his 
own  words,  ”  on  which  side  shall  be  the 
final  victory  ”  (p.  45).  St.  Paul  seems 
to  have  taken  a  different  view  when  he 
wrote,  ”  the  God  of  Peace  shall  bruise 
Satan  under  your  feet  shortly”  (Rom. 
xvi.  20). 

Moreover  “our  author”  (in  Dr. 
Reville’s  phrase)  is  censured  because  he 
”  takes  special  care  to  point  out  ”  (p. 
44)  ”  that  the  first  pair  are  as  yet 
strangers  to  the  most  elementary  notions 
of  morality,”  inasmuch  as  they  are  un¬ 
clothed,  yet  without  shame  ;  nay,  even, 
as  he  feelingly  says,  “  without  the  least 
shame.”  In  what  the  morality  of  the 
first  pair  consisted,  this  is  hardly  the 
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place  to  discuss.  But  let  us  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  their  morality  was  simply 
the  morality  of  a  little  child,  the  undevel¬ 
oped  morality  of  obedience,  without  dis¬ 
tinctly  formed  conceptions  of  an  ethical 
or  abstract  standard.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
their  feelings  would  have  been  exactly 
what  the  Book  describes  (Gen.  ii.  25), 
and  yet  that  in  their  loving  obedience  to 
their  Father  and  Creator  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  a  germ,  let  me  say  an 
opening  bud,  of  morality  ?  But  this  prop¬ 
osition,  taken  alone,  by  no  means  does 
justice  to  the  case.  Dr.  R6ville  would 
probably  put  aside  with  indifference  or 
contempt  all  that  depends  upon  the 
dogma  of  the  Fall.  And  yet  there  can 
be  no  more  rational  idea,  no  idea  more 
palpably  sustained,  whether  by  philoso¬ 
phy  or  by  experience.  Namely  this 
idea  :  that  the  commission  of  sin,  that 
is  the  act  of  deliberately  breaking  a 
known  law  of  duty,  injures  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  being  who 
commits  it.  It  injures  that  nature  in 
deranging  it,  in  altering  the  proportion 
of  its  parts  and  powers,  in  introducing 
an  inward  disorder  and  rebellion  of  the 
lower  against  the  higher,  too  mourn¬ 
fully  corresponding  with  that  disorder 
and  rebellion  produced  without,  as 
towards  God,  of  which  the  first  sin  was 
the  fountain  head.  Such  is,  I  believe, 
the  language  of  Christian  theology,  and 
in  particular  of  St.  Augustine,  one  of 
its  prime  masters.  On  this  matter  I 
apprehend  that  Dr.  Reville,  when  judg¬ 
ing  the  author  of  Genesis,  judges  him 
without  regard  to  his  fundamental 
ideas  and  aims,  one  of  which  was  to 
convey  that  before  sinning  man  was  a 
being  morally  and  physically  balanced, 
and  nobly  pure  in  every  faculty  ;  and 
that,  by  and  from  his  sinning,  the 
sense  of  shame  found  a  proper  and 
necessary  place  in  a  nature  which  before 
was  only  open  to  the  sense  of  duty  and 
of  reverence. 

One  further  observation  only.  Dr. 
Rdville  seems  to  “  score  one  ”  when  he 
finds  (Gen.  iv.  26)  that  Seth  had  a  son, 
and  that  “  then  began  men  to  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  “  but  not,” 
he  adds,  ”  as  the  result  of  a  recorded 
revelation.”  Here  at  last  he  has  found, 
or  seemed  to  find,  the  beginning  of 
religion,  and  that  beginning  subjective, 
not  revealed.  So  hastily,  from  the  first 


aspect  of  the  text,  does  he  gather  a 
verbal  advantage,  which,  upon  the 
slightest  inquiry,  would  have  disap¬ 
peared,  like  dew  in  the  morning  sun. 
He  assumes  the  rendering  of  a  text 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  every 
kind  of  question  and  dispute,  the  only 
thing  apparently  agreed  on  being  that 
his  interpretation  is  wholly  excluded. 
Upon  a  disputed  original,  and  a  dis¬ 
puted  interpretation  of  the  disputed 
original,  he  founds  a  signification  in  flat 
contradiction  to  the  whole  of  the  former 
narrative,  to  Elohist  and  Jehovist  alike  ; 
which  narrative,  if  it  represents  any¬ 
thing,  represents  a  continuity  of  active 
reciprocal  relation  between  God  and 
man  both  before  and  after  the  transgres¬ 
sion.  Not  to  mention  differences  of 
translation,  which  essentially  change  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  the  text  itself  is 
given  by  the  double  authority  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch*  and  of  the  Sept- 
uagint  in  the  singular  number,  which 
of  itself  wholly  destroys  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  R6ville.  I  do  not  enter 
upon  the  difficult  question  of  conflict¬ 
ing  authorities  :  but  I  urge  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  build  an  important  conclusion 
upon  a  seriously  controverted  reading,  f 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Dr.  R6ville  but  what  rather 
tends  to  confirm  than  to  impair  the  old- 
fashioned  belief  that  there  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  With  his 
argument  outside  this  proposition  I 
have  not  dealt.  I  make  no  assumption 
as  to  what  is  termed  a  verbal  inspiration, 
and  of  course,  in  admitting  the  variety, 
I  give  up  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
text.  Upon  the  presumable  age  of  the 
book  and  its  compilation  I  do  not  enter 
— not  even  to  contest  the  opinion  which 
brings  it  down  below  the  age  of  Solomon 
— beyond  observing  that  in  every  page 
it  appears  from  internal  evidence  to 
belong  to  a  remote  antiquity.  There 
is  here  no  question  of  the  chronology, 
or  of  the  date  of  man,  or  of  knowledge 
or  ignorance  in  the  primitive  man  ;  or 

*  See  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  Commentary. 

f  This  perplexed  question  is  discussed,  in  a 
sense  adverse  to  the  Septuagint,  by  the  critic 
of  the  recent  Revision,  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  October,  No.  322.  The  Revisers  of  the 
Old  Testament  state  (Preface,  p.  vi.)  that  in  a 
few  cases  of  extreme  difficulty  they  have  set 
aside  the  Massoretic  Text  in  favor  of  a  read¬ 
ing  from  one  of  the  Ancient  Versions. 
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whether  the  element  of  parable  enters 
into  any  portion  of  the  narrative  ;  or 
whether  every  statement  of  fact  con¬ 
tained  in  the  text  of  the  Book,  can  now 
be  made  good.  It  is  enough  for  my 
present  purpose  to  point  to  the  cos¬ 
mogony,  and  the  fourfold  succession  of 
the  living  organisms,  as  entirely  har¬ 
monising,  according  to  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  belief  in  a  revelation,  and 
as  presenting  to  the  rejector  of  that 
belief  a  problem,  which  demands  solu¬ 
tion  at  his  hands,  and  which  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  solve.  Whether  this 
revelation  was  conveyed  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  whole  human  race  who  have  at 
the  time  or  since  existed,  I  do  not 
know,  and  the  Scriptures  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  make  the  affirmation,  even  if 
they  do  not  convey  certain  indications 
which  favor  a  contrary  opinion.  Again, 
whether  it  contains  the  whole  of  the 
knowledge  specially  vouchsafed  to  the 
parents  of  the  Noachian  races,  may  be 
very  doubtful  ;  though  of  course  great 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  regard  to 
the  particulars  of  any  primaeval  tradi¬ 
tion  not  derived  from  the  text  of  the 
earliest  among  the  sacred  Books.  1 
have  thus  far  contined  myself  to  rebut¬ 
ting  objections.  But  I  will  now  add 
some  positive  considerations  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  sustain  the  ancient,  and 
as  1  am  persuaded  impregnable,  belief 
of  Christians  and  of  Jews  concerning 
the  inspiration  of  the  Book.  I  offer 
them  as  one  wholly  destitute  of  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  carries  author¬ 
ity,  and  who  speaks  derivatively  as  best 
he  can,  after  listening  to  teachers  of  re¬ 
pute  and  such  as  practise  rational 
methods. 

I  understand  the  stages  of  the  majestic 
process  described  in  the  Book  of  Gene¬ 
sis  to  be  in  general  outline  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  point  of  departure  is  the  form¬ 
less  mass,  created  by  God,  out  of  which 
the  earth  wad  shaped  and  constituted  a 
thing  of  individual  existence  (verses  i, 
*)• 

2.  The  detachment  and  collection  of 
light,  leaving  in  darkness  as  it  proceeded 
the  still  chaotic  mass  from  which  it  was 
detached  (verses  3-5).  The  narrative 
assigning  a  space  of  time  to  each  process 
appears  to  show  that  each  was  gradual, 
not  instantaneous. 

3.  The  detachment  of  light  from  dark¬ 


ness  is  followed  by  the  detachment  of 
wet  from  dry,  and  of  solid  from  liquid, 
in  the  firmament,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Each  of  these  operations  oc¬ 
cupies  a  “  day  and  the  conditions  of 
vegetable  life,  as  known  to  us  by  experi¬ 
ence,  being  now  provided,  the  order  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  had  begun 
(verses  6-13). 

4.  Next  comes  the  presentation  to 
us  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  in  their  final  forms,  when  the 
completion  of  the  process  of  light-col¬ 
lection  and  concentration  in  the  sun, 
and  the  due  clearing  of  the  intervening 
spaces,  had  enabled  the  central  orb  to 
illuminate  us  both  with  direct  and  with 
reflected  light  (verses  14-19). 

5.  So  far,  we  have  been  busy  only  with 
the  adjustment  of  material  agencies. 
We  now  arrive  at  the  dawn  of  animated 
being;  and  a  great  transition  seems  to 
be  marked  as  a  kind  of  recommence¬ 
ment  of  the  work,  for  the  name  of  crea¬ 
tion  is  again  introduced.  God  created 

(a)  TIte  water-population  ; 

(d)  The  air-population. 

And  they  receive  His  benediction 
(verses  20-23). 

6.  Pursuing  this  regular  progression 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  the  text  now 
gives  us  the  work  of  the  sixth  “  day,” 
which  supplies  the  land-population,  air 
and  water  having  already  been  supplied. 
But  in  it  there  is  a  sub  division,  and 
the  transition  from  {()  animal  to  (d) 
man,  like  the  transition  from  inanimate 
to  animate,  is  again  marked  as  a  great 
occasion,  a  kind  of  recommencement. 
For  this  purpose  the  word  ”  create”  is 
a  third  time  employed.  ”  God  created 
man  in  His  own  image,"  and  once 
more  He  gave  benediction  to  this  the 
final  work  of  His  hands,  and  endowed 
our  race  with  its  high  dominion  over 
what  lived  and  what  did  not  live  (verses 
24-3  0. 

I  do  not  dwell  on  the  cessation  of  the 
Almighty  from  the  creating  and  (ii.  i) 
”  finishing”  work,  which  is  the  ”  rest” 
and  marks  the  seventh  ”  day,"  be¬ 
cause  it  introduces  another  order  of 
considerations.  But  glancing  back  at 
the  narrative  which  now  forms  the  first 
chapter,  1  offer  perhaps  a  prejudiced, 
and  in  any  case  no  more  than  a  passing, 
remark.  If  we  view  it  as  popular  nar- 
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rative,  it  is  singularly,  vivid,  forcible, 
and  effective  ;  it  we  take  it  as  poem,  it 
is  indeed  sublime.  No  wonder  if  it 
became  classical  and  reappeared  in  the 
glorious  devotions  of  the  Hebrew  peo¬ 
ple,*  pursuing,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
same  order  of  topics  as  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis. 

But  the  question  is  not  here  of  a 
lofty  poem,  or  a  skilfully  constructed 
narrative  ;  it  is  whether  natural  science, 
in  the  patient  exercise  of  its  high  calling 
to  examine  facts,  finds  that  the  works  of 
God  cry  out  against  what  we  have 
fondly  believed  to  be  His  Word,  and 
tell  another  tale  ;  or  whether,  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  Christian  progress, 
it  substantially  echoes  back  the  majestic 
sound  which,  before  it  existed  as  a  pur¬ 
suit,  went  forth  into  all  lands. 

First,  looking  largely  at  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative,  which  describes 
the  creation  of  living  organisms,  and 
waiving  details,  on  some  of  which  (as 
in  verse  24)  the  Septuagint  seems  to  vary 
from  the  Hebrew,  there  is  a  grand  four¬ 
fold  division,  set  forth  in  an  orderly  suc¬ 
cession  of  times  as  follows  :  on  the  fifth 
day 

1.  The  water-population  ; 

2.  The  air-population  ; 
and,  on  the  sixth  day, 

3.  The  land-population  of  animals  ; 

4.  The  land-population  consummated 
in  man. 

Now  this  same  four-fold  order  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  been  so  affirmed  in  our 
time  by  natural  science,  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  demonstrated  conclusion  and 
established  fact.  Then,  I  ask,  how 
came  Moses,  or,  not  to  cavil  on  the 
word,  how  came  the  author  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  to  know  that  order, 
to  possess  knowledge  which  natural 
science  has  only  within  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  for  the  first  time  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ?  It  is  surely  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  first, 
that  either  this  writer  was  gifted  with 
faculties  passing  all  human  experience, 
or  else  his  knowledge  was  divine.  The 
first  branch  of  the  alternative  is  truly 
nominal  and  unreal.  We  know  the  sphere 
within  which  human  inquiry  toils.  We 
know  the  heights  to  which  the  intui- 


*  Ps.  civ.  2-20,  cxxxvi.  5-9.  and  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Children  in  verses  57-6a 


tions  of  genius  may  soar.  We  know 
that  in  certain  cases  genius  anticipates 
science  ;  as  Homer,  for  example,  in  his 
account  of  the  conflict  of  the  four  winds 
in  sea-storms.  But  even  in  these  antici¬ 
pations,  marvellous,  and,  so  to  speak, 
imperial  as  they  are,  genius  cannot 
escape  from  one  inexorable  law.  It 
must  have  materials  of  sense  or  experi¬ 
ence  to  work  with,  and  a  nov  aru  from 
whence  to  take  its  flight  ;  and  genius 
can  no  more  tell,  apart  from  some  at  least 
of  the  results  attained  by  inquiry,  what 
are  the  contents  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
than  it  could  square  the  circle,  or  an¬ 
nihilate  a  fact.* 

So  stands  the  plea  for  a  revelation  of 
truth  from  God,  a  plea  only  to  be  met 
by  questioning  its  possibility  ;  that  is, 
as  Dr.  Salmon  f  has  observed  with  great 
force  in  a  recent  work,  by  suggesting 
that  a  Being,  able  to  make  man,  is 
unable  to  communicate  with  the  creature 
He  has  made.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  objector  confine  himself  to  a  merely 
negative  position,  and  cast  the  burden 
of  proof  on  those  who  believe  in  revela¬ 
tion,  it  is  obvious  to  reply  by  a  reference 
to  the  actual  constitution  of  things. 
Had  that  constitution  been  normal  or 
morally  undisturbed,  it  might  have  been 
held  that  revelation  as  an  adminiculum^ 
an  addition  to  our  natural  faculties, 
would  itself  have  been  a  disturbance. 
But  the  disturbance  has  in  truth  been 
created  in  the  other  scale  of  the  balance 
by  departure  from  the  Supreme  Will,  by 
the  introduction  of  sin  ;  and  revelation, 
as  a  special  remedy  for  a  special  evil,  is 
a  contribution  towards  symmetry,  and 
towards  restoration  of  the  original 
equilibrium. 

Thus  far  only  the  fourfold  succession 
of  living  orders  has  been  noticed.  But 
among  the  persons  of  very  high  authority 
in  natural  science  quoted  by  I^r.  Reusch.J 

*  In  conversation  with  Miss  Bnmey  (Diary, 

S?^),  Johnson,  using  language  which  sounds 
more  disparaging  than  it  really  is,  declares 
that  “  Genius  is  nothing  more  than  knowing 
the  use  of  tools  ;  but  then  there  must  be  tools 
for  it  to  use.” 

■j  Introduction  to  the  Hew  Testament,  p.  ix. 
Murray,  1885. 

\  Bibel  uttd  Natur,  pp.  2.  63.  The  words 
of  Cuvier  are  :  “  Moyses  hat  uns  eine  Kosmo- 
gonie  hinterlassen,  deren  Genauigkeit  mit  je- 
dem  Tage  in  einer  bewunderungswOrdigern 
Weise  hesiatigt  ist.”  The  declaration  of  Sir 
John  Herschel  was  in  1864. 
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who  held  the  general  accordance  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  with  the  results  of 
modern  inquiry,  are  Cuvier  and  Sir 
John  Herschel.  The  words  of  Cuvier 
show  he  conceived  that  “every  day” 
fresh  confirmation  from  the  purely 
human  source  accrued  to  the  credit  of 
Scripture.  And  since  his  day,  for  he 
cannot  now  be  called  a  recent  authority, 
this  opinion  appears  to  have  received 
some  remarkable  illustrations. 

Half  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Whewell  * * * § 
discussed,  under  the  name  of  the  nebu¬ 
lar  hypothesis,  that  theory  of  rotation 
which  had  been  'indicated  by  Herschel, 
and  more  largely  taught  by  La  Place,  as 
the  probable  method  through  which  the 
solar  system  has  taken  its  form.  Care¬ 
fully  abstaining,  at  that  early  date,  from 
a  formal  judgment  on  the  hypothesis, 
he  appears  to  discuss  it  with  favor  ;  and 
he  shows  that  this  hypothesis,  which 
assumes  “  a  beginning  of  the  present 
state  of  things,’’!  is  in  no  way  adverse 
to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  The  theory 
has  received  marked  support  from  op¬ 
posite  quarters.  In  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation  it  is  frankly  adopted  ;  the  very 
curious  experiment  of  Professor  Plateau 
is  detailed  at  length  on  its  behalf  and 
the  author  considers,  with  La  Place, 
that  the  zodiacal  light,  on  which  Hum¬ 
boldt  in  his  Kosmos  has  dwelt  at  large, 
may  be  a  remnant  of  the  luminous  at¬ 
mosphere  originally  diffused  around  the 
sun.  Dr.  McCaul,  in  his  very  able  ar¬ 
gument  on  the  Mosaic  Record,  quotes  § 
Humboldt,  Pfaff,  and  Madler — a  famous 
German  astronomer — as  adhering  to  it. 
It  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  field  ;  and  McCaul  observes  | 
that,  “  had  it  been  devised  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  removing  the  supposed 
difficulties  of  the  Mosaic  record,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  more  to  the  purpose.” 
Even  if  we  conceive,  with  Dr.  R6ville, 
that  the  “creation,”  the  first  gift  of 
separate  existences,  to  the  planets  is  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  earth,  there  seems  to  be  no  known 
law  which  excludes  such  a  supposition, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  larger  and 
more  distant  of  their  number.  These, 

•  Whewell’t  Astronomy  and  General  Physics, 
1834,  p.  181  seqq. 

f  Whewell.  op.  cit.  p.  206. 

J  Vestiges,  &c.  pp.  11-15. 

§  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  210.  |  IHd. 


it  is  to  be  noticed,  are  of  great  rarity  as 
compared  with  the  earth.  Why  should 
it  be  declared  impossible  that  they  should 
have  taken  a  longer  time  in  condensa¬ 
tion,  like  in  this  point  to  the  comets, 
which  still  continue  in  a  state  of  exces¬ 
sive  rarity  ?  Want  of  space  forbids  me 
to  enter  into  further  explanation  ;  but 
it  requires  much  more  serious  efforts 
and  objections  than  those  of  Dr.  R^ville 
to  confute  the  statement  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  and  of  inquiry  has 
confirmed  the  Mosaic  record. 

One  word,  however,  upon  the  “  days” 
of  Genesis.  We  do  not  hear  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Scripture  impeached  on  the 
ground  that  it  assigns  to  the  Almighty 
eyes  and  ears,  hands,  arms,  and  feet  ; 
nay,  even  the  emotions  of  the  human 
being.  This  being  so,  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why  any  disparagement  to 
the  credit  of  the  sacred  books  should 
ensue  because,  to  describe  the  order  and 
successive  stages  of  the  Divine  working, 
these  have  been  distributed  into  “  days.  ” 
What  was  the  thing  required  in  order 
to  make  this  great  procession  of  acts 
intelligible  and  impressive  ?  Surely  it 
was  to  distribute  the  parts  each  into  some 
integral  division  of  time,  having  the 
character  of  something  complete  in  itself, 
of  a  revolution,  or  outset  and  return. 
There  are  but  three  such  divisions  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  to  man.  Of  these  the  day 
was  the  most  familiar  to  human  percep¬ 
tions  ;  and  probably  on  this  account  its 
figurative  use  is  admitted  to  be  found 
in  prophetic  texts,  as,  indeed,  it  largely 
pervades  ancient  and  modern  speech. 
Given  the  object  in  view,  which  indeed 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  does  it  not 
appear  that  the  “  day,"  more  definitely 
separated  than  either  month  or  year 
from  what  precedes  and  what  follows, 
was  appropriately  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  idea  of  development  by 
gradation  in  the  process  which  the  Book 
sets  forth  ? 

I  now  come  to  the  last  portion  of  my 
task,  which  is  to  follow  Dr.  Reville  into 
his  exposition  of  the  Olympian  mythol¬ 
ogy.  Not,  indeed,  the  Homeric  or 
Greek  religion  alone,  for  he  has  consid¬ 
ered  the  case  of  all  religions,  and  dis¬ 
poses  of  them  with  equal  facility.  Of 
any  other  system  than  the  Olympian, 
it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  speak, 
as  I  have,  beyond  this  limit,  none  but 
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the  most  vague  and  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge-  But  on  the  Olympian  system  in 
its  earliest  and  least  adulterated,  namely 
its  Homeric,  development,  whether  with 
success  or  not,  I  have  freely  employed 
a  large  share  of  such  leisure  as  more 
than  thirty  years  of  my  Parliamentary 
life,  passed  in  freedom  from  the  calls 
of  office,  have  supplied.  1  hope  that 
there  is  not  in  Dr.  Reville’s  treatment 
of  other  systems  that  slightness  of  text¬ 
ure,  and  that  facility  and  rapidity  of 
conclusion,  which  seem  to  me  to  mark 
his  performances  in  the  Olympian  field. 

In  the  main  he  follows  what  is  called 
the  solar  theory.  In  his  widest  view, 
he  embraces  no  more  than  “  the  religion 
of  nature”  (pp.  94,  100),  and  he  holds 
that  all  religion  has  sprung  from  the 
worship  of  objects  visible  and  sensible. 

His  first  essay  is  upon  Heracles, 
whom  I  have  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and,  so  to  speak,  irreduci¬ 
ble  characters  in  the  Olympian  mythol¬ 
ogy.  In  the  Tyrian  system  Heracles, 
as  Melkart,  says  Dr.  Reville  in  p.  95,  is 
“  a  brazen  god,  the  devourer  of  children, 
the  terror  of  men  but,  without  any 
loss  of  identity,  he  becomes  in  the  Greek 
system  “  the  great  lawgiver,  the  tamer 
of  monsters,  the  peacemaker,  the  libera¬ 
tor.”  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
danger  that  lurks  in  these  summary  and 
easy  solutions  ;  and  1  will  offer  a  few 
words  first  on  the  Greek  Heracles  gen¬ 
erally,  next  on  the  Homeric  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  character. 

Dr.  L.  Schmidt  has  contributed  to 
Smith’s  great  Dictionary  a  large  and 
careful  article  on  Heracles  ;  an  article 
which  may  almost  be  called  a  treatise. 
Unlike  Dr.  Reville,  to  whom  the  matter 
is  so  clear,  he  finds  himself  out  of  his 
depth  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
highly  incongruous  character,  which 
meets  us  at  so  many  points,  as  a  whole. 
But  he  perceives  in  the  Heracles  of 
Greece  a  mixture  of  fabulous  and  his¬ 
toric  elements  ;  and  the  mythical  basis 
is  not,  according  to  him,  a  transplanted 
Melkart,  but  is  essentially  Greek.*  He 
refers  to  Buttmann’s  MyJhologus  and 
Muller’s  Dorians  as  the  best  treatises 
on  the  subject,  ”  both  of  which  regard 
the  hero  as  a  purely  Greek  character.” 
Thus  Dr.  Reville  appears  to  be  in  con- 


*  Smith’s  Diet.  it.  400. 


flict  with  the  leading  authorities,  whom 
he  does  not  confute,  but  simply  ignores. 

Homer  himself  may  have  felt  the 
difficulty  which  Dr.  Reville  does  not 
feel,  for  he  presents  to  us,  in  one  and 
the  same  passage,  a  divided  Heracles. 
Whatever  of  him  is  not  eidolon*  dwells 
among  the  Oly  mpian  gods.  This  eidolon, 
however,  is  no  mere  shade,  but  some¬ 
thing  that  sees  and  speaks,  that  mourns 
and  threatens;  no  “lawgiver,”  or 
”  peacemaker,”  or  “  liberator,”  but 
one  from  whom  the  other  shades  fly  in 
terror,  set  in  the  place  and  company  of 
sinners  suffering  for  their  sins,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  himself  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment,  as  the  sense  of  grief  is  assigned  to 
him  :  it  is  in  wailing  that  he  addresses 
Odysseus,  f  Accordingly,  while  on 
earth,  he  is  thrasumemnon,\  huperthu- 
mos,  §  a  doer  of  megala  erga,l  which 
with  Homer  commonly  are  crimes.  He 
is  profane,  for  he  wounded  Here,  the 
specially  Achaian  goddess  and  he 
is  treacherous,  for  he  killed  Iphitos,  his 
host,  in  order  to  carry  off  his  horses.** 
A  mixed  character,  no  doubt,  or  he 
would  not  have  had  Hebe  for  a  partner  ; 
but  those  which  I  have  stated  are  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  Dr.  R6ville 
quietly  rides  over  to  describe  him  as 
lawgiver,  peacemaker,  and  liberator. 
But  I  proceed. 

Nearly  everything,  with  Dr.  Reville, 
and,  indeed,  with  his  school,  has  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  solar 
theory  ;  and  if  the  evidence  will  not 
bear  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
evidence.  Thus  Ixion,  tortured  in  the 
later  Greek  system  on  a  wheel,  which  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  burning 
wheel,  is  made  (p.  105)  to  be  the  Sun  ; 
the  luminary  whose  splendor  and  benef¬ 
icence  had  rendered  him,  according  to 
the  theory,  the  centre  of  all  Aryan  wor¬ 
ship.  A  sorry  use  to  put  him  to  ;  but 
let  that  pass.  Now  the  occasion  that 
supplies  an  Ixion  and  a  burning  wheel 
available  for  solarism — a  system  which 
prides  itself  above  all  things  on  its  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  primitive  state  of  things — 
is  that  Ixion  had  loved  unlawfully  the 
wife  of  Zeus.  And  first  as  to  the  wheel. 
We  hear  of  it  in  Pindar  ;ff  but  as  a 

*  Od.  xi.  601-4.  +  Od.  xi.  605-16. 

1  Od.  xi.  267.  §  //.  xiv.  250. 

lOd.  xxi.  26.  ^  //.  V.  392. 

^  Od.  xxi.  26-30.  ft  ^ytA.  ii.  36. 
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winged  not  a  burning  wheel.  This 
“solar”  feature  appears,*  I  believe, 
nowhere  but  in  the  latest  and  most  de¬ 
faced  and  adulterated  mythology.  Next 
as  to  the  punishment.  It  is  of  a  more 
respectable  antiquity.  But  some  heed 
should  surely  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  oldest  authority  upon  Ixion  is 
Homer  ;  and  that  Homer  affords  no 
plea  for  a  burning  or  any  other  wheel, 
for  according  to  him,*  instead  of 
Ixion’s  loving  the  wife  of  Zeus,  it  was 
Zeus  who  loved  the  wife  of  Ixion. 

Errors,  conveyed  without  testimony  in 
a  sentence,  commonly  require  many  sen¬ 
tences  to  confute  them.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  minor  cases,  or  those  purely  fanciful  ; 
for  mere  fancies,  which  may  be  admired 
or  the  reverse,  are  impalpable  to  the 
clutch  of  argument,  and  thus  are  hardly 
subjects  for  confutation.  Paulo  majora 
canamus.  I  continue  to  tread  the  held 
of  Greek  mythology,  because  it  is  the 
favorite  sporting-ground  of  the  exclusiv- 
ists  of  the  solar  theory. 

We  are  told  (p.  8o)  that  because 
waves  with  rounded  backs  may  have  the 
appearance  (but  query)  of  horses  or 
sheep  throwing  themselves  tumultuously 
upon  one  another,  therefore  “  in  mari¬ 
time  regions,  the  god  of  the  liquid  ele¬ 
ment,  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  is  the  breed¬ 
er,  protector,  and  trainer  of  horses.” 
Then  why  is  he  not  also  the  breeder,  pro¬ 
tector,  and  trainer  of  sheep  }  They  have 
quite  as  good  a  maritime  title  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fine  line  of  Ariosto  : 

Muggendo  van  per  mare  i  gran  montoni. 

I  am  altogether  sceptical  about  these 
rounded  backs  of  horses,*  which,  more, 
it  seems,  than  other  backs,  become  con¬ 
spicuous  liktf  a  wave.  The  resemblance, 
I  believe,  has  commonly  been  drawn 
between  the  horse,  as  regards  his  mane, 
and  the  foam-tipped  waves,  which  are 
still  sometimes  called  white  horses.  But 
we  have  here,  at  best,  a  case  of  a  great 
superstructure  built  upon  a  slight  foun¬ 
dation  ;  when  it  is  attempted,  on  the 
groundwork  of  a  mere  simile,  having 
reference  to  a  state  of  sea  which  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  not  the  rule  but  the 
rare  exception,  to  frame  an  explanation 
of  the  close,  pervading,  and  almost  pro¬ 
found  relation  of  the  Homeric  Poseidon 


to  the  horse.  Long  and  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  has  shown  me  that  this  is  an 
ethnical  relation,  and  a  key  to  important- 
parts  of  the  ethnography  of  Homer. 
But  the  proof  of  this  proposition  would 
require  an  essay  of  itself.  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  only  refer  to  the  reason  w  hich  leads 
Dr.  Rtiville  to  construct  this  (let  me 
say)  castle  in  the  air.  It  is  because  he 
thinks  he  is  accounting  hereby  for  a  fact, 
which  would  indeed,  if  established,  be 
a  startling  one,  that  the  god  of  the  liquid 
element  should  also  be  the  god  of  the 
horse.  We  are  dealing  now  especially 
with  the  Homeric  Poseidon,  for  it  is  in 
Homer  that  the  relation  to  the  horse  is 
developed  ;  and  the  way  to  a  true  ex¬ 
planation  is  opened  when  we  observe  that 
the  Homeric  Poseidon  is  nol  the  god  of 
the  liquid  element  at  all. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Olympian  and 
ruling  gods  of  Homer  are  not  elemental. 
Some  few  of  them  bear  the  marks  of 
having  been  elemental  in  other  systems  ; 
but,  on  admission  into  the  Achaian 
heaven,  they  are  divested  of  their  ele¬ 
mental  features.  In  the  case  of  Posei¬ 
don,  there  is  no  sign  that  he  ever  had 
these  elemental  features.  The  signs  are 
unequivocal  that  he  had  been  worship¬ 
ped  as  supreme,  as  the  Zeus- Poseidon, 
by  certain  races  and  in  certain,  viz.  in 
far  southern,  countries.  Certainly  he 
has  a  special  relation  to  the  sea.  Once, 
and  once  only,  do  we  hear  of  his  having 
a  habitation  under  water.*  It  is  in  //. 
xiii.  where  he  fetches  his  horses  from 
it,  to  repair  to  the  Trojan  plain.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  absentee  ; 
the  prototype,  he  might  be  called,  of 
that  ill-starred,  ill-favored  class.  We 
bear  of  him  in  Saraothrace,  on  the  Soly- 
rtian  mountains,  as  visiting  the  Ethio- 
piansf  who  worshipped  him,  and  the  reek 
of  whose  offerings  he  preferred  at  such 
times  to  the  society  of  the  Olympian 
gods  debating  on  Hellenic  affairs  ; 
though,  when  we  are  in  the  zone  of  the 
Outer  Geography,  we  find  him  actually 
presiding  in  an  Olympian  assembly 
marked  with  foreign  associations,  t  Now 
compare  with  this  great  mundane  figure 
the  true  elemental  gods  of  Homer  :  first 
Okeanos,  a  venerable  figure,  who  dwells 
appropriately  by  the  furthest  §  bound  of 


•  //.  xiv.  317, 


•  //.  xiii.  17-31. 

^  Oil.  viii.  321-66. 


f  Od.  I.  25,  26. 
^  //.  xiv.  201. 
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earth,  the  bank  of  the  Ocean-river,  and 
who  is  not  summoned  *  even  to  the  great 
OI)mpian  assembly  of  the  Twentieth 
Book  ;  and  secondly,  the  greybeard  of 
the  sea,  whom  only  from  the  patron) mic 
of  his  Nereid  daughters  we  know  to  have 
been  called  Nereus,  and  who,  when  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  him  and  to  his  train, 
is  on  each  occasion  f  to  be  found  m  one 
and  the  same  place,  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  Mediterranean  waters.  If  Dr. 
Kcville  still  doubts  who  was  for  Homer 
the  elemental  god  of  water,  let  him 
note  the  tact  that  while  neros  is  old 
Greek  \o\wet,  nero  is,  down  to  this  very 
day,  the  people’s  word  for  water.  But, 
conclusive  as  are  these  considerations, 
their  force  will  be  most  full)  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have  closely  observed 
that  Homer’s  entire  theurgic  system  is 
resolute!)  exclusive  of  Nature-worship, 
except  fn  its  lowest  and  most  colorless 
orders,  and  that  where  he  has  to  deal 
with  a  Nature-power  of  serious  preten¬ 
sions,  such  as  the  Water-god  would  be, 
he  is  apt  to  pursue  a  method  of  quiet 
suppression,  by  local  banishment  or 
otherwise,  that  space  may  be  lelt  him  to 
play  out  upon  his  boaid  the  gorgeous 
and  imposing  figures  of  his  theanthiopic 
system. 

As  a  surgeon  performs  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  operation  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
with  unbroken  calm,  so  does  the  school 
of  Dr.  Rcville,  at  least  within  the  Ho¬ 
meric  precinct,  marshal,  label  and  trans¬ 
mute  the  personage  that  are  found  there. 
In  touching  on  the  "  log,”  by  which 
Dr.  Rcville  says  Hera  was  represented 
for  ages,  she  is  quietly  described  as  the 
”  Queen  of  the  shining  Heaven  ”  (p. 
79).  For  this  assumption,  so  naively 
made,  I  am  aware  of  no  authority  what¬ 
ever  among  the  Greeks — a  somewhat 
formidable  difficulty  for  others  than  so- 
larists,  as  we  are  dealing  with  an  emi¬ 
nently  Greek  conception.  Euripides,  a 
rather  late  authority,  says, |  she  dwells 
among  the  stars,  as  all  deities  might  be 
said,  ex  officio,  to  do  ;  but  gives  no  indi¬ 
cation  either  of  identity  or  of  queenship. 
Etymology,  stoutly  disputed,  may  afford 
a  refuge.  Schmidt  §  refers  the  name 
to  the  Latin  hera  ;  Curtius|l  and  Prel- 

♦  //.  XX.  7.  f  Jl.  I.  358 ;  xviil.  36. 

I  Euiip.  Helftia,  109. 

Sniiih's  Diet.  art.  “  Hera." 

Gritek.  ttymol.  p.  119. 


ler*  to  the  Sancrit  svar,  meaning  the 
heaven  ;  and  Welcker,f  with  others,  to 
what  appears  the  more  obvious  form  of 
c/^a,  the  earth.  Dr.  R^ville,  I  presume, 
makes  choice  of  the  Sanscrit  rr'ar.  Such 
etymologies,  however,  are,  though  great¬ 
ly  in  favor  with  the  solarists,  most  uncer¬ 
tain  guides  to  Greek  interpretation.  The 
effect  of  trusting  to  them  is  that,  if  a 
deity  has  in  some  foreign  or  anterior 
system  had  a  certain  place  or  office,  and 
if  this  place  or  office  has  been  altered  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  a  composite  my¬ 
thology,  the  Greek  idea  is  totally  mis¬ 
conceived.  If  we  take  the  pre-name  of 
the  Homeric  Apollo,  we  may  with  some 
plausibility  say  the  Phoibos  of  the  poet 
is  the  Sun  ;  but  we  are  landed  at  once 
in  the  absurd  consequence  that  we  have 
got  a  Sun  already,^  and  that  the  two  are 
joint  actors  in  a  scene  of  the  eighth 
Odyssey. %  Strange,  indeed,  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  system  if  applied  to  our 
own  case  at  some  date  in  the  far-off 
future  ;  for  it  will  be  shown,  inter  alia, 
that  there  were  no  priests,  but  only  pres¬ 
byters,  in  any  portion  of  Western  Chris¬ 
tendom  ;  that  our  dukes  were  simply 
generals  leading  us  in  war  ;  that  we 
broke  our  fast  at  eight  in  the  evening  (for 
diner  is  but  a  compression  of  dejeuner') ; 
and  even,  possibly,  that  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  famous  of  English 
houses  pursued  habitually  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  pig  driver. 

The  character  of  Hera,  or  Here,  has 
received  from  Homer  a  full  and  elabo¬ 
rate  development.  There  is  in  it  abso¬ 
lutely  no  trace  whatever  of  “  the  queen 
of  the  shining  heaven.”  In  the  action 
of  the  Odyssey  she  has  no  share  at  all — 
a  fact  absolutely  unaccountable  if  her 
function  was  one  for  which  the  voyages 
of  that  poem  give  much  more  scope  than 
is  supplied  by  the  Iliad.  The  tact  is, 
that  there  is  no  queen  of  heaven  in  the 
Achaian  system  ;  nor  could  there  be 
without  altering  its  whole  genius.  It  is 
a  carious  incidental  fact  that,  although 
Homer  recognises  to  some  extent 
humanity  in  the  stars  (I  refer  to  Orion 
and  Leucothee,  both  of  them  foreign 
personages  of  the  Outer  Geography), 
he  never  even  approximates  to  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  real  queen  of  heaven, 

'  *  Preller  Gritek.  Mytkol.  i.  rai. 
f  Gritek.  G6tterlekrt,  I.  362-3. 
j  See  infra,  §  Od.  viii.  30a,  334. 
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namely,  the  moon.  There  happens  to 
be  one  marked  incident  of  the  action  of 
Hera,  which  stands  in  rather  ludicrous 
contrast  with  this  lucent  queenship. 
On  one  of  the  occasions  when,  in  virtue 
of  her  birth  and  station,  she  exercises 
some  supreme  prerogative,  she  directs 
the  Sun  (surely  not  so  to  her  lord  and 
master)  to  set,  and  he  reluctantly  obeys.* 
Her  character  has  not  any  pronounced 
moral  elements-;  it  exhibits  pride  and 
passion  ;  it  is  pervaded  intensely  with 
policy  and  nationalism  ;  she  is  beyond 
all  others  the  Achaian  goddess,  and  it 
is  sarcastically  imputed  to  her  by  Zeus 
that  she  would  cut  the  Trojans  if  she 
could,  and  eat  them  without  requiring 
in  the  first  instance  any  culinary  proc* 
ess.  f  I  humbly  protest  against  maul¬ 
ing  and  disfiguring  this  work  ;  against 
what  great  Walter  Scott  would,  I  think, 
have  called  “  mashackering  and  misgug- 
gling"  it,  after  the  manner  of  Nicol 
Muschat,  when  he  put  an  end  to  his  wife 
AilieJ  at  the  spot  afterwards  marked  by 
his  name.  VVhy  blur  the  picture  so 
charged  alike  with  imaginative  power 
and  with  historic  meaning,  by  the  violent 
obtrusion  of  ideas,  which,  whatever 
force  they  may  have  had  among  other 
peoples  or  in  other  systems,  it  was  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  Homer,  in  his 
marvellous  theurgic  work,  to  expel  from 
all  high  place  in  the  order  of  ideas,  and 
from  every  corner,  every  loft  and  every 
cellar,  so  to  speak,  of  his  Olympian 
palaces  ? 

If  the  Hera  of  Homer  is  to  own  a  re¬ 
lationship  outside  the  Achaian  system, 
like  that  of  Apollo  to  the  Sun,  it  is 
undoubtedly,  with  Gaia,  the  Earth,  that 
it  can  be  most  easily  established.  The 
all-producing  function  of  Gaia  in  the 
Theogony  of  Hesiod§  and  her  marriage 
with  Ouranos,  the  heaven,  who  has  a 
partial  relation  to  Zeus,  points  to  Hera 
,  as  the  majestic  successor  who  in  the 
Olympian  scheme,  as  the  great  mother 
and  guardian  of  maternity,  bore  an 
analogical  resemblance  to  the  female 
head  of  one  or  more  of  the  Pelasgian  or 
archaic  thcogonies  that  it  had  deposed- 

I  have  now  done  with  the  treatment  of 
details,  and  I  must  not  quit  them  with¬ 
out  saying  that  there  are  some  of  the 

*  xviii.  23g,  240.  t  H-  iv.  35. 

X  Heart  0f  Midlothian,  §  116-136. 


chapters,  and  many  of  the  sentences,  of 
Dr.  Reville  which  appear  to  me  to  de¬ 
serve  our  thanks.  And,  much  as  I  differ 
from  him  concerning  an  essential  part 
of  the  historic  basis  of  religion,  I  trust 
that  nothing  which  1  have  said  can  ap¬ 
pear  to  impute  to  him  any  hostility  or 
indifference  to  the  substance  of  religion 
itself. 

I  make,  indeed,  no  question  that  the 
solar  theory  has  a  most  important  place 
in  solving  the  problems  presented  by 
many  or  some  of  the  Aryan  religions  ; 
but  whether  it  explains  their  first  incep¬ 
tion  is  a  totally  different  matter.  When 
it  is  ruthlessly  applied,  in  the  teeth  of 
evidence,  to  them  all,  in  the  last  resort 
it  stifles  facts,  and  reduces  observation 
and  reasoning  to  a  mockery.  Sir  George 
Cox,  its  able  advocate,  fastens  upon  the 
admission  that  some  one  particular 
method  is  not  available  for  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  asks.  Why  not  adopt  for  the 
Greek  system,  for  the  Aryan  systems  at 
large,  perhaps  for  a  still  wider  range,  “  a 
clear  and  simple  explanation,”  namely, 
the  solar  theory  ?*  The  plain  answer  to 
the  question  is,  that  this  must  not  be 
done,  because,  if  it  is  done,  we  do  not 
follow  the  facts,  nor  are  led  by  them  ; 
but,  to  use  the  remarkable  phrase 
of  yEschylus.t  we  ride  them  down, 
we  trample  them  under  foot.  Mankind 
has  long  been  too  familiar  with  a  race  of 
practitioners,  whom  courtesy  forbids  to 
name,  and  whose  single  medicine  is  alike 
available  to  deal  with  every  one  of  the 
thousand  figures  of  disease.  There  are 
surely  many  sources  to  which  the  old 
religions  are  referable.  We  have  solar 
worship,  earth  worship,  astronomic  wor¬ 
ship,  the  worship  of  animals,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  evil  powers,  the  worship  of 
abstractions,  the  worship  of  the  dead, 
the  foul  and  polluting  worship  of  bodily 
organs,  so  widespread  in  the  world,  and 
especially  in  the  East  ;  last,  but  not 
least,  I  will  name  terminal  worship,  the 
remarkable  and  most  important  scheme 
which  grew  up,  perhaps  first  on  the  Nile, 
in  connection  with  the  stones  used  for 
marking  boundaries,  which  finds  its 
principal  representative  in  the  god 
Hermes,  and  which  is  very  largely 

*  Mythology  of  Aryan  Nations,  i.  18. 

t  KadtnndCeavat ;  a  remarkable  word,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  moral  subjects,  found  in  the  Eumenides 
only. 
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traced  and  exhibited  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  work  of  M.  Dulaure*  on  ancient 
religions. 

Hut  none  of  these  circumstances 
discredit  or  impair  the  proof  that  in  the 
Book,  of  which  Genesis  is  the  opening 
section,  there  is  conveyed  special  knowl¬ 
edge  to  meet  the  special  need  every¬ 
where  so  palpable  in  the  state  and  his¬ 
tory  of  our  race.  Far  indeed  am  I  from 
asserting  that  this  precious  gift,  or  that 
any  process  known  to  me,  disposes  of 
all  the  problems,  either  insoluble  or 
unsolved,  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ; 
of 

the  burden  and  the  mystery 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

But  I  own  my  surprise  not  only  at  the 
fact,  but  at  the  manner  in  which  in  this 
day,  writers,  whose  name  is  Legion, 
unimpeached  in  character  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  talent,  not  only  put  away  from 
them,  cast  into  shadow  or  into  the  very 
gulf  of  negation  itself,  the  conception  of 
a  Deity,  an  acting  and  a  ruling  Deity. 
Of  this  belief,  which  has  satisfied  the 
doubts,  and  wiped  away  the  tears,  and 
found  guidance  for  the  footsteps  of  so 
many  a  weary  wanderer  on  earth,  which 
among  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race 
has  been  so  cherished  by  those  w’ho  had 
it,  and  so  longed  and  sought  for  by  those 
who  had  it  not,  we  might  suppose  that 
if  at  length  we  had  discovered  that  it 
was  in  the  light  of  truth  untenable,  that 
the  accumulated  testimony  of  man  was 
worthless,  and  that  his  wisdom  was 
but  folly,  yet  at  least  the  decencies  of 
mourning  would  be  vouchsafed  to  this 
irreparable  loss.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
with  a  joy  and  exultation  that  might 
almost  recall  the  frantic  orgies  of  the 
Commune,  that  this,  at  least  at  first 
sight  terrific  and  overwhelming  calamity 
is  accepted,  and  recorded  as  a  gain. 
One  recent,  and  in  many  ways,  respected 
writer — a  woman  long  wont  to  unship 
creed  as  sailors  discharge  excess  of  cargo 
in  a  storm,  and  passing  at  length  into 
formal  atheism — rejoices  to  find  herself 
on  the  open,  free,  and  “  breezy  common 
of  humanity.”  Another,  also  woman, 
and  dealing  only  w’ith  the  workings  and 
manifestations  of  God,  findsf  in  the 

*  Histoire  dt  diff^rens  CuUet.  Secondc 

edition.  Paris,  1825. 

t  I  do  not  quote  names,  but  I  refer  to  a  very 
recent  article  in  one  of  our  monthly  periodicals. 


theory  of  a  physical  evolution  as  re¬ 
cently  developed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
received  with  extensive  favor,  both  an 
emancipation  from  error  and  a  novelty 
in  kind.  She  rejoices  to  think  that  now 
at  last  Darwin  ”  shows  life  as  an  har¬ 
monious  whole,  and  makes  the  future 
stride  possible  by  the  past  advance.” 
Evolution,  that  is  physical  evolution, 
which  alone  is  in  view,  may  be  true 
(like  the  solar  theory),  may  be  delight¬ 
ful  and  wonderful,  in  its  right  place  ; 
but  are  we  really  to  understand  that  va¬ 
rieties  of  animals  brought  about  through 
domestication,  the  wasting  of  organs 
(for  instance,  the  tails  of  men)  by  disuse, 
that  natural  selection  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  all  in  the  physical  order, 
exhibit  to  us  the  great  arcanum  of  crea¬ 
tion,  the  sum  and  centre  of  life,  so  that 
mind  and  spirit  are  dethroned  from 
their  old  supremacy,  are  no  longer 
sovereign  by  right,  but  may  find  some¬ 
where  by  charity  a  place  assigned  them, 
as  appendages,  perhaps  only  as  excres¬ 
cences,  of  the  material  creation  ?  I 
contend  that  Evolution  in  its  highest 
form  has  not  been  a  thing  heretofore 
unknown  to  history,  to  philosophy,  or 
to  theology.  I  contend  that  it  was 
before  the  mind  of  Saint  Paul  when  he 
taught  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  God 
sent  forth  Ills  Son,  and  of  Eusebius, 
when  he  wrote  the  Preparation  for  the 
Gospel^  and  of  Augustine  when  he  com¬ 
posed  the  City  of  God;  and,  beautiful 
and  splendid  as  are  the  lessons  taught  by 
natural  objects,  they  are,  for  Christen¬ 
dom  at  least,  indefinitely  beneath  the 
sublime  unfolding  of  the  great  drama  of 
human  action,  in  which,  through  long 
ages,  Greece  was  making  ready  a 
language  and  an  intellectual  type,  and 
Rome  a  framework  of  order  and  an  idea 
of  law,  such  that  in  them  were  to  be 
shaped  and  fashioned  the  destinies  of  a 
regenerated  world.  For  those  who 
believe  that  the  old  foundations  are 
unshaken  still,  and  that  the  fabric  built 
upon  them  will  look  down  for  ages  on 
the  floating  wreck  of  many  a  modern 
and  boastful  theory,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  anything  but  infatuation  in  the  de¬ 
structive  temperament  which  leads  to 
the  notion  that  to  substitute  a  blind 
mechanism  for  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
affairs  of  life  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
remedial  agency  ;  that  to  dismiss  the 
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highest  of  all  inspirations  is  to  elevate 
the  strain  of  human  thought  and  life  : 
and  thtit  each  of  us  is  to  rejoice  that  our 
several  units  are  to  be  disintegrated  at 
death  into  “  countless  millions  of 
organisms  for  such,  it  seems,  is  the 
latest  “  revelation  ’*  delivered  from  the 
fragile  tripod  of  a  modern  Delphi. 
Assuredly  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
believe,  or  else  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  after  this  fashion  disbelieve,  there 
lies  some  deep  judicial  daikness,  a  dark¬ 
ness  that  may  be  felt.  While  disbelief 
in  the  eyes  of  faith  is  a  sore  calamity. 


this  kind  of  disbelief,  which  renounces 
and  repudiates  with  more  than  satisfac¬ 
tion  what  is  brightest  and  best  in  the 
inheritance  of  man,  is  astounding,  and 
might  be  deemed  incredible.  Nay, 
some  will  say,  rather  than  accept  the 
flimsy  and  hollow  consolations  which 
it  makes  bold  to  offer,  might  we  not 
go  back  to  solar  adoration,  or,  with 
Goethe,  to  the  hollows  of  Olympus  ? 

Wenn  die  Funke  sprllht, 

'A’enn  die  Asrhe  glUhi, 

Ellen  wir  den  alien  Guttern  zu.* 

— Nineteenth  Century. 


DANIEL  FOSQUE.f 

We  ere  eo  mede  that  the  crime  of  one  man  is  but  the  malady  of  another.” 

Dramatis  persona. 

Daniel  FosQufefa  famous  Goldsmith  of  M.  Sk^gkk\%  {Chief  of  the  Police). 

Paris).  Several  Night- Waicbmcn. 

{his  Apprentice).  Mauamk  la  Makquisk  he  St.  Omer. 

Nicolas  IIumthkf.y.  ^xtLVHWit.  {FosquPs  Dau^hUr). 

M.  OR  Faras. 

/•mW— Louis  Quatorze. 


Act  I. 

Scene  1. — A  street  in  Paris,  with  Daniel  FosquE’s  hcmse  on  the  ri^ht  and  a 
monument  in  the  middle  of  the  roadtvay.  obstructing  further  vieu>  up  the  street. 
The  monument  has  statues  in  niches  round  it.  about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

Andre  is  discovered  standing  about  gossiping  with  neighbors  as  Nicolas  Humphrey 


and  M.  D£  ] 

Humphrey.  You  are  the  very  man  I 
wanted  to  meet. 

De  Faras.  Then  it  is  well  met 
indeed,  for  if  I  can  put  Nicolas  Hum¬ 
phrey  under  an  obligation  1  shall  be  a 
happy  man.  What  can  1  do  for  you  ? 

Hum.  1  met  last  night  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  a  certain  lady  (whose  name,  my 
dear  Faras,  1  am  not  going  to  tell  you, 
so  don’t  get  curious),  and  this  morning 
I  am  filled  with  the  desire  to  present 
her  with  some  token  that  shall  fitly 
represent  the  depth  of  the  impression 
that  she  has  made  upon  my  pour  Eng¬ 
lish  heart.  And  it  is  here  that  I  want 

•  Braut  von  Cotintk. 

f  This  play  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  old 
German  story  of  a  goldsmith  who  murdered 
bis  customers  to  get  back  his  work  sold  to 
them.  He  was  rut  a  monomaniac. 


*'aras  enter. 

your  assistance  ;  for  though  I  contem¬ 
plate  staying  some  time  now,  I  have,  as 
you  know,  never  been  long  in  Paris 
before.  You  must  therefore  take  meat 
once  where  I  may  best  purchase  what 
I  want.  Come,  lead  on  ! 

De  Far.  Well,  but  first  tell  me  what 
shape  the  token  is  to  take  ?  Is  it  to  be 
an  elephant,  a  monkey,  or  a  jewel  ? 

Hum.  A  jewel  it  must  be,  Faras,  of 
great  worth  ;  and  not  only  a  jewel— for 
a  mere  stone  is  a  mere  stone — it  must 
have  a  setting  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
rare  workmanship  such  as  shall  balance 
the  value  of  the  gem. 

De  Far.  Take  my  advice  and  get  an 
elephant ;  it  will  be  safer  just  now. 

Hum.  Too  large,  I  am  afraid,  to  go 
into  the  pocket,  and  therefore  not  so 
safe. 
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(De  Faras  comes  closer  to  Humphrey 
and  lowers  his  voice.) 

De  Far.  It  is  very  fortunate  I  met 
you. 

Hum.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

De  Far.  Come  a  little  further  this 
way,  as  we  happen  to  be  outside  the 
house  of  Daniel  Fosqufe,  the  greatest 
jeweller  in  Paris,  and  what  I  have  to  tell 
you  is  a  matter  we  don’t  talk  about  loud 
in  the  streets.  {They  move  to  the  side.) 

Hum.  What  is  it  ? 

De  Far.  Have  you  not  heard  in 
England  of  “  The  Invisible  of  Paris”  ? 

Hum.  The  Invisible  ?”  no,  indeed  ! 

De  Far.  Many  years  ago  he  came 
upon  us,  murdering  M.  de  Seville  Ou 
his  way  home  from  the  palace  and  disap* 
pealing  with  the  jewels  he  carried ; 
then  followed  the  Comte  de  Salle,  and  a 
fatal  list  has  succeeded  ;  and  only  last 
night  a  gentleman  rushed  into  the  hall 
of  the  Marquise  ;de  St.  Omer,  as  she 
was  alighting  from  her  chair,  having 
escaped  with  his  life  by  wearing  a  coat 
of  mail. 

Hum.  But  why  should  you  credit  one 
villain  with  all  these  deaths  ? 

De  Far.  Because  the  same  stab- 
thrust,  leaving  the  same  awful  wound, 
is  found  in  the  left  side  of  every  victim 
alike. 

Hum.  Ay,  that  does  seem  like  one 
mail’s  work  ;  and  you  call  him  **  The 
Invisible”? 

De  Far.  Yes  ;  for  several  times  he 
has  killed  a  man  close  to  some  of  the 
night-watch,  who  declare,  solemnly  that 
when  they  chase  him  he  irakes  with  the 
utmost  speed  for  this  part  of  the  city, 
and  aciually,  when  they  are  close  upon 
him,  disappears  under  their  eyes. 

Enter  M.  Sargrais,  the  Chief  of 
the  Police. 

Sar.  Ah,  M.  de  Faras.  Have  you 
seen  Madame  de  St.  Omer  this  morning  ? 

De  Far.  Yes  ;  I  met  her  leaving  her 
house. 

Sar.  Is  the  report  true  ? 

De  Far.  Quite. 

Sar.  Who  was  the  gentleman  ?  Did 
she  tell  you  ? 

De  Far.  She  is  quite  ignorant  of  that. 
She  told  me  that  she  was  in  her  hall, 
and  the  servants  were  just  shutting  the 
door,  when  the  man  dashed  in,  and  in 
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breathless  agitation  explained  that  he 
had  been  attacked  and  had  fled  for  his 
life  till  chance  brought  him  to  her  door. 

Sar.  But  did  she  not  ask  him  his 
name  ? 

De  Far.  No.  She  let  him  out  at  the 
back  of  the  house  ;  and  he  implored 
her,  as  she  had  saved  his  life,  to  accept 
the  jewels  he  still  had  with  him,  and  for 
which,  no  doubt,  he  had  been  attacked. 

Sar.  Then  she  has  the  jewels  ! 

De  Far.  No  doubt. 

Sar.  Ah,  I  will  go  and  see  her. 
The  jewels  will,  at  any  rate,  give  us  the 
gentleman’s  name,  and  he  may  help  us 
to  identify  this — murderer.  He  is  the 
first  who  has  looked  him  in  the  face 
and  lived. 

De  Far.  Is  it  a  secret  how  the  jewels 
will  tell  you  their  owner’s  name  ?  For 
I  can’t  fathom  it. 

Sar.  Very  simple.  The  jewels  by 
their  setting  and  marks  will  tell  me 
whose  workmanship  they  are,  and  the 
man  who  made  them  will  tell  me  to 
whom  he  sold  them. 

^Exit  Sargrais. 

De  Far.  I  never  thought  of  that. 
He  is  quite  tight.  {To  Humphrey.) 
Now,  are  you  still  bent  on  carrying  price¬ 
less  gems  about  the  streets  of  Paris  ? 

Hum.  {laughs  heartily).  Why,  my 
dear  De  Faras,  if  it  is  dangerous,  so 
much  the  better,  for  it  will  add  to  the 
value  of  the  gift. 

De  Far.  Well  !  {Shrugs  his  shoulders.) 
When  will  you  see  her  ? 

Hum.  To-night,  this  very  night. 

De  Far.  {points  to  Fosque’s  house). 
There  lives  the  greatest  jeweller  in 
France,  and,-  for  all  I  know,  in  the 
world  ;  but,  before  you  go  in,  tell  me 
where  you  have  appointed  to  meet  this 
lady  of  yours.  Then  I  will  after  Sar¬ 
grais  and  tell  him  to  have  the  watch  on 
the  alert  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  a 
precaution  worth  taking — indeed  it  is. 

Hum,  Oh,  well,  if  you  must  know,  it 
is  in  this  very  street  at  the  house  of  a 
kinswoman  of  hers  up  there,  beyond  the 
monument,  about  fifty  yards. 

De  Far.  Good  !  karewell  till  to¬ 
morrow.  [Exit  De  Faras. 

Hum.  He’s  a  good  fellow,  but  what 
a  fuss  about  nothing!  {To  AndrE.) 
Ho,  fellow  !  is  your  master  within  ? 

And.  No,  sir  ;  he  has  been  away  now 
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some  two  hours,  but  he  will  be  back  ere 
the  day  is  much  older. 

Hum.  But  can  you  not  strike  a  bar¬ 
gain  for  him  ? 

And.  I  !  I  sell  his  work  ?  Why,  sir, 
it  will  take  you  a  long  day  to  get  him  to 
sell  you  any  of  it  himself. 

Hum.  Indeed  !  Is  not  the  making  and 
selling  of  jewelry  his  business  and 
occupation  ? 

And.  His  business,  sir,  is  without 
doubt  the  making  of  jewelry  ;  but, 
next  to  that,  his  chiefest  occupation  is 
the  avoiding  of  selling  it. 
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Hum.  In  truth  a  most  uncommon 
occupation  for  a  goldsmith. 

And.  My  master,  sir,  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  goldsmith.  He  loves  his  work¬ 
manship  more  than  money,  and  his  craft 
more  than  profit. 

Hum.  A  very  artist. 

And.  The  greatest  in  France,  sir — 
without  a  rival. 

Hum.  Well,  will  you  tell  him  that  I 
shall  visit  him  as  the  day  wanes,  desiring 
to  purchase  his  work  ? 

And.  1  will  tell  him  so,  sir. 

[Exit  Humphrey. 


Scene  II. — Daniel  Fosque’s  workshop,  an  old  panelled  room  with  turning-lathes, 
vices,  iron  chests,  iyc.  Daniel  Fosque,  Andre  his  apprentice,  <r«</ Stephanie 
his  daughter,  discovered  ;  the  first  two  are  working  at  the  back,  and  Stephanie 
is  spinning  by  the  fire. 


And.  Master,  let  me  take  a  turn  at 
that  chasing.  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
very  tired. 

Eos.  They  must  go  hungry  who  can¬ 
not  work.  Have  you  ever  heard  me  say 
I  was  tired  ? 

And.  You  never  complain,  sir,  of  any¬ 
thing  except  parting  with  your  work¬ 
manship  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  are  often 
weary,  though  you  say  nothing  of  it. 

Steph.  Dear  father,  let  Andre  do  it  ; 
you  know  you  work  more  hours  than 
are  good  for  you. 

Eos.  My  child,  life  is  a  long,  low 
corridor,  wherein  if  a  man  bow  not  his 
neck  he  may  bruise  his  forehead.  Labor 
is  a  blessing  within  all  men’s  reach,  and 
to  the  wicked  it  is  their  only  comforter, 
in  that  it  banishes  memory. 

Steph.  But,  father,  you  are  not  at  all 
wicked. 

Eos.  Am  I  not  ?  {They  go  on  work- 
ing ;  presently  he  continues  musingly.) 
Alter  all,  there  is  one  thing  even  worse 
than  a  wicked  man,  and  that  is  a  wicked 
book. 

And.  How  so,  sir  ?  A  wicked  man 
cannot  but  do  more  evil  than  a  wicked 
book,  which  may  often  rot  unread. 

Eos.  Ay,  it  may  rot,  even  as  the 
wicked  man  rots  at  last ;  but  a  wicked 
book,  Andre,  can  never  repent.  Now 
even  I  may  one  day  repent,  and  herein 
am  I  better  than  a  wicked  book. 

^ANDRk  comes  down  near  Stephanie 
to  get  an  implement  from  a  shelf. ) 

Steph.  (aside  to  AndrE).  It  is  one 
of  his  melancholy  fits,  Andr^  ;  some  of 


them  must  have  been  trying  to  get  from 
him  the  work  they  have  ordered. 

And.  (aside  to  her).  There  are  a 
great  quantity  of  beautiful  things  in  the 
chest  there  quite  finished,  and  no  doubt 
the  great  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  im¬ 
portunate  to  have  them. 

Eos.  What  are  you  whispering  about  ? 
Ay,  ay,  billing  and  cooing,  cooing  and 
billing.  Daughter,  is  he  eloquent  ? 

Steph.  Well,  sir,  I  think  his  words 
are  always  chosen  with  discretion. 

Eos.  Knavery,  starvation,  and  love 
give  men  persuasive  tongues  ;  but  I  am 
ready  to  believe  that  Andre  is  beholden 
to  the  last  only.  Man  is  fire,  woman 
straw,  and  the  devil  comes  and  sets  them 
in  a  blaze. 

And.  With  all  respect  I  will  not  al¬ 
low  that  the  devil  has  anything  to  do 
with  my  desire  to  marry  Stephanie. 

•Eos.  Go  to  !  go  to  !  Young  men 
always  think  old  men  fools,  but  old 
men  know  well  enough  who  wears  the 
cap  and  bells. 

And.  If  I  might  venture,  sir,  I  would 
submit  that  when  age  scorns  youth 
merely  because  it  is  young,  it  is  rather 
making  too  much  of  death. 

Eos.  A  man  cannot  make  too  much 
of  death,  whether  he  be  old  or  young. 
For  Death  with  his  brother  Sleep  are 
your  poor  man’s  only  friends ;  one 
helps  him  to  forget  life,  the  other  to 
leave  it.  But  as  to  this  question  of  wed¬ 
lock,  Master  Andr^,  this  much  I  will 
grant  you,  that  he  who  marries  does 
well - 
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And.  Ay,  truly. 

Fo%.  But  he  who  marries  not  does 
better.  Therefore,  thou  wilt  not  yet 
marry  my  daughter. 

Enter  the  Marquise  de  St.  Omer. 

Mar.  Good  day,  worthy  Master  Fos- 
qu6 — good  day. 

Fos.  There  are  no  good  days, 
madam  ;  to  me  all  ate  evil,  evil  days. 
Do  not,  therefore,  come  hither  to  make 
them  worse  by  wanting  to  lake  away 
any  of  my  work  with  you.  For  you 
shall  have  none  of  it,  none  of  it. 

Mar.  No,  1  have  not  come  to  rob 
you  of  any  of  your  treasures  to-day, 
though  you  know  how  long  1  have  envied 
you  that  exquisite  gold  dish  up  there. 

Fos.  (taking  it  down).  Ah,  look  well 
at  it,  madam.  1  will  let  you  see  it  as 
you  do  not  wish  to  take  it  from  me. 
Andre,  how  long  did  this  take  me  ? 

And.  It  must  have  been  at  least  twenty 
weeks. 

Steph.  More  even  than  that,  I  think. 

Fos.  Ay,  more,  more. 

Mar.  It  is  wonderfully  finished.  He 
must  have  been  a  perfect  master  who 
taught  you  your  marvellous  skill.  What 
was  his  name  ? 

Fos.  Satan,  madam,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  worker  in  gold  and  silver 
to  equal  him. 

Mar.  (laughing,  takes  the  jewels  from 
her  pocket).  Did  you  or  he  make  these, 
then  ? 

Fos.  (seizes  the  work  in  a  transport). 
Ah  !  Give  it  me  !  give  it  me  ! 

He  hurries  up  with  the  jewels  and  puts 
them  auHjy  and  brings  down  a  bag  of  money 
which  he  puts  doivn  with  a  bang  on  the 
table,  then  he  walks  about,  rubbing  his 
Hands  together  with  apparent  glee. 

Mar.  They  are  your  work  then,  Fos- 
que  !  (He  takes  no  notice,  goes  on  walk¬ 
ing.  7)?  Andr6.)  They  are  his  work  ? 

And.  Yes,  madam,  I  remember  them. 

Fos.  Oh  yes,  they  are  mine,  they  are 
mine.  Fool  that  1  was  to  let  them  go  ; 
but  I  have  got  them  safe  back  now. 

Mar.  To  whom  did  you  sell  them  ? 

Fos.  (stops  in  front  of  her  and  says 
slowly).  The  man  took  them  from  me 
and  gave  them  to  you  ;  how,  then,  do 
you  not  know  him  as  well  as  I  ?  Ah  ! 
I  forgot,  he  perhaps  gav^  them  to  you 
m  the  dark.  His  name  was  the  Comte 


de  Vallette.  Give  him  his  money  back. 

I  keep  the  jewels. 

Mar.  I  will  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  arrangement  will  please  him,  for  your 
jewels  brought  “  the  Invisible  ”  upon 
him  last  night. 

Fos.  Indeed  !  Then  he’s  gone  to 
grass  with  his  teeth  upwards. 

Mar.  (to  the  others).  What  does  he 
mean  ? 

And.  Methinks,  madam,  he  means 
that  the  man  is  buried. 

Mar.  If  you  mean,  sir,  that  the 
Comte  was  killed,  you  are  fortunately 
mistaken  ;  for  being  a  player  for  high 
stakes,  and  therefore  often  abroad  at 
night  with  large  sums  upon  him,  he 
told  me  he  had  of  late  worn  a  coat  of 
mail  under  his  tunic,  so  that  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  fiend  only  blunted  his  dagger. 
He  ran  for  his  life,  and  escaped  without 
a  scratch. 

Fos  I  am  glad  of  it.  A  coat  of  mail, 
you  say  ’ 

Mar.  So  he  told  me  himself. 

Fos.  Just  so.  A  coat  of  mail — most 
fortunate. 

Mar.  It  was  indeed.  For  my  part, 
were  I  a  gallant  I  would  not  walk  abroad 
at  night,  not  even  at  the  bidding  of  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  France. 

Fos.  Many  men,  madam,  would  be 
cowards  if  they  had  courage  enough. 
He  is  probably  as  much  in  want  of  cour¬ 
age  as  money. 

Mar.  i  don’t  suppose  he  is  in  want 
of  money. 

Fos.  I  thought  you  said  he  gambled 
for  high  stakes.  .  ' 

Mar.  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
he  did. 

Fos.  Then  must  the  gentleman  be 
very  poor. 

Mar.  Poor?  You  mean  rich. 

Fos.  Poor,  madam,  poor.  The  richest 
cannot  desire  to  lose,  and  only  the  in¬ 
digent  can  desire  to  live  on  their  friends 
and  companions.  Therefore,  as  I  have 
said,  if  the  man  be  a  gambler,  he  must 
be  very  poor. 

Mar.  Well,  I  never  heard  such  a  view 
of  gambling  before  ! 

Fos.  like.  (He  goes  to  the  work¬ 
ing  bench  and  sits  down  to  work. ) 

Mar.  May  I  ask  you  one  question, 
Fosque,  before  I  go  ?  (Fosque  looks  at 
her  vacantly  and  nods.)  How  is  it  that 
this  horrible  murderer  attacks  only 
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those  who  have  your  jewelry  upon 
them  ? 

Fos.  Is  it  so  ?  Is  there  such  taste  in 
the  roKue  ? 

Mar.  So  M.  Sar^rais  told  me. 

Fos.  Did  he  ?  .Ah,  your  accomplished 
thief  is  a  connoisseur  ;  he  will  not  kill 
a  man  for  a  metal  button. 

Mar.  But  how  does  he  know  who 
carries  your  work  ?  For  it  seems  a 
man  may  carry  a  doublet  full  of  other 
goldsmiths’  jewels  through  the  streets 
and  never  be  discovered  or  molested- 
Fos.  Young  men  are  braggarts.  All 
Paris  knows  when  one  of  them  has  got 
a  thing  from  me. 

Mar.  That,  I  think,  will  not  always 
account  for  it. 

Fos.  {rising  and  moving  towards  the 
door).  No  ?  Then  ask  the  gentleman 
in  black  ;  the  matter  lies  in  his  particu* 
lar  province. 

Mar.  What  !  your  old  master  ? 

Fos.  Even  he.  I  have  heard  that  he 
never  denies  a  woman  anything. 

Mar.  But  where  shall  I  hnd  him, 
Fosqu6  ? 

Fos.  Do  you  live  in  Paris,  madam, 
and  not  know  that  he  may  be  met  in 
every  street  ? 

{Opens  the  door  for  her  to  go  out. ) 

Mar.  {to  herself).  It's  clear  1  can’t 
get  an\ thing  more  out  of  him,  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  had  better  go. 

Fos.  [bowing  Itnv).  .  You  will  not, 
madam,  have  to  walk  far. 

[Exit  Marquise.  Andre  looks  out 
of  the  wincUnv.^ 

And.  Sir,  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  an 
Englishman  came  here  this  morning 
when  you  were  out,  and  said  he  would 
return,  but  I  told  him  you  would  sell 
him  nothing. 

Fos.  You  told  him  the  truth. 

And.  I  am  afraid  he  didn’t  believe 
me,  for  1  see  he  has  come. 

Fos.  He  may  come,  if  he  is  so  eager 
to  waste  his  time. 

Enter  Humphrey.  Fosqu6  comes 
forward  and  bows  to  him. 

Hum.  Good-morrow,  Fosqu6.  I 
have  come,  as  no  doubt  your  apprentice 
has  told  you,  to  look  at  your  work. 

Fos.  Only  to  look  at  it  ? 

Hum.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  your 
name  spoken  of  in  England  as  being 
the  greatest  master  of  your  craft  in 


Europe,  and  being  in  Paris  I  thought 
you  would  perhaps  permit  me  to  see 
some  of  your  renowned  handiwork. 

Fos.  Ah,  do  they  say  that  of  me  in 
England  ?  Of  the  justice  of  such  judg¬ 
ment,  sir,  I  cannot  speak  ;  there  may 
be  others  better  skilled  than  I,  for  I  am 
old  now,  and  my  hands  are  not  what 
they  were  ;  but  in  the  love  of  my  art  I 
will  yield  to  no  man.  I  have  risen  early 
and  toiled  late  all  the  dajs  of  my  life, 
that  I  might  at  the  last  achieve  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  that  art.  The  road  to 
perfect  skill  in  anything  is  steep  and  full 
of  stones.  I  have  not  attained  it  yet, 
and  cannot  now  live  to  do  so  ;  but,  sir, 

I  have  attained  to  this,  that  I  love  my 
craft  and  my  work  better  than  my  life. 

I  am  not  a  man  of  many  words,  there¬ 
fore  look  at  my  work  and  depart. 

{He  fetches  various  pieces  of  work  and 
lays  them  before  Humphrey  ;  lastly,  the 
jewels  left  by  the  Marquise.) 

Hum.  Ah,  these  are  indeed  exquisite  ! 
At  what  price  would  you  fix  these  were 
you  ever  to  part  with  them  ? 

Fos.  I  shall  not  part  with  them.  They 
are  worth  five  hundred  louis  d'ors. 

Hum.  Would  you  not  let  me  pur¬ 
chase  them  that  I  might  take  them  to 
England,  and  show  them  in  my  country 
how  just  is  your  fame  ? 

Fos.  No,  sir ;  I  would  never  let 
them  leave  France. 

Hum.  Well,  then,  you  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied  in  that ;  for  if  you  will  let  me  have 
them,  I  will,  this  night,  give  them  to 
the  fairest  lady  in  Paris. 

Fos.  What  is  the  lady’s  name  ?  • 

Hum.  Nay,  nay,  my  worthy  Fosqu6, 
that  is  sacred. 

Fos.  Where  does  she  live  ? 

Hum.  You  would  not  know  the 
street  were  I  to  tell  you  its  name,  for 
it  is  at  the  other  end  of  Parts.  Rest 
assured,  the  necklace  will  reach  her 
safe  enough,  if  only  you  give  it  to  me. 
Come,  good  Fosqufi,  you  will  let  me 
take  it  ? 

Fos.  If  I  give  it  you,  will  you  keep 
it  safe  ? 

Hum.  Safe  !  how  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ? 

Fos.  I  have  been  told  there  is  a 
nimble  fellow  abroad  in  the  streets, 
who  takes  my  work  from  drunken  fools 
o’  nights.  Beware  of  him  ! 

Hum.  I  will ;  do  but  give  me  the 
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jewels,  I  will  be  very  sure  not  to  lose 
them. 

Fos.  He  is  lean,  very  lean,  and  ter¬ 
ribly  swift — in  the  feet. 

Hum.  Is  he,  indeed  ?  And  who  do 
you  think  this  supple  fellow  is  ’ 

Fos  Ah,  ah  !  his  name  is  Death  ! 
(Humphrey  starts.)  But,  noble  sir.  let 
not  this  dash  )ou.  For  if  you  must 
have  the  jewels,  why  you  must  have 
them  ;  you  must  forgive  an  old  man 
who  loves  his  craft  better  than  his  own 
life,  and  one  piece  of  his  handiwork  bet¬ 
ter  than  >ours - 

Hum  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
sudden  deaths 

Fos.  Death,  I  take  it,  is  always  sud¬ 
den  to  the  unprepared.  Are  you  thus  ? 

Hum.  Indeed  I  am,  as  I  fear  most  of 
us  are. 

Fos.  .^h,  then  you  had  best  leave  this 
necklace  with  me  another  month.  I 
have  thought  me  of  a  perfection  that 
might  even  >et  be  wrought  upon  it. 

Hum  Do  you  think  it  might  be 
improved  ? 

Fos.  Ay,  all  things  can  be  improved 
except  God. 

Hum.  Let  me  see  it.  {^Takes  it  and 
gets  nearer  the  door.)  Nay,  it  is  indeed 
perfection  already,  good  Fosque,  and 
here  is  more  than  the  value  you  set  upon 
it.  ^Gets  to  the  door.) 

Fos,  Ah,  give  it  me  back  ! 

Hum.  Nay,  nay,  I  cannot. 

(Humphrey  throws  his  purse  on  to  the 
table  and  exit ;  Fosqu6  hurries  out  after 
him. ) 

And.  That  was  very  sharp  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  was  it  not  ?  I  never  thought 
he  would  get  his  necklace  to-day. 

Steph.  1  wonder  he  took  it.  I  was 
quite  frightened  at  what  father  said 
about  the  murders. 

And.  But,  you  see,  the  Englishman 
was  still  more  frightened  of  visiting  his 
mistress  empty-handed,  who,  by  the  way 
(Fosquk  opens  the  door  a  little  way  and 
listens),  dues  not  live,  as  he  said,  at  the 
other  end  of  Paris,  but  in  this  very 
street,  a  few  doors  up,  beyond  the  monu¬ 
ment  ;  for  I  heard  him  tell  his  friend  so 
this  morning  when  they  were  talking  in 
the  street  outside. 

{Yo'^KiV'k  shuts  the  door  gently.) 

Steph  Well,  then,  he  kept  his  secret 
very  well,  for  I  quite  believed  him. 

And.  I  shall  slip  out  to-night,  and 


watch  outside  the  house  where  she  lives, 
and  you  must  let  me  in  when  I  come 
back. 

Steph.  What  do  you  mean  ?  What 
for  ? 

And.  This  invisible  fellow  always 
attacks  his  victims  near  their  mistresses' 
houses  ;  and  if  the  Englishman  is  at¬ 
tacked,  I  will  see  whether  I  can’t  help 
him  to  get  the  best  of  it.  He  would  be 
my  sworn  friend  for  ever.  Besides,  it 
would  be  a  real  adventure,  which  of  all 
things  is  what  I  like. 

Steph.  Oh,  but  I  hate  adventures, 
Andre,  and  I  shan’t  let  you  go.  Sup¬ 
posing  they  attacked  you,  what  should 
I  do? 

And.  Oh,  you  may  be  quite  sure  they 
won’t  touch  me.  I  am  not  worth  killing. 

Steph.  But  you  know  you  are  worth 
more  than  killing  to  me  ;  you  are  worth 
— what  do  you  think  ? 

And.  Tell  me. 

Steph.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  I 
might  possibly  think  you  were  worth 
living  for.  But  I  would  not  make  you 
vain,  Andre  ;  for  then,  you  see,  your 
value  would  go  down  again. 

And.  Well,  if  I  am  worth  living  for, 
you  are  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
worth  living  and  dying  for. 

Steph.  Then  it  is  clear  we  are  both 
most  valuable  persons,  at  any  rate  to 
each  other. 

And.  So  much  so,  that  we  should 
each  become  the  veriest  beggar  if  we 
lost  the  other. 

Steph.  Therefore  we  must  never  lose 
each  other. 

And.  And  never  part ! 

Steph.  Never  ! 

And.  A  bargain  ? 

Steph.  A  bargain. 

And.  Good !  Let’s  seal  it.  iJHe 
kisses  her. ) 

“  Steph.  {going  to  the  table).  I  wonder 
how  much  more  he  has  paid  than  he 
need.  Shall  we  peep  into  the  bag  ? 
Undo  the  strings,  Andr6. 

(Andrk  unties  the  strings,  and  they 
look  in  with  their  heads  together.  Re¬ 
enter  Fosqub.) 

Fos.  What  are  you  doing  ?  Does  the 
sight  of  gold  tickle  your  greedy  eye¬ 
balls  ?  Then  make  haste  and  get  blind  ! 
Do  your  fingers  love  to  paddle  with 
money  ?  Go  and  ask  God  to  strike  you 
paralytic  ! 
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And.  Oh,  my  good  master,  no  such  Fas.  Bah  !  Money  !  money  !  I  want 
avarice  was  in  my  thoughts  !  no  money  !  He  is  rich  who  has  enough, 

StefA.  Indeed,  sir,  Andre  is  no  miser,  and  he  has  enough  who  need  neither 
he  is  a  liberal  to  a  fault  ;  it  were  better  borrow  nor  flatter.  “  Enough  ”  carries 
if  he  loved  money  more  than  he  does.  us  through  the  world  ;  but  if  we  get 
Fas.  (u'a/Aing  up  and  down).  To  more  than  enough,  we  must  carry  it 
think  that  I  should  have  been  befooled  through  the  world,  a  millstone  round 
like  this  !  Oh,  Andr6,  Andre  !  why  our  throats.  Where  is  the  use  of  hoard* 
did  you  let  him  take  it  from  me  ?  What  ing  ?  Money  is  a  mere  manure  ;  to  be 
do  I  care  for  his  wretched  money-bags  !  useful  it  must  be  spread  out.  I  wanted 
Ah  !  it  drives  me — God  knows  where  !  not  his  filthy  money,  and  he  has  stolen 
I  must  have  it  back,  I  will  have  it  back  !  my  work  !  1  tell  you  he  has  stolen  it, 

I  say.  I  will  have  it  back  !  and  1  will  have  it  back  ! 

Steph.  But,  dear  father,  he  has  paid  He  stands  haggard  and  wild  laoking 
you  more  than  you  asked.  as  t?u  curtain  descends. 

Act  II. 

Scene  I. — The  street  outside  TiKmzi.  Yosxivi's  house. 

Night. — Enter  Sargrais. 

Sar.  Everything  seems  very  quiet  to-  (They  listen.  Fosque  laughs  under 
night.  The  watch  should  pass  along  the  stage.) 

here  directly,  so  I’ll  wait  for  them.  Sar.  It  is  some  revellers  returning 
(  Walks  up  and  down.)  It  is  very  chilly;  from  a  banquet. 

it  will  be  almost  a  frost  before  morning.  ‘  15/  Watch.  Ay,  doubtless  !  Come 
I  must  catch  this  fellow  ;  my  reputation  along,  comrades,  we’ll  go  and  guard 
is  staked  upon  it.  (Enter  several  W dXc)\-  them  home  ! 

men.)  Well  met.  Have  you  met  any  (Exeunt  the  Watchmen,  hurriedly 
villain  abroad  ?  huddling  close  together.) 

\st  Watch.  Nay,  God  be  thanked,  we  .  Sar.  Truth  is  truth,  and  I  like  not 

have  met  neither  ghost  nor  devil  to-  this  business.  Eugh  !  I  suppose  it 

night  !  is  the  cold,  but  my  skin  creeps.  It 

Sar.  You  need  not  search  for  ghosts  ;  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  very  street, 
it  is  villanous  flesh  and  blood  we  want,  indeed  somewhere  near  this  very  spot, 

2d  Watch.  It’s  ugly  work,  sir,  chas-  I  myself  have  seen  the  thing  disappear 

ing  apparitions.  under  my  own  eyes.  How  can  flesh 

ist  Watch.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  no  flesh  and  blood  disappear?  (Fosquk 
and  blood  we  are  after,  else  were  we  all  underneath.)  Ah,  God  help  me  !  What 
as  valiant  as  Columbus.  was  that  ?  I  cannot  face  the  immortal ! 

yi  Watch.  It  is  only  dead  men  that  I  will  after  them,  and  walk  no  more 
can  ruiv  upon  the  air  without  touching  alone  to-night.  [Runs  out. 

the  ground,  and  go  through  solid  walls  !  The  moon  comes  out  and  shines  on  the 
Sar.  Dead  men!  What  do  you  monument ;  one  bf  the  statues  silently  turns 
mean  ?  on  its  pedestal^  and  FosQuk,  white  and 

2d  Watch.  Ay,  it  is  a  dead  man,  for  wild-looking,  appears  from  behind  it ;  he 
some  have  heard  its  bones  rattle  as  it  looks  cautiously  round  and  leaps  nimbly 
runs  !  down. 

\st  Watch.  And  one  of  the  watch,  Fos.  Belshazzar  was  no  coward,  and 
sir,  in  the  next  quartier  swore  to  me  the  words  on  the  wall  did  not  frighten 
that  once,  as  he  pursued  it,  the  thing  him  ;  why,  then,  did  he  tremble  ?  Be- 

tumed  its  head,  and  he  perceived,  in  cause  the  hand  that  wrote  belonged 

the  moonlight,  that  it  had  no  eyes  in  to  an  invisible  body  ;  and  thus  we  see 
the  ghastly  sockets,  and  no  flesh  over  that  he  who  would  face  a  thousand 
the  grinning  teeth  !  natural  deaths  runs  away  before  a  laugh 

Sar.  Nonsense  !  nonsense  !  from  an  unseen  throat !  We  sleep- 

\5t  Watch.  Ah  !  what  was  that  ?  walkers  frighten  honest  wakeful  souls 
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out  of  all  knowledge  of  themselves— do 
we  not,  Daniel  ?  Ha,  ha  I  do  we  not  ? 
The  night  is  cold,  but  very  quiet — quiet 
and  cold  as  a  nun  at  her  prayers.  See 
how  the  houses  sleep  in  the  moon,  their 
eyelids  shut  and  their  gabled  brows 
frowning  above  !  They  have  slept  a  long, 
long  time,  while  we  pass  to  and  fro 
within,  being  their  melancholy  dreams. 
Listen  !  They  are  speaking  to  me. 
“  Daniel  Fosqu6,”  they  whisper  to 
me — Daniel  Fosqu6,  wake  us  not, 
wake  us  not."  Nay,  then,  I  will  tread 
softly.  1  will  not  wake  you,  ye  sad, 
dark  habitations,  that  cover  up  so  much 
sleep,  so  much  weariness,  so  much  de¬ 
spair,  so  much  death.  Ah,  listen  !  they 
are  whispering  to  me  again.  “  What 
do  you  here,  Daniel  Fosquo  ?  what  do 
you  here?"  Ah,  what?  True,  my 
jewels.  {//e  goes  suddenly  striding  up 
and  out  past  the  monument,  saying)  Ay, 
ay,  ay,  ay,  my  jewels,  my  jewels  ! 

\^Exit. 

{The  door  of  FosQufe’s  house  opens, 
and  Andr6  and  Stephanie  enter.) 

And.  What  a  lovely  night  !  Upon 
my  word,  it’s  enough  to  turn  a  burglar 
into  a  poet,  right  off  ! 

Steph.  Oh  !  but  you  will  take  care  of 
yourself,  won’t  you,  Andr6  ?  You  are 
sure  you  have  nothing  about  you  to 
tempt  the  robbers  ?  Do  look  once 
again  in  all  your  pockets  before  you 
start. 

And.  Start  ?  Why,  you  talk  as  if  I 
were  going  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
when  I  am  only  going  ten  doors  up  the 
street.  Now  go  in  and  shut  the  door, 
and  when  I  give  three  raps  you  will  know 
I  have  come  back. 

Steph.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  knock 
too  hard,  or  you  may  wake  father  up, 
and  he  would  be  very  angry  with  your 
going  out  at  this  time  of  night ;  you. 
know  he  would.  Oh,  do  give  it  up  ! 

And.  Run  along  —  here's  somebody 
coming.  {Exit  Stephanie.)  This  is 
most  romantic  !  Td  give  anything  to 
have  a  good  run  after  this  invisible 
gentleman.  I’m  not  much  of  a  believer 
in  your  compion  cutpurse  turning  him¬ 
self,  whiff  !  into  a  smell  of  brimstone  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  Ah  !  I  must 
hide  myself. 

{He  goes  into  the  shadow  of  a  doorway. 
Enter  Humphrey,  humming  to  himself.) 

Hum.  I  am  afraid,  like  all  true  lovers, 


I  have  outrun  time  ;  and  the  moon,  that 
loves  all  lovers,  will  show  me  whether  I 
have  or  not.  {Looks  at  his  watch. )  Yes, 

I  am,  indeed,  too  early.  So  I  will 
tarry  a  moment  or  two.  Let  me  see, — 
yes,  it  is  so — this  is  Fosqu^’s’house.  I 
like  not  that  old  man,  and  I  will  buy 
no  more  of  him.  He  hath  a  most  evil 
eye,  and  most  assuredly  I  believe  he 
would  this  morning  have  liked  to  kill 
me,  for  merely  desiring  to  have  what  I 
paid  for.  Ha,  ha  !  I  had  to  be  pretty 
active  to  get  away  from  him,  for  he 
was  almost  too  quick  for  me  ;  I  never 
thought  his  old  bones  could  move  so 
fast.  He  is,  no  doubt,  sleeping  off  his 
choler  comfortably  enough  in  there  now. 
But  1  am  getting  too  cold  to  wait  any 
longer,  so,  early  or  not,  I  will  on  to 
my  warmer  destination.  {Goes  up  and 
out.) 

And.  Poor,  dear  man  !  Fancy  his 
thinking  that  old  Daniel  Fosque  wanted 
to  kill  him  or  anybody  else  !  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  in  for  an  adventure  to¬ 
night  :  the  place  is  as  quiet  and  empty 
as  a  graveyard,  but  I  may  as  well  track 
him  safely  down  to  his  fair  haven. 

{Goes  up  and  out;  a  moment's  pause; 
then  a  very  short  scuffle  is  heard,  a  heavy 
fall  and  a  groan ;  then  Andre’s  voice, 
loudly. ) 

And.  {without).  Ah,  you  wretched 
coward  !  Strike  a  man  from  behind  ! 
By  God’s  help  you  shall  not  escape  ! 

Enter  FosquE,  running,  pursued  by 
Andre.  Andre  catches  and  struggles 
with  him  in  a  dark  corner. 

And.  Infernal,  dastardly,  murderous 
hound  !  Turn  yourself  into  brimstone 
now,  if  you  can  !  An  honest  man  has 
got  you  by  the  throat  this  time,  and  so 
sure  as  the  stars  are  above  us,  you  have 
done  your  last  murder  !  Come  out 
into  the  moonlight,  and  let  me  look  at 
your  damned  visage  !  Come  out,  I 
say  !  (.Andre  drags  him  into  the  moon¬ 
light.  They  stand  and  look  at  each 
other.  F osquE  ;  Andr^  gasps,  and 
steps  back.  Fosque  immediately  runs  up  ; 
Andre,  recovering,  at  once  gives  chase. 
Fosque  runs  once  round  the  monument, 
and  jumps  up.  The  statue  turns,  and  hr 
is  gone  in  an  instant.  h'snvL't,  following 
him  round  the  monument,  comes  running 
down  and  finds  FosQUE  disappeared.  He 
stands  bewildered.)  Merciful  heavens  ! 
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he  has  vanished  !  (He  runs  to  the  door 
and  gives  three  tremendous  knocks. )  Ste¬ 
phanie  !  Stephanie  !  open  quickly,  for 
the  love  of  God  !  (Stephanie  unbars 
the  door ^  and  appears  on  the  threshold.') 
Quick  !  for  your  life  !  run  and  see  if 
your  father  is  in  his  room  ! 

Steph.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Of 
course  he  is  in  his  room,  and  for  pity's 
sake  don't  rouse  him  with  this  noise. 

And.  Nay,  then,  I  will  go  and  see  if 
he  is  there  myself  ! 

(FosQui  appears  in  the  doorway  in  a 
long  cloak. ) 


Fos.  Who  is  this  brawler  ?  Ste¬ 
phanie,  begone  !  (Stephanie  goes  into 
the  house.)  Who  are  you,  I  say  }  (Holds 
his  lantern  to  his  face.)  Ha,  ha!  my 
own  apprentice  !  1  did  not  know  you 

walked  the  streets  in  the  dead  of  night, 
sirrah.  Get  you  in  and  disturb  not  my 
house  again — get  you  in  ;  do  you  hear  ? 

And.  My  heart  will  stop.  O  God, 
grant  that  this  is  a  dream  ! 

[AndrE^o«  into  the  house. 

Fos.  Ay,  it  is  a  dream,  for  all  things 
are  a  dream  ! 


Scene  II. — Daniel  Fosque  s  workshop.  Fosqu6  and  Andre  are  discovered 
silently  at  work.  Stephanie  with  her  needlework  by  the  fire.  They  remain 
silent  a  few  moments,  then — 


Fos.  Andr6. 

And.  Sir? 

Fos.  Have  you  ever  known  a  madman  ? 

And.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  I  ever 
have.  (  They  go  on  working. ) 

Fos.  Is  madness,  think  you,  a 
crime  ? 

And.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  more  often  a 
punishment  for  crime  done  by  the  mad¬ 
man  himself  or  by  his  parents. 

Fos.  I  had  none  —  that  is,  I  have 
never  heard  of  them.  Have  you  put  my 
mark  on  that  plate  ?  Let  me  look  at  it. 
Good — very  good  !  You  are  a  cunning 
craftsman.  Do  you  desire  to  wed  my 
daughter  ? 

And.  (hesitating).  I  did  once. 

Fos.  How  now  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Do  you  not  love  her  still  ? 

And.  Ay,  God  knows  I  love  her  ! 

Fos.  Good.  She  may  one  day  lose 
her  father  ;  will  you  then  stand  between 
her  and  the  world,  and  guard  her  from 
the  taunts  of  men  ?  (Stephanie  rises 
and  goes  to  him.)  Will  you  defend  her 
in  that  dark  hour  ? 

^  And.  I  will— with  my  life  ! 

.  Fos.  Then  thou  shalt  have  her. 

(He  leads  Stephanie  to  Andre,  who 
folds  her  in  his  arms.) 

Fos.  (sitting  down).  No  man  can  tell 
the  weight  of  another's  burden. 

Steph.  Dear,  dear  father  (she  sits  at  his 
feet),  what  burden  can  you  have  that 
even  I,  humble  as  I  am,  would  not 
willingly  share  with  you  ?  you,  whose 
only  sin,  if  it  be  a  sin,  is  a  too  great 
pride  and  love  of  your  work. 

Fos.  Sin  !  what  is  sin  ?  Is  it  not  a 


thing  that  the  physician  would  often  bet¬ 
ter  cure  than  the  divine  ? 

And.  That  is  a  strange  doctrine. 

Fos.  Not  at  all.  We  are  so  made 
that  the  crime  of  one  man  is  but  the 
malady  of  another. 

And.  Humph  !  And  thus  murder  is 
a  mere  disease. 

(A  pause.  Fosqu6  looks  steadily  at 
Andr^,  who  goes  on  working.) 

Fos.  Leave  us  a  moment,  Stephanie. 

[Exit  Stephanie. 

Fos.  Well? 

And.  If  you  wish  me  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  sir,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot 
regard  a  murderer  as  an  invalid  to  be 
pitied  and  physicked. 

Fos.  Was  your  father  a  drunkard  ? 

And.  No,  indeed  ! 

Fos.  Then  being  ignorant  of  the  crav¬ 
ing  of  the  drunkard's  son,  judge  him 
not  !  Had  you  that  craving,  you  might 
perchance  drink  as  deep  as  he.  You 
started  in  the  race  unequal,  and  who 
knows  whether  he  may  not  have  gained 
on  you  ?  Do  you  blame  the  oak  for 
being  stunted  that  is  planted  on  a  rock  ? 

And.  No  ;  I  blame  the  husbandman 
that  planted  it  there. 

Fos.  But  what  if  the  husbandman  be 
God  ?  It  will  take  another  world  to 
cancel  the  inequalities  of  this  one,  if 
justice  be  not  a  figment.  Therefore, 
my  worthy  apprentice,  till  you  get  into 
that  other  world  remember  that  you  see 
and-understand  all  things  only  partially. 
No  man  will  ever  see  the  other  face  of 
the  moon  till,  having  climbed  heaven, 
he  looks  back  ! 
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(  They  go  on  working  a  few  minutes  in 
silence  ) 

And.  Master,  will  you  hear  a  dream 
I  had  last  night  ? 

Fos.  {slowly).  Ay. 

And.  Methought  I  saw  you  murder 
the  Englishman  who  took  away  that 
necklace. 

(Fosque  does  not  answer.) 

And.  {continues).  The  moon  was 
very  bright,  and  I  distinctly  saw  your 
features. 

Fos.  Dreams  are  knavish  frolics  of 
Nature.  It^was  once  thought  that  they 
proved  us  to  ',be  immortal,  till  some 
irreverent  fellow  remarked  that  your 
common  hearlh-rug  dog  will  hunt  in  his 
sleep  ;  since  when,  dreams  have  re¬ 
mained  inexplicable  and  purposeless  to 
the  wise,  but  to  the  foolish,  superstition 
and  a  stumbling-block. 

And.  But  my  dream  had  little  of  the 
dream  about  it  till  you  disappeared  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  That,  I  own, 
was  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
phantasy  ! 

Fos.  {laughs).  Ha,  ha  !  I  disappeared, 
did  I  ? —disappeared  ?  Ha,  ha  !  Where 
did  you  sup  last  night,  Andr6  ? — where 
did  you  sup  ? 

And.  At  home,  sir  ;  but  I  was  awake 
and  walking  in  the  street  when  I  had 
my  dream. 

Fos.  Ah  !  I  remember  you  said  you 
were  on  the  dark  side  of  the  street  at 
the  time. 

And.  I  have  never  said  so  ;  but  your 
memory  is  good,  and  will  recall  to  you 
that  you  were  in  the  moonlight. 

Fos.  What  thou  seest  in  the  moon¬ 
light  believe  not. 

And.  I  am  not  likely  to  believe  my 
dream  to  be  reality,  for  doubtless  when 
I  inquire  I  shall  find  that  the  English¬ 
man  is  alive  and  well. 

Fos.  Yes  ;  and  that  he  slept  a  better 
sleep  than  you  did  last  night. 

And.  Ay,  a  sleep  too  deep  for  dreams. 

Fos.  {suddenly  changes  his  manner). 
When  a  crime  sleeps,  wake  it  not,  for 
the  dead  cannot  reward  their  avengers. 

(Andre  sits  doggedly  in  silence.  Fos- 
Qufe  rises,  and  standing  over  him,  says  as 
follows  in  terrific  accents  :—) 

Fos.  It  is  an  idiot  ivy  that  would 
blast  the  tree  whereon  it  grows.  Leave 
thy  damned  dream  where  thou  found  it. 
Look  no  further.  For  he  who  pries  into 


a  tomb  had  best  beware  that  the  door 
shut  not  behind  him  and  bury  him, 
living,  with  the  dead  ! 

Re  enter  Stephanie.  Andre  buries  his 
head  in  his  arms  on  the  table. 

Steph.  {going  to  him).  Are  you  un¬ 
happy,  Andre  ?  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Fos.  Hush,  child  !  do  not  awake  him  ; 
he  is  asleep,  and — he  has  been  dream¬ 
ing. 

Enter  the  Marquise. 

Mar.  Well,  good  Fosqu6,  I  have 
seen  the  Comte  de  Vallette. 

Fos.  And  have  given  him  back  his 
money  ? 

Mar.  Indeed,  no  ;  for  he  says  nothing 
will  induce  him  to  have  back  either  the 
money  or  the  jewels,  for  he  declares  that 
I  saved  his  life,  the  which  he  values 
higher  than  both  put  together. 

Fos.  Ah  !  he  values  his  life  more  than 
my  work,  does  he  ? 

Mar.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

Fos.  I  share  the  view  in  that  matter 
with  the  man  he  met  that  night.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  all  now  well  satisfied,  for 
he  will  keep  his  life,  you  your  money, 
and  I  my  handiwork. 

Mar.  Softly,  not  too  fast,  good  Fos¬ 
que,  I  cannot  possibly  accept  money 
from  M.  le  Comte,  but  as  he  insists,  I 
must  persuade  myself  to  accept  his 
jewels  ;  and  therefore,  most  excellent 
and  worthy  Fosque,  here  is  your  money 
back,  and  you  must  give  me  the  dia¬ 
monds. 

(Fosque  turns  and  walks  up  and  down 
in  angry  silence.) 

And.  Are  you  not  afraid,  madam,  to 
possess  that  which  brought  the  assassin 
upon  the  Comte  de  Vallette  ? 

Mar.  My  young  friend,  1  do  not  walk 
the  streets  of  Paris  alone  at  night  ;  and 
if  I  did,  “  the  Invisible  ”  has  never  yet 
been  known  to  attack  a  lady. 

Fos.  The  devil  was  always  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mar.  Yes,  indeed  !  He  carried  gal¬ 
lantry  to  perfection  last  night,  for,  as 
you  know,  he  killed  the  Englishman,  M. 
Humphrey,  under  his  lady’s  window,  but 
was  considerate  enough  not  to  wake  her 
in  the  doing  of  it  ! 

Fos.  An  Englishman,  say  you  ?  Dead  ! 
Why,  it  must  be  to  him  that  I  sold  a  dia- 
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mond  and  sapphire  bracelet  for  his  mis¬ 
tress  but  yesterday.  Dead?  Well,  your 
lover  was  ever  Death’s  favorite  !  Where 
did  this  fair  one  live  that  slept  so  aound- 

ly  ? 

Mar.  Is  it  possible  you  have  not  yet 
heard  of  it  all  !  Why,  his  body  was 
found  this  morning  only  a  few  doors 
from  here. 

J^as.  He  said  she  lived  at  the  other 
end  of  Paris  ;  the  man  was  a  liar. 

Mar.  And  there  was  a  large  crowd 
outside  as  I  came  by,  and  M.  Sargrais 
and  his  men  were  examining  the  spot. 

J^as.  Were  they  ?  I  had  not  observed 
it.  I  have  my  work  to  do.  I  leave 
gaping  in  the  streets  to  my  neighbors — 
gaping  at  a  corpse  will  not  unstiffen  its 
limbs. 

Afar.  It  is  very  dreadful  that  they 
can’t  find  this  horrible  murderer.  M. 
Sargrais  will,  I  hope,  give  him  a  fearful 
punishment  if  he  ever  catches  him. 

J^as.  If  he  is  a  man,  madam,  he  is 
punished  already. 

Mar.  How  so  ? 

J^as.  He  that  lives  in  daily  dread  of 
torture  suffers  torture  in  that  dread  ; 
and  he  that  deserves  such  torture,  dreads 
it. 

Mar.  What  a  philosopher  it  is  ! 

Fos.  Never  believe  it ;  many  talk  like 
philosophers  that  live  like  knaves. 

Mar.  But  you  are  no  knave, — in 
proof  whereof,  give  me  my  iewels. 

Fos.  Are  you  tired  of  living  ? 

Mar.  Not  at  all ;  but  on  the  contrary, 

I  shall  increase  my  pleasure  in  life  by 
the  wearing  of  your  most  admirable 
work.  When,  Fosqu6,  did  you  begin 
so  much  to  dislike  parting  with  your, 
jewels  ? 

Fos.  When  my  customers  began  to  be 
killed  for  it.  1  will  go  get  your  neck¬ 
lace.  {^He  goes  up  to  fetch  it. ) 

Mar.  (aside).  Good  as  he  is  odd. 
Few  goldsmiths  would  care  what  be¬ 
came  of  their  customers  so  they  paid 
their  bills. 

And.  (aside  to  her).  Madam,  for  the 
love  of  God  do  not  take  the  necklace  ! 

Mar.  My  good  fellow,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Fos.  (coming  dawn  with  the  necklace  in 
his  hand. )  What  said  he,  madam  ? 

Mar.  He  was  imploring  me,  for  the 
love  of  God  do  not  take  the  necklace  ! 

Fos.  He's  a  fool ;  attend  not  to  him. 


Here  is  your  bauble.  You  will  not  lose 
it.  (A  shout  is  heard  outside.) 

Mar.  What  is  that  ? 

(Tkt^  ail  run  to  the  window^  except 
Fosque,  who  remains  in  fronts  apparently 
unconscious  of  everything  but  the  loss  of 
his  jewels.) 

Fos.  So  they  take  all  I  love  away 
from  me,  bit  by  bit,  piece  by  piece,  and 
they  grin  at  me  as  they  do  it.  Perdi¬ 
tion  !  I  saw  her  grin  at  me  when  she 
took  it. 

Mar.  (at  the  windoxv).  See,  see  !  Sar¬ 
grais  is  doing  something  to  the  statue 
in  the  monument  there  ! 

Steph.  What  on  earth  is  he  doing,  em¬ 
bracing  that  old  figure  ? 

Fos.  (still  at  his  own  thoughts).  But 
Daniel  Fosqu6  will  have  it  back  one 
night,  then  it  will  be  his  turn  to  grin — 
his  turn  to  grin  ! 

Mar.  Look,  look  !  They  are  giving 
him  a  torch. 

Steph.  He  has  turned  the  thing  round. 
And  see,  he  has  disappeared  behind  it  ! 
Father,  father,  come  and  see  ! 

Fos.  See  what  ?  see  what  ?  Come 
girl,  from  the  window,  and  let 
not  our  neighbors  think  my  daughter  a 
busybody.  What  is  the  shouting  about, 
Andrb  ? 

And.  M.  Sargrais,  sir,  has,  it  seems, 
discovered  how  the  murderer  disap¬ 
pears  ;  for  he  has  turned  the  statue  in 
the  monument  outside,  and  found  a  pas¬ 
sage  behind  it,  into  which  he-  has  this 
moment  gone  with  four  others. 

Fos.  Ay,  a  knavish  statue. 

And.  (aside  to  Fosque).  Had  you  not 
better  be  gone  ?  I  will  keep  them  in 
parley  till  you  can  get  down  the  street. 

Fos.  And  damn  myself  by  running  ? 
Ha,  ha  !  it  is  a  very  young  man,  this 
apprentice. 

(A  panel  in  the  wall  slides  back,  and 
Sargrais  appears  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  closely  followed  by  four  Guards. ) 

Sar.  Close  the  doors,  and  let  no  one 
leave  the  house.  Take  the  torch,  and 
bring  in  the  chest  we  came  upon  in  the 
passage. 

(Eixit  two  of  them  through  the  panel.) 

\st  Guard.  This  innocent,  blushing 
apprentice,  sir,  has  no  doubt  made 
good  use  of  that  passage. 

Sar.  If  so,  he  has  used  it  for  the  last 
time. 

Steph.  Oh,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  he 
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has  done  nothing.  We  did  not- know 
any  of  us  of  this  passage.  Andr6,  tell 
them  you  know  nothing  of  it — tell  them 
so. 

And.  I  cannot,  for  it  would  be  a  lie. 

Steph.  A  lie  ? — a  lie  ?  In  God’s  name, 
what  do  you  mean  ? 

( The  chest  has  now  been  brought  in, 
and  is  burst  open  ;  heaps  of  jewelry  and 
gold-work  roll  out  on  the  floor.  Ste- 
*PHANIE  sinks  down.) 

And.  Well,  gentlemen,  be  brief.  I 
am  ready  to  confess  anything  you  may 
require  ;  but  this  is  no  place  for  such 
things.  {He  points  at  Stephanie  pros¬ 
trate.)  My  most  honored  master,  fare¬ 
well  ;  look  to  your  daughter. 

Tos.  {to  Sargrais).  Stay,  this  man  is 
to  marry  my  daughter. 

And.  1  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  sorry 
jest.  God  may  forgive  you,  I  cannot. 

Fos.  .\  jest  ? — a  jest  ?  M.  Sargrais, 
I  must  tell  you  that  this  young  man 
never  knows  when  I  am  in  jest  or  when 


I  am  in  earnest.  I  have  said  he  shall 
marry  her.  Is  it  not  enough  ?  You 
silly  jailers  !  can  you  not  see  that  he  is 
blushing  while  I  am  pale  ?  It  is  better 
to  blush  than  grow  pale.  Do  you  mark 
what  I  say  ?  the  man  is  innocent  !  I, 
I,  Daniel  Fosque,  have  slain  all  men  in 
the  dead  o’  night  who  dared  to  rob  me 
of  my  jewels.  But  I  shall  lose  them  all 
now,  for  they  bury  men  naked  by  the 
roadside.  Sirs,  the  dead  are  very,  very 
poor.  No  gold  there — no  jewels  there  ! 
No  throbbing  head  there — no  bursting 
heart-strings  there  !  No  love  there — 
no  little  daughter  there  !  (Stephanie 
throws  herself  sobbing  into  his  arms.) 
Ah,  God,  no  little  daughter  there  ! 
Shall  I  show  you  the  knife  that  did  the 
murders  ?  Look  for  it  in  my  corpse. 
{He  stabs  himself  and  falls.) 

Steph.  Oh,  father,  father,  father  ! 

Fos.  Little  one,  think  not  too  ill  of 
me  ;  think  not,  I  pray  you,  too  ill  of 
me.  {He  dies. ) — Blaclnvood' s  Magazine. 


SOCIALISM  AND  ITS  DIVERSIONS. 
BY  H.  R.  FOX  BOURNE. 


Socialism  is  neither  a  new  craze,  as 
some  of  its  opponents  assert,  nor  a  new 
revelation,  as  some  of  its  apostles  would 
have  us  believe.  It  is,  if  not  as  old  as 
the  hills,  or  even  as  old  as  mankind,  at 
least  as  old  as  civilisation.  So  soon  as 
any  group  of  men  in  remote  ages,  out¬ 
growing  the  limits  of  family  life,  learnt 
the  expediency  of  living  together  in 
friendship,  the  need  arose  of  rules  for 
social  organisation  and  mutual  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  common  interest.  The  need 
was,  to  same  extent,  met  by  those  com¬ 
munal  institutions  among  primitive  races 
about  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  others 
have  written  very  learnedly  and  instruc-' 
lively,  and  of  which  traces — more  or  less 
confused  and  perverted — exist  nearly 
everywhere  to  this  day.  And  if,  from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
record,  the  oldest  and  most  aggressive 
tribes  and  races  were  so  busy  in  extend¬ 
ing  their  sway  over  other  tribes  and  races 
that  the  necessity  for  developing  schemes 
of  peaceable  and  orderly  living  among 
themselves  was  postponed,  the  necessity 
still  existed,  and  efforts  to  meet  it  were 


not  wanting.  We  find  indications  of 
this  inevitable  tendency  in  the  traditions 
and  literature  of  every  ancient  com¬ 
munity  about  which  we  know  anything, 
and  Plato’s  “  Republic,”  though  the 
completest,  is  but  one  among  many  of 
old-world  socialistic  plans.  With  what¬ 
ever  notions  of  interdependent  life 
among  its  members  the  bolder  and  more 
aggressive  tribes  or  races  that  forced 
their  ways  through  regions  and  centuries 
may  have  started,  and  however  they 
may  seem  to  have  strayed  from  the 
original  simplicity  with  which  they 
began,  yet  this  original  simplicity,  or 
some  expansion  or  distortion  of  it, 
became  an  ideal,  and  thoughtful  men, 
like  Plato  and  a  crowd  of  others,  did 
little  more  than  strive  to  bring  back  and 
build  up  again  the  old  ideal. 

The  history  of  all  civilisation,  then, 
includes,  as  an  essential  item,  the  history 
of  Socialism,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  various  nations  that  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Apart  from  its  theological  tenets,  the 
whole  genius  of  Christianity  is  socialistic 
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or  communistic,  and  not  a  few  of  those 
theological  tenets  mainly  served  to , 
emphasise  the  socialistic  or  communis* 
tic  institutions  of  the  early  Christians. 
Into  the  Church,  becoming  militant  and 
tyrannical  perforce,  and  making  many 
compromises  with  the  militant  and 
tyrannical  organisations  that  it  encoun¬ 
tered,  divers  abuses  crept.  But  there 
has  been  no  age  of  the  Church  in  which 
some  of  its  worthiest  men  have  not 
sought,  by  reverting  to  the  ideal,  to 
crush  or  check  those  abuses.  **  The 
rich  are  robbers,”  wrote  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  ;  “all  things  should  be  in  com¬ 
mon.”  ”  Nature  created  community,” 
wrote  St.  Ambrose  ;  “  private  property 
is  the  offspring  of  usurpation.”  ”  In 
strict  justice  everything  should  belong 
to  all,’'  wrote  St.  Clement ;  “  iniquity 
alone  has  created  private  property.” 
And  so  all  through  the  generations,  and 
with  popular  as  well  as  with  sacerdotal 
reformers.  The  Jacquerie  in  France 
and  Lollardism  in  England,  such  writ¬ 
ings  as  ”  The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plow¬ 
man,”  and  such  preachings  as  John 
Bale's  are  but  efforts,  vague  enough  and 
faulty  enough  without  doubt,  but  real 
and  earnest,  to  bring  back  and  build  up 
again  the  Socialist  ideal. 

”  God  made  man  upright ;  but  they 
sought  out  many  inventions.”  Modern 
intelligence  has  given  to  the  text  a  new 
reading,  which  neither  the  most  bigoted 
theologian  not  the  most  rigid  Socialist 
attempts  to  controvert.  Most  of  the  in* 
ventions  that  mankind  has  sought  out 
have  been  vastly  to  its  advantage,  even 
though  some,  or  many,  or  all  of  them, 
may  have  brought  harm  as  well  as  bene¬ 
fit  in  their  train  :  and  although  not  a 
few — from  the  invention  of  darts  and 
arrows  down  to  the  invention  of  dyna¬ 
mite — may,  for  some  time  after  their 
disclosure,  have  seemed  to  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  mischievous.  None  of  us 
would  like  to  go  back  to  the  rude  savage 
life  of  our  remote  forefathers,  or  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden — if  we  could  find  it. 
We  should  feel  ourselves  poor  indeed 
without  our  steam-engines,  and  other 
appliances  of  civilisation  ;  and  we  should 
be  very  uncomfortable  indeed  if  we  were 
as  devoid  of  clothing  as  were  our  ”  first 
parents,”  or  even  if  we  had  nothing 
warmer  and  seemlier  to  cover  us  than 
the  fig-leaves  that  Eve  was  prompted  by 


the  serpent  to  string  together.  The 
processes  of  evolution — whether  we  start 
from  such  very  crude  beginnings  as 
Darwin  indicated,  or  whether  we  date 
our  researches  only  from  the  primitive 
bases  of  human  development  to  which 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  others  refer 
us — are  of  a  nature  that  Socialists  have 
as  little  reason  to  complain  of  as  to  re¬ 
fuse  credence  to  ;  and  the  author  of 
”  The  Earthly  Paradise,”  who  spent' 
much  of  his  early  leisure  in  sweet  sing¬ 
ing  about  Greek  myths  and  those  phases 
of  old-world  life  in  which  he  then  de¬ 
lighted,  and  who  now  devotes  the  leisure 
of  middle  age  to  the  writing  of  Socialist 
chants  and  to  fierce  advocacy  of  Social¬ 
ism,  as  he  understands  it — would  be  no 
more  willing  than  any  one  else  to  have 
us  thrown  back  into  the  age  of  una;sthet- 
ic  barbarism,  or  even  into  the  aesthetic 
surroundings  of  Mediterranean  existence 
as  it  is  imagined  to  have  been  some  two 
dozen  centuries  ago. 

The  avowed  Socialists  are,  for  the 
most  part,  evolutionists  like  the  rest  of 
us.  They  accept  all  that  they  find  good 
in  the  triumphs  slowly  and  laboriously 
won  by  civilisation  from  the  first  ages 
till  now,  and  they  adapt  their  socialistic 
ideal  thereto.  No  one  can  blame  them 
for  that.  Such  blame  as  they  seem  fairly 
open  to  will  be  stated  presently. 

It  was  said  in  the  commencement  of 
this  paper  that  Socialism  is  as  old  as 
civilisation.  It  may  also  be  said  that  its 
complete  ideal,  rightly  set  forth,  is  one 
that  all  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  who  desire  those  fiuits  to  issue 
in  seeds  and  blossoms  and  other  fruits, 
must  be  substantially  agreed  about.  All 
poets,  all  philosophers,  all  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  all  whose  sympathies  with  hu¬ 
manity  at  large  are  real,  however  faulty 
may  be  their  utterance  of  them,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  of  one  mind  here.  The  ideal 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  per¬ 
fection  of  civilisation,  the  realisation  of 
a  heaven  upon  earth  which,  whether  or 
not  any  other  heaven  can  be  reached 
hereafter,  will  be  as  heavenly  as  any 
earthlings  can  hope  for. 

According  to  this  ideal,  which  all  of 
us  may  share  and  few  can  quarrel  with, 
the  time  will  come,  and  must  be  striven 
after  till  it  does  come,  when  every  living 
person  will  be  as  happy  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  or  her  to  be  ;  when  every  child 
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born  into  the  world  will  be  healthy  in 
mind  and  body,  and  will  have  healthy 
and  ennobling  surroundings  all  through 
the  years  of  up-bringing,  all  the  mental 
and  bodily  faculties  being  developed  to 
the  utmost,  and  an  in  every  way  auspi¬ 
cious  training-time  being  followed  by  a 
no  less  auspicious  start  in  the  serious 
work  of  life  ;  when  that  work  in  life  will 
be  never  too  serious  and  never  irksome, 
men  and  women  alike  taking  the  shares 
they  are  best  fitted  for,  and  contributing 
no  more  toil  than  is  necessary  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  each  and  all  under  the  sim¬ 
plest  conditions  of  refined  happiness  and 
in  a  perfect  harmony  of  individual  inde¬ 
pendence  with  mutual  combination  for 
the  good  of  all  ;  when  there  will  be  no 
capitalists,  no  middlemen,  no  rent-tak¬ 
ing,  and  no  interest-drawing,  and  if  there 
is  any  wage-paying,  only  such  wage  as 
is  a  due  and  full  equivalent  for  the  por¬ 
tion  of  work  done,  which  shall  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  exigencies  of  the  community, 
and  shall  be  so  assessed  and  paid  for  as 
to  leave  no  margin  of  profit  to  any  but 
the  actual  workers  ;  when  all  tasks,  the 
most  menial  and  the  most  dignified,  will 
be  so  agreeable  and  so  cheerfully  under¬ 
taken  as  to  be  no  tasks  at  all,  or,  if  still 
irksome  in  any  way  so  evenly  distributed 
that  none  can  be  aggrieved  at  having  to 
do  his  share;  when,  evil  being  eradicated 
along  with  every  other  disease,  by  prop¬ 
er  nurture  and  education,  there  will  be 
no  crime,  no  need  for  harsh  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  no  other  machinery 
of  government  than  that  which  is  volun¬ 
tarily  and  gladly  appointed  in  the  truest 
democracy  that  can  be  devised  ;  when, 
purity  and  honesty  being  the  universal 
rule,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  mar¬ 
riage  laws  or  any  interference  with 
altogether  natural  developments  of 
family  life  ;  and,  finally,  when  the  old 
and  infirm  will  be  cared  for,  like  the 
young  and  feeble,  by  the  community  at 
large,  and  death  will  be  as  entirely  freed 
from  its  terrors  as  birth  was  freed  from 
its  risks.  Truly  a  millennium,  or  some¬ 
thing  belter  than  any  millennium  ever 
portrayed  for  us  in  any  inspired  apoc¬ 
alypse  !  Yet  a  dream  worth  dreaming, 
and  an  ideal  worth  aiming  at. 

Modern  Socialists,  of  course,  difter 
from  one  another  as  to  particular  details 
in  the  future  they  look  forward  to,  just 
as  they  differ  from  older  Socialists,  and 


as  those  older  Socialists  aho  differed 
from  one  another.  Fancies  can  only 
be  elaborated  out  of  facts,  and,  though 
our  imagination  is  not  bounded  by  our 
knowledge,  it  is  limited  to  its  radiations. 
To-day's  ideal  cannot  be  the  same  as 
yesterday’s,  nor  can  mine  be  identical 
with  yours.  This  reflection  should 
make  both  you  and  me  tolerant  of  other 
people’s  disagreements  with  us,  and 
should  warn  all  of  us  that  fresh  ideals, 
to-morrow  and  afterwards,  may  super¬ 
sede  to  day’s,  just  as  to-day’s  have 
superseded  yesterday’s.  But,  broadly 
stated,  the  views  epitomised  above  are 
the  views  of  most  modern  Socialists,  and 
few  enthusiastic  schemers  after  the  per¬ 
fection  of  humanity  will  materially  dis¬ 
sent  from  them.  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Browning,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  substan¬ 
tially  endorse  them,  as  well  as  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Morris,  among  the  poets  ;  and  po¬ 
litical  economists  of  the  school  of  Mill 
and  Caitnes,  and  disciples  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  Darwin,  Carlyle,  and 
George  Eliot,  no  less  than  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  his  followers.  How,  then,  is  it  that 
any  one  can  have  much  or  anything  to 
say  against  the  Socialists  ? 

That  question  brings  us  to  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  briefly  to  point  out.  There 
are  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  Social¬ 
ists,  so  far  as  the  adoption  or  toleration 
of  the  Socialistic  ideal  is  concerned,  for 
every  one  who  consents  to  join  with  the 
avowed  Socialists  in  their  plans  or  pro¬ 
fessions  for  aiming  at  their  ideal.  Why 
so  ?  Because,  however  excellent  their 
ideal,  and  however  worthy  their  inten¬ 
tions  may  be,  the  avowed  Socialists  seem 
to  outsiders  to  go  quite  astray  in  their 
projects  for  realisij^g  it.  Socialism  is  a 
beautiful  thing  ;  but  the  methods  chosen 
for  making  the  ideal  a  reality,  or  in  any 
way  approaching  thereto,  appear  to  be 
for  the  most  part  unwise  diversions, 
often  amiable,  but  oftener  mischievous, 
and  always  illogical. 

Modern  Socialism — or  Communism  as 
it  then  usually  called  itself,  and  as  that 
form  of  it  is  still  styled,  in  order  to 
separate  it  from  the  younger  and  more 
vigorous  growth — began  to  be  a  creed  or 
a  religion  in  France  barely  a  century 
ago.  Rousseau,  and  the  other  intellect¬ 
ual  rebels  who  helped  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  by  their  words,  if  not  by 
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their  acts,  were  its  pioneers,  and  it  took 
shape,  albeit  vague  and  various,  under 
the  guidance  of  men  like  the  Abb^ 
Fauchet,  Saint- Just,  and  Joubert.  The 
downfall  of  the  First  Republic  wrecked 
the  schemes  of  those  who  hoped  to 
raise  France  by  one  jerk  from  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  an  effete  feudalism  into  a  para* 
dise  of  “  liberty,  equality,  and  frater¬ 
nity”  ;  but  it  leh  many  heroic  malcon¬ 
tents  to  work  out  divers  schemes  of  social 
regeneration,  whence  ensued  phalan¬ 
steries  and  experiments  of  all  sorts,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  England,  and  yet 
more  in  the  United  States.  Robert 
Owen’s  Harmony  Hall  furnishes  an 
example  with  which  many  Englishmen 
are  familiar  ;  and  though  Harmony  Hall 
soon  failed,  and  Owen’s  ”  Book  of  the 
New  Moral  VVorld  ”  has  hardly  any 
readers  now,  the  wisdom  involved  in  his 
fallacies  has  largely  influenced  not  a  few 
of  the  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
past  half  century. 

Neither  Robert  Owen,  nor  such  French 
prophets  and  apostles  of  Socialism  as 
Proudhon,  Saint-Simon,  and  Fourier, 
nor  such  German  imitators  of  them  as 
Weitling  and  Albrecht,  however,  are 
recognised  as  leaders  of  the  Socialistic 
movement  which,  in  separate  and  often 
conflicting  currents,  is  now  in  progress. 
”  Socialism  is  dead,”  wrote  Louis  Rey- 
baud  in  1853.  ”  To  speak  of  it  is  to 

pronounce  us  funeral  oration.”  It  had 
to  be  revived  by  Rodbertus-Jagetzow 
and  his  famous  interpreters  and  contin- 
uators,  Rarl  Marx  and  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle.  It  is  to  these  two  chief  exponents 
of  German  Socialism  that  the  various 
English  schools  look  for  guidance  and 
inspiration,  though  many  of  them,  un¬ 
able  to  read  the  German  texts,  and  not 
enlightened  by  such  hazy  paraphrases 
and  commentaries  as  Mr.  Hyndman  and 
others  offer  them,  are  now  welcoming 
the  lucid  boldness  of  the  newest  and 
cleverest  treatise  within  their  reach, 
“  The  Co-operative  Commonwealth  ”  of 
Mr.  Laurence  Gronlund,  an  American 
Socialist.  Mr.  Gronlund  takes  his  po¬ 
litical  economy,  such  as  it  is,  chiefly 
from  Marx's  development  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Rodbertus,  and  joins  with  it 
much  ethical  speculation,  such  as  it  is, 
drawn  from  Lassalle,  who  was  much 
more  than  a  theoriser  in  economics,  as 
well  as  from  other  precursors. 


But  this  brief  reference  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Socialism  is  by  the  way.  It 
would  be  idle  here,  and  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  to  attempt  any 
detailed  review  of  it.  All  that  need  be 
attempted  is  to  specify  roughly,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  not  unfairly,  sonre  of  the 
most  notable  diversions  of  the  new  re¬ 
ligion — using  the  term  ”  diversions”  in 
both  its  dictionary  senses.  A  diversion 
may  be  either  a  serious,  and  perhaps 
mischievous,  turning  aside  from  the  safe 
and  proper  pathway  between  a  beautiful 
ideal  and  its  realisation  ;  or  it  may  be 
mere  playing  with  a  subject,  more  or 
less  harmless,  and  perhaps  even  com¬ 
mendable,  but  only  pastime  for  all  that. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  any  rate,  the  vast  majority  of 
people  who  call  themselves  Socialists 
make  little  more  than  a  plaything  of 
their  Socialism.  Whether  the  avowed 
English  Socialists  number  ten  or  fifty  or 
a  hundred  thousand — and  even  friendly 
estimates  vary  between  these  figures — it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  not  more 
than  a  hundred  of  them  have  ever  read 
a  line  of  Karl  Marx's  ”  Das  Kapital,” 
that  being  a  very  heavy  piece  of  reading 
with  which  the  critics  who  condemn  it 
are  much  more  familiar  than  the  dis¬ 
ciples  who  claim  it  as  their  gospel  ; 
while  the  great  bulk  of  them  know 
hardly  anything  more  of  Ferdinand  Las- 
sa|le  than  is  contained  in  the  pathetic 
record  of  his  blighted  life,  or  in  the 
somewhat  cruel  exaggeration  of  it  in 
Mr.  George  Meredith’s  “  Tragic  Come¬ 
dians.”  Mr.  Hyndman,  of  course,  they 
try  to  understand  through  his  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  they  obtain  weekly  or 
monthly  doses  of  diluted  Socialism  from 
Justice,  the  Commonweal,  To-day,  and 
other  periodicals.  Moreover,  there  are 
plenty  of  other  volumes  besides  Mr. 
Gronlund’s  “  Co-operative  Common¬ 
wealth  ”  for  them  to  study  if  they 
choose  ;  but  most  of  them  do  not  choose. 
They  find  it  easier  to  talk  Socialism, 
more  or  less  prettily,  or  more  or  less 
angrily,  but  always  vaguely,  in  drawing¬ 
rooms,  public-house  parlors,  and  else¬ 
where,  and  to  make  it  the  pastime  of 
their  spare  week-day  evenings  and  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons,  than  to  adopt  it  as  their 
study  or  the  business  of  their  lives. 

These  English  players  with  Socialism 
are  too  closely  mixed  up  with  one 
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another,  either  as  friends  or  as  foes,  or  opposed  to  the  class  of  laborers — no 
as  both  by  turns,  to  be  separated  ‘into \  classes  at  all,  indeed  ;  and  if  capital  of 
distinct  classes  or  clusters  ;  but  they  \ny  sort,  only  such  capital  as  is  worthily 


may  for  convenience  be  spoken  of  under 
four  groups,  as  the  Scientific  Socialists, 
the  Christian  Socialists,  the  .Esthetic 
Socialists,  and  the  Anarchic  Socialists. 

The  Scientific  Socialists  are  those  who 
regard  Karl  Marx,  whether  they  have 
ever  read  him  or  not,  as  the  greatest 
political  economist  who  ever  lived. 
Karl  Marx,  of  course,  is  a  guide  and 
prophet  to  a  great  many,  in  and  out  of 
England,  who  do  not  follow  him  in 
some  respects,  and  who  go  beyond  him  in 
others  ;  but  “  Das  Kapital  is  especially 
the  text-book  of  those  who  claim  to 
discuss  and  to  develop  scientifically  the 
principles  of  Socialism.  Das  Kapital” 
is  a  treatise  not  easy  to  refute.  Starting 
with  the  economical  truths  or  truisms 
propounded  by  Adam  Snrith,  Ricardo, 
and  other  approved  economists,  Marx 
insisted  that,  labor  being  the  only  stand¬ 
ard  of  value,  all  the  produce  of  labor 
ought  to  belong  to  the  laborer.  There 
should  be  no  "surplus  value  ”  taken, 
under  the  guise  of  interest,  rent,  profit, 
or  what  not.  from  its  rightful  owner  the 
laborer,  and  wrongfully  appropriated  by 
any  one  else  known  as  a  capitalist. 
Capital  is  but  the  accumulation  of  so 
much  wealth  as  has  been  filched  or  forced 
by  fraud  or  tyranny  from  the  inade¬ 
quately  paid  laborer  ;  "  it  is  dead'labor, 
which  can  revive  only  by  sucking,  vam¬ 
pire-like,  the  blood  of  living  labor,  which 
■  lives  and  thrives  with  ail  the  more  vigor 
the  more  blood  it  absorbs.”  ”  Hence 
we  find,”  said  Marx,  ”  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth  at  one  pole  of  society 
advances  step  by  step  with  an  accumula¬ 
tion  at  the  other  pole  of  poverty,  servi¬ 
tude,  and  moral  degradation  of  the  class 
which,  out  of  its  produce,  brings  capital 
into  existence.” 

Marx  was  fond  of  spicing  his  logic 
with  bold  rhetoric,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
give  mathematical  precision  to  his 
scheme,  he  assumed  as  fact  much  that 
cannot  be  proved  ;  and  more  than  that, 
he  vitiated  his  whole  problem  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  by  shutting  his  eyes  to 
realities  which,  however  obnoxious  they 
may  be,  must  be  dealt  with  as  realities 
until  they  can  be  abolished.  It  may  be 
that,  in  an  ideal  state  of  society,  there 
will  and  should  be  no  class  of  capitalists 


applied  by  the  community  at  large  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  all  its  individuals. 
But  the  whole  ideal  must  be  achieved  be¬ 
fore  any  portion  of  it  can  be  other  than 
visionary  and  untrustworthy.  Marx’s 
contention  that  the  capitalist  regime  has 
only  existed  in  Europe  for  some  three 
hundred  years  is  in  the  nature  of  a  quib¬ 
ble,  for  the  feudal  landlords,  the  trad¬ 
ing  guilds,  the  monastic  organisations, 
the  courtly  sycophants,  and  so  forth  of 
the  middle  ages  were,  in  truth,  quite  as 
much  capitalists  as  are  the  great  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  the  wealthy 
bondholders,  and  the  prosperous  mid¬ 
dlemen  of  the  present  day  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  unjust  may  be  the  treatment  of  the 
laboring  classes  now,  they  fare  much 
better  than  did  their  predecessors  in 
former  centuries.  Capital  may  or  may 
not  be  a  curse  to  be  got  rid  of  hereafter, 
but  it  has  been  a  blessing  as  well  as  a 
curse  hitherto  ;  and  in  any  case  the  only 
possible  method  of  getting  rid  of  it  or 
of  making  it  solely  a  blessing  is  to  profit 
by  experience,  and,  step  by  step,  to 
work  out  the  reforms  by  which,  if  any¬ 
how,  our  ideal  is  to  be  reached.  Even 
Socialists  must  take  the  world  as  they 
find  it,  if  they  really  want  to  mend  it ; 
and  Marx,  in  his  calm  moments,  freely 
acknowledged  this.  ”  From  my  point 
of  view,”  he  said,  ”  according  to  which 
the  evolution  of  the  economic  system  of 
society  may  be  likened  to  the  evolution 
of  nature,  the  individual  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  social  conditions,  whose 
creature  he  must  remain,  however  he 
may  strive  to  free  himself  from  them.” 
Again,  ”  Even  when  a  community  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  course  of 
the  natural  law  that  regulates  its  ad¬ 
vance,  it  can  neither  avoid  the  phases  of 
its  natural  development  nor  abolish  them 
by  decree,  but  it  can  somewhat  abridge 
their  periods  and  diminish  the  evils  that 
come  in  their  train.” 

If  Karl  Marx  had  always  held  the  dis¬ 
creet  opinion  just  quoted,  and  if  his 
followers  would  now  abide  by  it,  the 
Marxian  school  would  have  few  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  might  count  its  adherents  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  But  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Socialists  are  not  satisfied  with  doc¬ 
trines  and  propagandist  methods  in 
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which  there  would  be  no  fundamental 
difference,  whatever  might  be  the  diver¬ 
gencies  in  detail,  between  them  and  the 
pupils  of  such  other  pioneers  of  social 
reform,  themselves  widely  divergent  in 
detail,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  In  their  ostensible  anxiety  to 
rush  at  once  towards  their  ideal,  they 
stumble  and  fall  grotesquely  and  piti¬ 
fully  in  their  everyday  occupations. 

To  those  who  apprehend  the  wisdom 
that  was  combined  with  the  errors  in 
Karl  Marx’s  teaching,  it  is  a  spectacle 
too  sad  for  laughter  which  is  offered 
nowadays  by  the  Scientific  Socialists  in 
their  frivolous  quarrelling  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  with  all  who  stand 
aside  from  the  quarrel.  The  comical 
conditions  under  which,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  the  Socialist  League  broke  off  from 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  that 
till  then  had  been  the  acknowledged  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Marx’s  policy  in  Eng- 
and,  are  known  to  many.  Before  that, 
however,  the  Social  Democratic  Federa¬ 
tion  had  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Henry 
George  and  other  more  or  less  violent 
champions  of  land  nationalisation  and 
other  projects,  wise  or  foolish,  practi¬ 
cable  or  impracticable,  for  approaching 
the  end  which  all  the  agita)ors  were  pre¬ 
sumably  anxious  to  reach.  Had  Mr. 
Hyndman  and  his  friends  understood 
their  opportunity,  and  been  as  compe¬ 
tent  as  we  must  suppose  that  they  were 
anxious,  to  make  Scientific  Socialism  a 
power  in  England,  they  might  have 
made,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  start  in 
a  crusade  which,  thus  started  and  pru¬ 
dently  carried  out,  would  even  already 
have  been  formidable  instead  of  con¬ 
temptible. 

But  a  more  notable  instance  and  warn¬ 
ing  occurred  a  few  years  earlier.  The 
International  Working  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  crudely  projected  by  Karl  Marx 
and  others  as  far  back  as  t847,  first  took 
shape  in  London  in  1864,  when  George 
Odger  and  many  other  prominent 
champions  of  working  class  interests, 
and  Professor  Beesly  and  other  influen¬ 
tial  outsiders,  joined  with  delegates  from 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other*for- 
eign  countries,  in  planning  an  organi¬ 
sation,  thoroughly  socialistic  in  its  ten¬ 
dencies,  for  revolutionising  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  International  was  never 
strong  enough  to  justify  the  alarm  that 


its  name  stirred  up  ;  but,  had  it  worked 
in  the  lines  on  which  it  started,  it  might 
have  secured  for  millions  of  foreign 
working  men  similar  benefits  to  those 
that  English  working  men  bad  gained 
by  their  trades  unions,  and  might  have 
anticipated  and  greatly  surpassed  the 
work  that  is  now  being  done  by  its 
modest  offshoot,  the  Workmen’s  Peace 
Association,  whose  secretary  and  mov¬ 
ing  spirit  is  Mr.  Cremer,  the  original 
secretary  of  the  International.  But 
Karl  Marx  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
International,  and  under  his  guidance — 
social  reformer  and  economist  though 
he  was — it  was  quickly  diverted  from 
economical  into  political  channels,  and 
made  an  instrument  for  abortive  revo¬ 
lutionary  efforts  instead  of  fruitful 
schemes  of  reformation.  Sober  F^ng- 
lishmen,  and  many  foreigners  as  well, 
had  withdrawn  from  it,  but  Karl  Marx 
had  continued  and  came  to  be  more  than 
ever  its  leader,  before  its  exploits  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871 
— an  outburst  of  lawless  patriotism  which 
diverse  critics  will  judge  diversely, 
though  there  cannot  be  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  cold,  calculating  theorist  who 
managed  or  mismanaged  it  from  his  cosy 
study  on  Haverstock  Hill. 

As  1  saw  a  good  deal  of  Karl  Marx 
about  that  time,  and  had  somewhat  ex¬ 
ceptional  oppiortunities  for  checking  his 
theories  by  his  practice,  I  may  be  allowed 
here  to  interpolate  a  small  anecdote, 
which  seems  to  illustrate  not  only  his 
character  but  much  of  the  infirmity  of 
the  school  of  Scientific  Socialists  founded 
by  him.  On  my  asking  him  one  day 
why  he  had  sent  to  me,  with  a  very 
complimentary  letter  of  introduction, 
one  of  his  hangers-on,  who  may  be  called 
Mr.  Blank,  he  frankly  replied,  “  Mr. 
Blank  is  a  very  great  fool,  but  he  is  a 
very  good  tool."  Whether  fool  or  not, 
Mr.  Blank,  when  he  ceased  to  have 
employment  as  Karl  Marx's  tool,  passed 
into  the  employment  of  other  politicians, 
first  Whigs  and  afterwards  Tories. 

The  Christian  Socialists  have  some 
excuse  for  standing -aloof  from,  or  not 
fraternising  very  closely  with,  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Socialists,  especially  as  they  claim 
to  be  an  older  organisation.  Christian 
Socialism,  as  a  distinct  movement  in 
England,  dates  from  1848,  when  Charles 
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Kingsley,  Frederick  Denison  Mauiice, 
and  others,  started  a  newspaper  organ, 
began  to  issue  tracts,  and  did  other 
useful  and  useless  work,  being  prompted 
thereto  partly  by  s>mpathy  with  the 
Chartists  and  partly  by  hatred  of  what 
Kingsley  called  the“  narrow,  conceited, 
hypocritical,  anarchic,  and  atheistic 
scheme  of  the  universe,”  put  forward  or 
implied  in  the  policy  of  the  Manchester 
School.  “  Alton  Locke  ”  was  a  vigor¬ 
ous  presentment,  in  the  form  of  fiction, 
of  the  views  of  these  Christian  Social¬ 
ists  ;  and  if  they  failed  to  take  the  world 
by  storm,  it  was  not  through  lack  of  elo¬ 
quent  literature  or  forcible  preaching. 
Their  influence  has  not  died  out,  though 
the  body  which  now  purports  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  is  only  an  insignificant  and 
pretentious  clique,  styling  itself  the 
Guild  of  St.  Matthew,  with  about  half 
a  hundred  clerical  and  about  a  hundred 
lay  members.  The  views  put  forward 
by  Kingsley  and  Maurice  are  held,  with 
more  or  less  clearness  and  more  or  less 
zeal,  by  vast  numbers  of  the  clergy, 
whether  of  the  Kroad  Church  or  of  the 
High  Church,  and  by  not  a  few  Non¬ 
conformist  ministers  and  their  flocks. 
They  have  issued  in  a  distinct  cult  at  the 
universities,  and  find  practical  expres¬ 
sion  in  such  schemes  as  that  of  Toyn¬ 
bee  Hall,  in  Whitechapel. 

Whether  we  think  them  overwise  or 
not,  we  have  no  right  to  speak  disre- 
spec^tfully  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  and 
of  the  multitude  of  zealous  or  well  mean¬ 
ing  men  and  women  who,  not  calling 
themselves  by  that  name,  are  more  or 
less  guided  by  the  sentiments  or  con¬ 
victions  of  which  the  Guild  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  now  undertakes  to  be  the  chief  in¬ 
terpreter.  Whether  or  not  they  accept 
the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx  as  scientifi¬ 
cally  true,  and  of  solid  value,  they  base 
their  creed  on  something  more  than 
science,  and,  in  their  opinion,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  any  scientific 
deductions.  They  point  to  the  precept 
and  example  of  the  Founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  who  denounced  the  money¬ 
changers  in  the  Temple,  and  rich  and 
greedy  people  everywhere,  who  taught 
communism  in  its  simplest  form,  and, 
while  bidding  His  followers  ”  render 
unto  Cfesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,” 
and  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  turn 
the  other  cheek  also  to  the  smiter,  laid 
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down  clear  rules  of  justice  'for  the  mu¬ 
tual  advantage  of  all  persons  alike.  Hav¬ 
ing  actual  experience  to  quote — that  is, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  records  of 
early  Christianity  are  authentic  history — 
the  Christian  Socialists  are  on  smoother 
ground  of  argument  than  the  Scientific 
Socialists  ;  and  to  those  who  question 
the  possibility  of  a  heaven  on  earth  or 
anywhere  else  being  attained  by  natural 
processes,  they  are  able  to  suggest  su¬ 
pernatural  expedients.  This  makes  the 
work  of  proselytising  easier  for  the 
Christian  Socialists  than  for  some 
others,  and,  with  all  respect  for  its 
apostles  and  their  mission,  it  must  be 
avowed  that  their  doctrines  are  in  as 
conv'»nient  agreement  with  the  sacerdo¬ 
talism  that  some  people  regard  as  a 
pernicious  outgrowth  of  Christianity,  as 
with  the  communistic  ideas  that  were 
part  of  its  conception.  The  Christian 
Socialists  condemn  hierarchies  —  only 
the  other  day  I  heard  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  sneer  at  his  bishops 
and  archbishops  in  terms  that  made  me 
wonder  how  he  could  reconcile  it  with 
his  conscience  to  wear  the  same  cloth 
with  them — and  promise  a  revival  of  the 
unofficial  pastorates  of  the  first  Christian 
generation  ;  but  they  assume  a  spiritual 
supremacy,  which  is  the  kernel  of  sac¬ 
erdotalism,  and  in  these  days  of  threat¬ 
ened  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Church,  those  who  desire  its 
maintenance  as  a  beneficent  and  power¬ 
ful  institution  may  well  encourage  the 
development  of  Christian  Socialism  on 
the  score  of  worldly  prudence  no  less 
than  of  ideal  justice. 

The  exact  position  and  limits  of 
Christian  Socialism  are  hard  to  define, 
but  it  is  yet  harder  to  give  a  definition 
of  .(Esthetic  Socialism.  That  the  thing 
exists,  however,  and  is  a  distinct  and 
active  force  in  modern  opinion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  England,  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
begun,  at  any  rate  in  its  modern  shape, 
with  Mr.  Ruskin,  though  in  Mr.  William 
Morris  it  has  its  foremost  exponent.  In 
his  graceful  and  seductive  essay  or 
lecture,  ”  Art  and  Socialism,”  Mr. 
Morris  says,  ”  It  is  right  and  necessary 
that  all  men  should  have  work  to  do 
which  shall  be  worth  doing,  and  be  of 
itself  pleasant  to  do  ;  and  which  should 
be  done  under  such  conditions  as  would 
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make  it  neither  over-wearisome  nor  over¬ 
anxious.”  That  is  an  aspiration  after 
something  nobler  and  happier  than  the 
lotus-eater’s  dream,  more  exalted  than 
the  Nirvana  of  Buddha.  To  the  prosaic 
ideal  of  the  Scientific  Socialists  it  adds 
a  poetic  charm,  and  there  is  a  rehne- 
ment  about  it  which  is  wanting  in  the 
Christian  Socialist's  scheme  of  rigid 
duty.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  i4i)sthet- 
ic  Socialism,  if  so  it  may  be  termed, 
has  branched  off  from  Christian  Social¬ 
ism  and  allied  itself,  without  subser¬ 
vience  or  agreement  in  all  respects,  with 
Scientific  Socialism.  Poets  and  painters, 
and  many  of  like  mind  with  them  who 
know  not  how  to  string  rhymes  or  to 
handle  a  brush,  instinct  with  love  and 
longing  for  beauty  in  all  its  forms  and 
hues,  resent  the  ugliness  in  the  world, 
and  in  a  mood  of  “  divine  discontent  ” 
seek  to  make  things  better.  It  is  one 
token  out  of  many  that  the  'world  is 
mending  more  than  they  think,  that, 
with  the  spread  of  aesthetic  tastes,  and 
of  the  dainly  judgment  shown  in  culti¬ 
vating  them  among  those  who  are  in  a 
condition  to  make  this  progress  in  their 
own  lives  and  homes,  there  should  be 
a  generous  desire  to  see  the  same  im¬ 
provements  made  in  all  grades  of  society, 
and  that,  instead  of  revelling  them¬ 
selves  in  their  refined  enjoyments,  as  the 
aesthetes  of  former  times,  if  such  there 
were,  may  have  done,  so  many  of  our 
aesthetes  nowadays  should  yearn  and 
even  toil  to  it  for  the  aesthetic  progress  of 
all  mankind  ;  and  more  than  that,  that 
in  promoting  their  aesthetic  mission,  they 
should  look  beneath  the  surface,  and 
yearn  and  even  toil  for  that  complete 
regeneration  of  society  for  which  sesthet- 
icism  can  only  afford  a  sightly  and 
seemly  covering.  •  The  thoughts  are 
worthier  of  him  than  the  verses  in  “  The 
Message  of  the  March  Wind,”  one  of 
the  Socialist  poems  which  Mr.  Morris 
has  lately  written. 

Hark,  the  wind  in  the  elm-boughs  !  From 
London  it  bioweth, 

And  telling  of  gold,  and  of  hope  and  unrest ; 
Of  power  that  helps  not ;  of  wisdom  that 
knoweth. 

But  teachelh  not  aught  of  the  worst  and  the 
best. 

Of  the  rich  men  it  telleth,  and  strange  is  the 
story 

How  they  have,  and  they  hanker,  and  grip 
far  and  wide  ; 


And  they  live,  and  they  die,  and  the  earth  and 
its  glory 

Has  been  but  a  burden  they  scarce  might 
abide. 

Hark  !  the  March- wind  again  of  a  people  is 
telling ; 

Of  the  life  that  they  live  there,  so  haggard 
and  grim. 

That  if  we  and  our  love  amidst  them  had  been 
dwelling 

My  fondness  had  faltered,  thy  beauty  grown 
dim. 

This  land  we  have  loved  in  our  love  and  our 
leisure 

For  them  hangs  in  heaven,  high  out  of  their 
reach  ; 

The  wide  hills  o’er  the  sea-plain  for  them  have 
no  pleasure. 

The  grey  homes  of  their  fathers  no  story  to 
teach. 

The  singers  have  sung,  and  the  builders  have 
builded. 

The  painters  have  fashioned  their  tales  of 
delight  ; 

For  what  and  for  whom  hath  the  world’s  book 
been  gilded. 

When  all  is  for  them  but  the  blackness  of 
nighty 

How  long  and  for  what  is  their  patience 
abiding? 

How  oft  and  how  oft  shall  their  story  be 
told,  • 

While  the  hope  that  none  seeketh  in  darkness 
is  hiding. 

And  in  grief  and  in  sorrow  the  world  grow- 
eth  old  ? 

Mr.  Morris,  and  all  others  of  poetic 
and  artistic  culture,  do  well  to  ask  such 
questions,  and,  by  asking  them,  to  "pro¬ 
voke  such  a  response  of  public  opinion 
as  may  help  towards  redress  of  the  evils 
in  society  which  their  honest  sympathy 
makes  grievous  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  people  at  large  who  actually  suffer 
and  are  degraded  by  those  evils.  But 
when  they  turn  aside  from  writing  plain¬ 
tive  verse,  or  from  drawing  allegorical 
pictures,  like  that  of  “  The  Vampire” 
which  Mr.  Walter  Crane  lately  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Justice,  and  attempt  to  sug¬ 
gest  remedies  for  the  evils  of  society, 
they  show  that  they  are  only  visionary 
theorists  whose  nostrums  are  altogether 
unworkable.  Mr.  Morris,  or  at  any  rate 
the  Socialist  League  of  which  he  is  the 
founder  and  leader,  is  of  opinion  that  if 
the  whole  existing  arrangements  of  ”  so- 
called  civilisation”  can  be  overturned — 
if  ”  the  land,  the  capital,  the  machin¬ 
ery,  factories,  workshops,  stores,  means 
of  transit,  mines,  banking,  all  means 
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of  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,”  can  be  made  “  the  common 
property  of  all  ”  — “  every  man  will  then 
receive  the  full  value  of  his  labor  with¬ 
out  deduction  for  the  proht  of  a  master, 
and,  as  all  wilt  have  to  work,  and  the 
work  now  incurred  by  the  pursuit  of 
profit  will  be  at  an  end,  the  amount  of 
labor  necessary  for  every  individual  to 
perform,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  essen¬ 
tial  work  of  the  world,  will  be  reduced 
to  something  like  two  or  three  hours 
daily,  so  that  every  one  will  have  abun¬ 
dant  leisure  for  following  intellectual  or 
other  pursuits  congenial  to  his  nature.” 
But  we  are  not  told  how  that  wonderful 
result  is  to  be  achieved  ;  what  grounds 
there  are  for  supposing  that — in  such  a 
crowded  country  as  England,  for  in¬ 
stance — two  or  three  hours’  work  a  day 
by  each  person  will  suffice  for  his  main¬ 
tenance  ;  what  method  shall  be  adopted 
in  a  community  without  rulers  for  oblig¬ 
ing  each  pierson  to  do  his  fair  share  of 
work,  or  to  make  no  pernicious  use  of 
his  “abundant  leisure,”  or  anything 
else  that  can  induce  reasonable  men 
and  women  to  give  a  moment’s  serious 
thought  to  their  project.  The  .Esthetic 
Socialists  are  amiable  enthusiasts  and 
beautiful  dreamers,  but  towards  the 
realisation  of  their  dream  they  offer  us 
nothing  better  than  a  ladder  of  cobwebs. 

In  truth,  however,  in  so  far  as  there 
is  any  logic  in  Esthetic  Socialism,  it  is 
the  logic  of  Anarchic  Socialism.  The 
Socialist  League,  which  has  Mr.  Morris 
at  its  head  and  some  prominent  disciples 
of  Karl  Marx  on  Hs  council  of  twenty, 
appears  to  affect  rather  the  policy  of 
Michael  Hakounin,  Marx’s  sometime 
comrade  and  afterwards  great  rival,  than 
that  of  Marx  himself  ;  while  the  Social- 
Democratic  Federation,  which  still  ac¬ 
cepts  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hyndman, 
its  founder,  has  taken  a  good  deal  more 
than  its  name  from  Bakounin,  who 
organised  the  Alliance  of  Socialist  De¬ 
mocracy  in  1869,  and  who  is  regarded 
as  the  great  apostle  of  Russian  Nihilism, 
and  of  the  less  formidable  .Anarchism 
of  France  and  other  continental  coun¬ 
tries.  There  is,  of  course,  no  counter¬ 
part  in  England  to  the  Nihilist  or  .An¬ 
archist  movements  in  Russia  or  other 
parts  of  Europe.  A  very  few  English¬ 
men,  associated  with  foreign  refugees  in 
England,  call  themselves  Anarchists, 


and  there  are  not  many  English  Social¬ 
ists  who  are  not  sympathisers  with,  and 
apologists  for,  the  Nihilists  ;  but,  hap¬ 
pily,  the  conditions  of  political  life  in 
our  country,  as  well  as  the  tempera¬ 
ments  of  even  the  boldest  revolutionists 
among  us,  afford  little  room  here  even 
for  burlesquing  the  incendiary  violence 
which  frightens  despots  and  disturbs 
autocratic  governments  abroad.  For  all 
that,  there  is  a  phase  of  Socialism  in  Eng¬ 
land,  neither  trivial  nor  merely  ludi¬ 
crous,  which  may  be  called  anarchical. 
The  whole  purpose  and  effort  of  Social¬ 
ism,  indeed,  in  England  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  whenever  it  goes  beyond  peace¬ 
able  argument,  or  appeal  without  argu¬ 
ment,  for  a  reform  of  existing  laws  and 
social  institutions,  is  essentially  anarchi¬ 
cal  ;  every  intentional  breaking  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  or  wilful  violation  of  its 
social  institutions,  however  slight  or,  it 
may  be,  justifiable,  being  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  anarchy.  • 

A  memorable  instance  of  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  past  few  weeks,  when, 
after  a  series  of  harsh  dealings  by  the 
police  and  one  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
East  end  of  London  with  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federa¬ 
tion,  all  the  schools  of  Socialists  forgot 
their  jealousies  for  the  moment  and 
banded  together  in  forcible  assertion  of 
their  claim  to  convene  and  address  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  in  the  open  street.  “  The 
Dod  Street  victory,”  as  it  was  called, 
was  a  real  and  praiseworthy  victory,  won 
by  Radical  working  men  as  well  as  by 
Socialists,  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
at  large,  over  reckless  or  malicious 
ofhcials  who  had  stretched  too  far  their 
authority,  and  thus  perpetrated  some 
paltry  tyranny,  which,  had  it  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  become  a  precedent  instead  of 
being  promptly  and  effectively  rebuked, 
might  have  had  serious  consequences  ; 
but  none  the  less  was  it  anarchist  in  its 
character,  and  of  a  sort  that,  if  it  had 
happened  in  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg, 
or  even  in  Lyons  or  Paris,  might  have 
caused  some  hundreds  of  victims  to  be 
imprisoned  for  years. 

There  is  no  risk  of  Anarchical  Social¬ 
ism  ever  becoming  a  serious  danger  in 
England.  The  Socialists  are  not  numei- 
ous  to  indulge  in  perilous  law-breaking, 
and  the  temptations  to  law-breaking  by 
any  but  offenders  who  will  deserve  and 
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will  obtain  ready  punishment  for  their 
offences,  are  too  few  and  slight.  So  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  as  regards  political 
affairs.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent 
and  strength  of  Socialism  in  this  coun¬ 
try  it  has  not  many  followers  among 
the  “  workers”  to  whom  its  apostles 
appeal  in  fervid  prose  and  verse.  The 
great  body  of  the  English  working 
classes  have  found  that  by  means  of 
trades-unionism  and  the  like  they  can 
so  much  better  promote  their  individual 
and  class  interests  than  by  accepting  as 
guides  Mr.  Hyndman  Mr.  Morris  or 
any  of  the  other  champions  of  Socialism, 
that  almost  to  a  man  they  hold  aloof 
from  the  movement.  Its  rank  and  file, 
as  well  as  its  commanding  officers,  are 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  middle 
classes,  and  consist  of  men  and  women 
of  high  culture  or  of  little  or  no  culture, 
who  may  be  in  earnest,  or  may  think 
themselves  in  earnest,  about  it,  but  to 
whom,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  much  more  than  a  pastime.  If 
such  people  choose  to  be  law-breakers 
at  all,  their  law-breaking  is  generally  of 
a  sort  with  which  it  is  not  easy  or  may 
not  be  wise  to  interfere,  and  which  is 
generally  best  dealt  with  by  being  let 
alone,  so  as  not  to  afford  them  the 
notoriety  they  covet. 

Of  the  few  members  of  the  working 
classes  who  profess  themselves  Social¬ 
ists  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  majority 
do  so  because,  through  misfortunes  for 
which  they  may  or  may  not  be  respon¬ 
sible.  they  have  not  prospered  as  well 
as  their  fellows  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  It  is  the  same  with  a  good 
many  of  the  middle-class  Socialists. 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  description  of 
critics  as  ”  men  who  have  failed  in 
literature  or  art,”  may  be  paraphrased 
as  regards  some  enterprising  Socialists. 
They  have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  they 
hoped  as  merchants  or  shopkeepers, 
lawyers  or  clergymen,  school-teachers, 
journalists,  political  agitators,  or  what 
not  ;  so  they  have  taken  to  Socialism  as 
a  line  of  business  in  which  they  can 
get  themselves  talked  about,  if  nothing 
else.  This  much  can  be  said  without 
in  any  way  disparaging  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  honest  enthusiasts  and  estimable 
men  and  women  who  belong  to  or  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  various  Socialist 
cliques  ;  nor  is  there  any  harm  in  call¬ 


ing  attention  to  a  significant  item  in  the 
programme  of  Mr.  Morris’s  League,  as 
it  is  pertinent  to  a  noteworthy  form  of 
law-breaking  which  many  Socialists — in 
this,  if  in  no  other  particular,  anarchists 
of  a  kind — take  credit  for.  As  one  of 
the  great  benefits  to  society  that  would 
come  from  ”  the  complete  social  revolu¬ 
tion  ”  to  be  aimed  at,  we  are  told, 
”  our  modern  bourgeois-property-mar¬ 
riage,  maintained  as  it  is  by  its  neces¬ 
sary  complement,  universal  venal  pros¬ 
titution,  would  give  place  to  kindly  and 
human  relatibns.”  Some  of  the  Social¬ 
ists,  who  at  present  only  offer  a  theo¬ 
retical  opposition  to  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  the  earning  of  wage,  the 
receiving  of  rent,  and  other  vices  now 
sanctioned  by  the  law,  anticipate  the 
millennium  they  look  for  by  setting  up 
a  law  for  themselves  as  regards  ”  kindly 
and  human  relations  between  the  sexes. 

In  all  such  concerns  the  public  has  no 
right  to  pry  into  private  arrangements, 
but  Socialists  should  remember  that 
they  thus  discredit  the  cause  they 
champion.  Would-be  reformers,  like 
Caesar’s  wife,  should  be  above  suspicion. 
Phalansteries  are  now  out  of  vogue. 
Every  phalanstery  ever  started  has 
failed  ignominiously,  and  the  Socialists 
have  wisely  refrained  from  making  fresh 
experiments  in  that  way.  The  proved 
futility  of  any  efforts  of  a  small  body 
of  enthusiasts,  like  the  associates  in 
Robert  Owen’s  Harmony  Hall,  to  live 
together  in  a  compact  colony  or  conven¬ 
tual  arrangement,  where  they  could 
frame  rules  for  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  they  all  professed, 
and  where  they  might  be  expected  to 
work  amicably  and  without  hindrance 
for  their  mutual  advantage  and  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that,  however  admirable  may  be  the 
Socialist  ideal,  its  attainment  is  not 
easy,  and,  at  best,  can  only  be  reached 
by  slow  stages.  The  Socialists  them¬ 
selves,  on  ail  hands,  now  admit  that 
they  must  temporise,  and  content  them¬ 
selves  with  securing,  step  by  step,  if 
they  can,  the  objects  they  have  at  heart. 
This  is  prudent,  if  somewhat  undigni¬ 
fied  ;  but  the  lack  of  dignity  is  chiefly 
shown  in  the  uncertainties  and  con¬ 
tradictions  of  their  action  and  teach¬ 
ing.  No  one  can  blame  Socialists  of 
different  schools  for  pursuing  methods 
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difTercnt  from  one  another — some  for 
making  whatever  they  can  of  Karl 
Marx's  economic  theories,  others  for 
attempting  to  revive  the  original  plan 
of  Christianity,  others  for  indulging  in 
aesthetic  dreams  and  hopes,  and  others, 
again,  if  their  anarchism  is  kept  under 
restraint,  for  being  simply  rebels  against 
the  existing  order  of  things.  But  they 
should  be  consistent,  whatever  they  are, 
and  within  whatever  opportunist  limits 
they  think  right  and  expedient.  In 
other  words,  assuming  that  they  know 
what  sort  of  an  ideal  they  set  before 
themselves,  they  should  adopt  systemat* 
ic  and  coherent  ways  and  means  for 
approaching  it. 

This  they  hardly  do.  Though  they 
profess  to  follow,  in  the  main,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  guidance  of  Karl  Marx,  with  more 
or  less  addition  or  alteration,  there  ate 
wide  divergencies  of  opinion  and  inter¬ 
minable  quatrels  among  them  about 
details,  and  much  more  than  details. 
Their  great  theoretical  controversy  is  as 
to  the  relative  merits  or  demerits,  prac¬ 
ticabilities  or  impracticabilities,  of  col¬ 
lectivism  and  individualism  ;  the  indi¬ 
vidualists  barely  admitting  that  any 
check  whatever  should  be  put,  for  the 
protection  or  assistance  of  his  neighbors, 
upon  each  individual’s  claim  to  do  just 
as  he  likes  ;  the  collectivists  barely 
denying  that  the  ideal  state  they  propose 
to  set  up  will  be  a  despotism  more 
overwhelming  and  comprehensive  than 
any  autocrat  or  knot  of  bureaucrats 
has  ever  been  able  to  procure  or  main¬ 
tain.  And,  in  England  if  not  abroad, 
the  collectivists  being  by  far  the  more 
numerous  and  influential  of  the  two 
factions,  their  chief  occupation  is  in 
disputing  as  to  the  attitude  to  be  taken 
up  towards  such  collectivist  machinery 
as  already  is  in  existence.  Here,  for 
the  most  part,  their  attitude  is  antago¬ 
nism  to  everything  that  might  help  on 
their  movement.  They  reject  trades 
unionism  as  an  “  aristocracy  of  labor,” 
which,  subservient  now  to  the  capitalist, 
is  considered  to  aim  at.  nothing  but  the 
aggrandisement  of  its  fortunate  and  self¬ 
ish  members  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  laboring  population.  They 
regard  such  an  advanced  plan  of  land  na¬ 
tionalisation  as  is  advocated  in  ”  Prog¬ 
ress  and  Poverty”  as  "tilting  at  wind¬ 
mills,”  and  sneer  at  Mr.  Henry  George 


as  “a  typical  middle-class  reformer, 
believing  in  the  virtues  of  free  contract 
and  competition.”  All  schemes  of  co¬ 
operation  among  working  men,  or 
between  workmen  and  employers,  for 
production  and  distribution,  they  treat 
with  scorn  ;  and  nearly  all  other  prac¬ 
tical  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  the 
amelioration  of  society  under  its  present 
conditions  are  condemned  by  them  as 
so  many  pernicious  schemes  for  divert¬ 
ing  public  attention  from  the  real  work  * 
of  revolution  to  be  done.  Revolution, 
in  fact,  not  reformation,  is  what  they 
insist  upon  ;  and,  zealous  as  they  are  in 
the  presentment  of  their  ideals,  they 
trouble  themselves  little  or  not  at  all 
with  thought  as  to  whether  any  solid 
good,  or  anything  but  general  disturb¬ 
ance,  is  to  come  of  the  revolution  they 
talk  glibly  about. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Socialists  are  doing  no  good  work. 
They  are  few  in  numbers  and  vague  of 
purpose,  but  they  are  an  outgrowth  of 
the  general  social  movement  that  is  now 
in  progress,  and  much  more  important 
than  the  proverbial  fly  on  the  wheel. 
They  render  service  to  the  community 
by  opening  the  eyes  of  many  who  are 
not  misled  by  their  extravagancies  to 
the  existence  of  great  evils  in  society, 
and  to  the  need  of  redressing  them. 
Let  this  be  set  to  their  credit.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  gladly  honor  all 
that  is  honest  in  their  enthusiasm  must 
not  forget  that  they  are  assisting  in  a 
political  game  with  which,  when  it  is 
ended,  and  if  it  is  ended  as  its  chief 
players  wish,  neither  they  nor  other  » 
Radicals  are  likely  to  be  pleased.  We 
saw  not  many  years  ago  how  a  clever 
political  adventurer  like  Louis  Napoleon 
was  able  to  divert  or  pervert  the  Social¬ 
istic  tendencies  of  his  day  towards  the 
building  up  of  the  Third  Empire  in 
France.  We  see  how  at  the  present 
time  an  astute  statesman  like  Prince 
Bismarck  is  making  use  of  German 
Socialism  to  prop  up  the  huge  despot¬ 
ism  which  he  presides  over.  And  those 
who  are  discerning  may  see  through  the 
lines  of  policy  now  adopted  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  those  who 
with  him  are  endeavoring  to  make  the 
term  Radicalism  interchangeable  with 
State  Socialism,  as  well  as  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  other  orators 
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of  Tory  Democracy,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  at  the  forthcoming  general 
election  the  sanction  of  the  nation  to 
certain  rival  political  and  social  projects 
which  may  have  least  welcome  results  to 
those  who  hope  most  from  them,  and 
may  prove  acceptable  only  to  those  who 


dread  them.  It  is  an  infirmity  of 
democracy  that  it  sometimes  encourages 
demagogues,  and  it  is  not  a  new  thing 
in  the  history  of  Socialistic  movements 
for  them  to  issue  in  tyrannies.  —  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine. 
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Among  many  most  interesting  mem¬ 
ories  of  Canton  none  impressed  me 
more  deeply  than  certain  walks  in  the 
early  morning,  under  the  guidance  of 
one  who  has  devoted  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  mission  work  in  the  city,  and  so 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its 
nooks  and  corners.  One  too  who,  be¬ 
ing  blessed  with  a  keen  interest  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  land  in 
which  he  lives— which  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  sequence  of  long  residence  ! — 
proved  a  delightful  companion  on  such 
rambles  :  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
really  to  enjoy  such  expeditions  one 
must  go  quietly  on  foot,  with  all  powers 
of  observation  on  the  alert,  never  know¬ 
ing  what  strange  novelty  will  entail  a 
halt  at  any  moment. 

We  started  one  morning  at  sunrise, 
but  already  the  tide  of  busy  life  was  well 
astir  in  the  narrow  streets  of  shops, 
through  which  we  walked  on  our  way  to 
the  great  market  for  jade-stone,  which 
is  held  daily  at  early  morning  in  the 
open  air  near  the  temple  of  the  Five- 
hundred  Disciples  of  Buddha,  and 
closes  before  ordinary  mortals  are  astir. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  value 
which  attaches  to  this  precious  mineral, 
I  was  chiefly  amazed  at  the  enormous 
quantity  which  we  saw  offered  for  sale. 
Not  only  is  the  market  itself,  a  very 
large  square  building,  entirely  filled  with 
stalls  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  objects 
manufactured  from  jade,  but  many  of 
the  surrounding  streets  are  lined  with 
open  booths  and  shops  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  truly,  though  every  woman 
who  can  possibly  obtain  a  jade  orna¬ 
ment  delights  in  it  as  a  European  or  an 
American  glories  in  her  diamonds,  the 
prices  are  so  prohibitive  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  how  a  sale  can  be  ob¬ 


tained  for  such  a  mass  of  bracelets  and 
brooches,  ear-rings  and  finger-rings,  and 
especially  of  very  ornamental  pins  for 
the  hair. 

Here  poor  women  and  middle-class 
tradesmen  who  cannot  afford  the  gen¬ 
uine  article  solace  themselves  with  imi¬ 
tation  gems  of  green  glass  or  some  such 
composition,  which  take  the  place  of 
spurious  diamonds  and  effectually  de¬ 
ceive  the  untrained  eye.  But  at  this 
market  I  believe  only  the  genuine  article 
is  sold.  We  saw  specimens  of  very 
varied  color,  from  a  semi-opaque  cream 
or  milky  white  tint  to  the  clearest  sea- 
green,  or  a  dark  hue  th^  color  of  blood¬ 
stone. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  all  imported  from 
the  Kuen-luen  mountains  in  Turkestan, 
where  there  are  mines  of  this  mineral — 
the  only  mines  in  the  world  which  are 
worked,  so  far  as  is  known.  It  has 
thence  been  brought  to  China  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  tribute  from  the  earliest  times  of 
which  even  the  Celestials  have  any 
record,  and  so  highly  have  they  prized 
it  that  they  have  jealously  striven  to 
keep  it  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  It 
is,  however,  thought  possible  that,  as 
this  mineral  is  not  known  to  occur  any¬ 
where  in  Europe,  the  jade-celts  which 
have  been  found  in  European  lake- 
dwellings,  and  other  prehistoric  re¬ 
mains,  have  probably  travelled  thither 
as  barter  in  the  course  of  the  great 
Aryan  westward  •  migration  from  the 
highlands  of  Central  Asia.  Tradition 
affirms  that  the  Aryan  regarded  the 
wearing  of  a  jade  ornament  as  the  most 
effectual  charm  against  lightning—  a 
faith  which  would  naturally  account  for 
their  carrying  with  them  many  such 
treasures. 

So  in  Hindoostan,  though  specimens 
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of  carved  jade  inlaid  with  rubies  and 
diamonds  were  among  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  Mogul  Emperors, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
mineral  has  ever  been  found  in  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  raw 
material  must  have  been  brought  from 
those  same  mines,  of  which  there  are 
considerably  over  a  hundred,  one  great 
mountain-side  being  riddled  by  dark 
tunnels,  which  are  the  entrances  to 
long,  winding  galleries,  excavated  in 
every  direction,  and '  in  some  cases 
piercing  right  through  the  mountain  to 
its  farther  side.  The  jade  is  found 
in  veins  which  are  sometimes  several 
feet  in  depth,  but  it  is  so  full  of  fissures 
that  it  is  rare  to  obtain  a  perfect  block 
more  than  a  few  inches  thick.  Hence 
the  great  value  of  large  pieces  when 
found  without  a  flaw.  Such  are  re¬ 
served  for  the  imperial  tribute,  and  the 
Emperor  himself  awards  such  blocks  to 
the  artist  who  is  most  certain  to  do  it 
justice,  the  natural  form  of  the  block 
deciding  what  shall  be  the  character  of 
the  sculpture. 

Such  an  imperial  commission  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  life  work,  for  although  when 
first  broken  from  its  rocky  bed  the  jade 
may  be  scratched  with  an  ordinary  knife, 
it  soon  hardens  so  as  to  become  the 
most  difficult  of  minerals  for  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  art.  Hence,  such  vases  and  other 
ornaments  as  became  so  familiar  to  us 
after  the  looting  of  the  Summer  Palace, 
each  represented  twenty  or  thirty  years 
of  ceaseless  toil  at  the  hands  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  and  most  diligent  worker.  And 
yet  I  have  seen  some  of  these  priceless 
art  treasures  in  British  homes,  where 
their  value  in  this  respect  seems  un¬ 
dreamt  of. 

The  Chinese  name  of  the  stone  is  Yu- 
Shek,  and  that  by  which  we  call  it  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Spanish 
word  referring  to  a  superstition  of  the 
Mexican  Indians,  who  deemed  that  to 
wear  a  bracelet  of  this  stone  was  the 
surest  protection  against  all  diseases  of 
the  loins,  hence  the  Spaniards  named 
the  mineral  Piedra  de  hijada  (stone  of 
the  loins),  by  which  name  it  became 
known  in  Europe,  and  ere  long  was 
contracted  to  its  present  form.  Where 
the  Mexicans  obtained  their  specimens 
is  not  known,  mineralogists  having  failed 
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to  discover  the  mineral  on  the  American 
Continent. 

New  Zealand,  however,  has  supplied 
her  own  jade  in  the  form  of  great  peb¬ 
bles,  which  with  infinite  labor  have  been 
wrought  into  those  large  celts  and 
grotesque  amulets  which  formed  the 
most  priceless  possessions  of  the  high 
chiefs. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  this  daily 
market  of  the  modem  work  produced  in 
the  jade-cutters’  street,  we  saw  no  speci¬ 
mens  of  very  artistic  work  ;  such  can 
rarely  come  into  the  market  ;  but  the 
prices  of  even  simple  thumb-rings  or 
ear-rings  is  so  great  that  I  had  to  con¬ 
sole  myself  by  the  thought  that  I  could 
get  much  more  show  for  my  money  by 
investing  in  some  very  pretty  vases  of  a 
cheap  green  stone  mounted  in  well- 
carved  stands  of  polished  blackwood. 

It  really  is  amazing  to  think  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale  on 
those  stalls  of  rough  wooden  planks  ! 
The  real  price — not  the  price  asked 
with  a  view  to  its  being  beaten  down,  in 
the  wearisome  manner  in  which  all  shop¬ 
ping  is  here  conducted,  but  the  price 
which  a  Chinese  mandarin  might  pay 
for  a  string  of  really  good  bright  green 
beads,  might  be  1,000/.  !  For  two  but¬ 
tons,  suitable  for  his  own  use,  he  would 
pay  30/.  The  most  costly  color  is  a 
vivid  green  like  that  of  a  young  rice- 
field,  and  for  a  really  good  specimen  of 
this  500/.  or  bool,  is  sometimes  paid  for 
a  personal  ornament  of  very  moderate 
size. 

A  large  amount  of  the  jade  offered 
for  sale  in  the  market  is  quite  in  the 
rough,  and  here  the  lapidaries  come  to 
select  such  pieces  as  seem  likely  to  be 
sound  and  of  a  good  color  throughout. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  these 
men  at  work  in  their  primitive  shops,  / 
wliich  form  a  whole  street  by  themselves. 
First  the  rough  block  is  placed  between 
two  sawyers,  who  saw  it  in  two  by  the 
horizontal  movement  of  a  saw  of  steel 
wire,  with  bow-shaped  handle.  From 
time  to  time  they  drop  a  thin  paste  of 
emery  powder  and  water  along  the  line 
they  purpose  cutting.  These  reduced 
portions  are  then  passed  on  to  other  men 
who  work  with  small  circular  saws,  and 
thus  fashion  all  manner  of  ornaments. 

Not  very  far  from  this  street  there  is 
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one  wholly  inhabited  by  silk  weavers, 
whose  hand-looms  are  of  the  most  orimi- 
tive  description.  A  little  further  lies  a 
curious  water-street,  a  sort  of  Chinese 
Venice,  where  the  houses  edge  a  canal 
so  closely  that  the  people  step  from  their 
doors  into  boats.  This  canal  runs 
straight  to  one  of  the  water-gates,  by 
which  all  the  market  boats  enter  the  city 
every  morning.  These  gates,  being  the 
portals  beneath  which  the  canal  flows 
through  the  city  walls,  are  "closed  at 
night,  so  all  boats  arriving  after  sunset 
must  lie  outside  till  morning,  and  great 
is  the  rush  when  at  sunset  the  portcullis 
is  raised,  and  each  boat  seeks  to  enter 
first. 

Amongst  the  produce  thus  brought 
to  the  daily  market  are  sucking-pigs  in 
search  of  a  mother,  as  Chinese  farmers 
do  not  care  to  allow  one  mother  to 
suckle  more  than  a  dozen  little  piggies, 
whereas  bountiful  Nature  occasionally 
sends  a  litter  of  nearly  double  that 
number.  So  whenever  the  births  exceed 
the  regulation  limit,  the  supernumeraries 
are  conveyed  to  the  sucking-pig  market, 
which  is  held  daily  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  the  farmer  whose  styes 
have  not  been  so  abundantly  blessed 
buys  a  few  of  the  outcasts  to  make  up 
his  number  But  lest  the  maternal  sow 
should  object  to  adopting  the  little 
strangers,  her  own  babies  are  taken 
from  her  and  placed  with  the  new 
comers,  when  all  are  sprinkled  with 
wine.  When  the  combined  litter  is  re¬ 
stored  to  the  anxious  parent  she  is  so 
bamboozled  by  the  delightful  fragrance 
of  the  whole  party  that  she  forgets  to 
count  them  (or  fears  she  may  be  seeing 
double  !),  so  she  deems  it  prudent  “  to 
keep  a  quiet  sough,"  as  we  say  in  the 
north,  and  accepts  the  increased  family 
without  comment. 

Of  course  in  passing  through  (he 
shop-streets  I  could  not  resist  many  a 
halt,  while  my  good  guardian,  with  inex¬ 
haustible  patience,  explained  to  me  the 
use  or  meaning  of  sundry  objects,  which 
to  me  were  all  strange  curios.  In  many 
of  the  shops  an  unusual  willingness  to 
sell  goods  at  reasonable  prices  plainly 
indicates  the  approach  of  the  new  year, 
as  do  also  the  number  of  street  stalls 
for  the  sale  of  small  curios,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  positive  necessity  for  all  accounts 
to  be  settled  before  the  close  of  the  old 


year,  and  therefore  a  tradesman  will 
sometimes  even  sell  at  a  loss  in  order  to 
realize  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  his 
liabilities.  Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  he 
is  accounted  disgraced,  his  name  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  his  own  door  as  a  defaulter,  his 
business  reputation  is  lost,  and  no  one 
will  henceforth  give  him  credit. 

I  believe  that  debts  which  are  not 
settled  on  New  Year’s  Eve  cannot  subse¬ 
quently  be  recovered,  for  a  curious  cus¬ 
tom  exists  whereby  a  creditor  who  has 
vainly  pursued  a'  debtor  all  through  the 
night  may  still  follow  him  after  day¬ 
break,  provided  he  continues  to  carry 
his  lighted  lantern,  as  if  he  believed  it 
was  still  night.  This,  however,  is  his 
last  chance. 

We  wandered  on  from  shop  to  shop, 
and  from  temple  to  temple,  till  I  was 
fairly  bewildered,  but  one  scene  remains 
vividly  before  my  memory  as  the  finest 
subject  for  a  picture  that  I  have  seen  in 
Canton.  It  is  in  the  western  suburb, 
close  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  of  war, 
and  of  literature,  and  of  the  queen  of 
heaven— in  one  of  which  I  was  especial¬ 
ly  fascinated  by  the  multitude  of  small 
figures,  carved  and  gilt,  which  adorn 
the  roof,  the  sides  of  the  temple  and 
altar.  Standing  on  the  temple  steps 
you  look  along  the  street  and  combine 
a  picturesque  bridge  with  an  arched 
gateway  of  the  firewall  spanning  the 
highway.  It  is  such  a  quiet  quarter 
that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
securing  a  drawing  of  the  scene. 

Of  course,  in  arranging  to  sketch 
near  a  temple,  the  chances  of  quiet 
depend  on  the  day  :  as  every  god  has 
his  day,  when  the  whole  population 
crowd  to  do  him  homage,  and  then  the 
neighboring  streets,  however  dull  on 
other  occasions,  are  decorated  and 
thronged. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
these  festivals  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
April,  in  honor  of  the  very  beneficent 
and  popular  god,  Paak-tai,  who  has  at 
various  times  been  incarnate  upon  the 
earth,  for  the  good  of  mankind.  One 
of  these  incarnations  occurred  after  the 
deluge  which  destroyed  the  whole  world 
in  the  reign  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
Yaou,  B.c.  2357  (a  date  which  closely 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Universal 
Deluge  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Script¬ 
ures,  and  noted  in  our  chronology  as 
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B.c.  2349).  After  this  terrible  flood  all  figures  apparently  enamelled,  but  really 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  art,  and  sci-  made  of  lovely  kingfishers'  feathers, 
ence  was  lost,  so  Paak-tai  came  back  to  These  shrines  contain  only  beautiful 
earth  to  instruct  the  survivors.  objects,  such  as  old  bronze  of  jade-stone 

The  really  pretty  and  unique  feature  vases,  which  are  lent  by  their  owners 
of  his  festival  is  that  on  three  successive  to  grace  the  procession.  All  along  the 
evenings  all  his  worshippers  bring  their  road  where  the  procession  is  to  pass  the 
pet  singing-birds — generally  larks,  which  people  prepare  small  altars  outside  their 
they  habitually  carry  about  with  them  doors,  and  make  offerings  to  the  idol  as 
in  their  pretty  cages,  just  as  Englishmen  it  is  carried  past,  sometimes  pouring 
go  out  accompanied  by  their  dogs.  I  libations  of  wine  on  to  the  ground, 
am  not  sure,  however,  that  a  Briton  Our  last  but  not  least  curious  experi- 
would  appreciate  the  trouble  of  always  ence  on  this  morning  of  strange  sights 
carrying  his  pet,  as  these  Celestials  do  !  was  a  visit  to  one  of  the  innumerable 
Thus  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  shops  devoted  solely  to  the  manufacture 
larks  are  assembled,  and  all  are  brought  of  pasteboard  models  of  every  conceiv- 
into  the  brilliantly  illuminated  temple,  able  object,  from  a  doll-house  ten  feet 
The  cages,  which  are  covered  for  the  square  to  a  good  large  pony,  boots, 
occasion,  are  suspended  from  horizontal  hats,  sedan  chairs,  but  above  all  money, 
bamboos,  so  that  presently  the  whole  all  with  a  view  to  supply  offerings  of 
temple  is  full  of  them.  On  a  given  burnt-sacrifice  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
signal,  all  the  coverings  are  removed.  Some  less  reverent  foreigners  had  en- 
and  the  astonished  larks,  supposing  that  listed  the  services  of  these  purveyors  of 
they  have  o\’ersIept  themselves,  and  Hades  in  that  of  their  own  amusement, 
allowed  the  sun  to  rise  without  their  for  there  was  a  fancy  ball  in  prospect,  at 
morning  hymn,  make  up  for  lost  time  which  one  gentleman  proposed  to  ap- 
by  bursting  forth  into  a  most  amazing  pear  as  Punch,  and  two  young  ladies, 
chorus  of  song,  which  they  keep  up  for  who  had  not  yet  “  come  out,”  but  were 
about  a  couple  of  hours,  equally  to  the  determined  to  see  the  fun,  had  solved 
delight  of  the  human  crowd,  rich  and  the  problem  of  how  to  “  stay  in”  with- 
poor,  and  of  the  beneficent  deity  who  out  missing  the  ball,  by  ordering  two 
is  thus  honored.  So  these  people,  who  tall,  seven-storied  pagodas  made  of  bam- 
enlist  the  breezes  and  the  streams  to  boo  and  pasteboard,  within  which  they 
sound  the  bells  which  chime  the  praises  could  remain  securely  hidden,  peeping 
of  Buddha,  teach  the  birds  also  to  do  out  through  cunningly  contrived  win* 
their  part  in  the  general  thanksgiving.  dows.  Surely  a  quainter  device  than  that 
On  the  third  and  last  evening  of  the  of  a  brace  of  locomotive  pagodas  never 
bird  concert  the  festival  concludes  with  was  invented  ! 

a  most  gorgeous  procession.  First  come  Each  day  slipped  by  full  of  many  in- 
huge  lanterns,  on  each  of  which  is  in-  terests,  even  when  we  went  no  further 
scribedMhe  name  of  the  god  ;  then  a  than  the  limits  ot  the  green  isle,  but  sat 
number  of  gay  banners,  embroidered  watching  the  infinitely  varied  boats  or 
with  scenes  in  his  history  ;  then  come  junks  gliding  past  with  their  great 
several  scores  of  tiny  children,  splen-  brown  or  yellow  sails,  or  else  at  sunset 
didly  dressed  to  represent  characters  in  doing  ”  joss-pigeon”  (which  in  the  hor- 
the  old  legends  ;  they  are  mounted  on  rid  patois  called  pigeon-English  means 
little  ponies,  and  led  by  attendants  in  God's  business),  throwing  burning  gilt- 
rich  silken  robes.  They  are  children  paper  into  the  river  as  an  offering  to  the 
of  wealthy  parents,  who  deem  it  an  water-dragon  ;  firing  noisy  crackers  to 
honor  to  take  part  in  the  festival.  The  keep  off  evil  spirits,  or  lighting  sweet 
children's  interest  is  sustained  by  fre-  incense-sticks  and  candles  to  place  on 
quent  pauses,  when  they  are  fed  with  the  tiny  boat  altar, 
cakes  and  sweetmeats.  In  the  proces-  I  often  lingered  on  the  embankment 
sion  are  carried  several  canopied  to  watch  these  till  I  was  conscious  of  a 
shrines  :  some  of  carved  and  polished  cold  mist  rising,  and  was  glad  to  retreat 
blackwood,  containing  the  images  of  to  a  cosy  fireside — not  without  a  thought 
the  god  and  of  his  parents  ;  others  are  of  pity  for  the  children  who  can  never 
more  ornamental,  and  are  covered  with  know  the  meaning  of  that  word. 
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The  miasma  which  on  these  really 
chill  nights  rises  from  the  river  and 
canals  is  by  no  means  the  sole  danger 
which  these  little  ones  survive  !  '  One 
of  the  most  apparent  is  the  amazing 
amount  of  diluted  filth  which  they  swal¬ 
low.  I  observed  in  Canton  the  same 
peculiarity  which  struck  me  so  forcibly 
at  Benares — namely,  the  large  amount 
of  washing  of  clothes  which  is  done, 
but  the  utter  indifference  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  water  used  for  the  purpose. 

All  these  thousands  of  boats  which  lie 
moored  in  compact  phalanx  along  the 
shores  of  the  river,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
creeks  which  are  little  better  than 
sewers,  get  their  water-supply  by  just 
dipping  their  bucket  overboard — al¬ 
though  they  could  easily  obtain  com¬ 
paratively  pure  water  in  mid-stream  ! 
And  this  terribly  unclean  water  is  used 
unfiltered  for  all  cooking  purposes. 

Considering  our  own  terrible  experi¬ 
ences  of  how  luxurious  homes  in  Britain 
have  been  left  desolate  by  a  draught  of 
sparkling  water  into  which,  ail  unheeded, 
some  taint  of  drainage  had  filtered,  or 
even  from  the  use  of  milk  vessels  washed 
in  such  water,  it  does  seem  amazing 
that  all  this  goes  on  with  impunity,  and 
that  the  whole  population  does  not  die 
wholesale  in  consequence — a  wonderful 
proof  of  the  safeguard  of  only  drinking 
boiled  water,  as  is  the  Chinese  invaria¬ 
ble  custom,  in  the  form  of  tea. 

We  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
watching  these  people,  as  the  boats  lay 
moored  around  us  in  every  direction,  so 
that  even  without  leaving  the  shore  they 
were  always  before  our  eyes,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  went  an  expedition  on  the  river 
we  necessarily  passed  through  crowds  of 
*  boats  innumerable  and  indescribable, 
and  some  are  very  ornamental.  Of 
their  number  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  the  boating  popula¬ 
tion  of  Canton  alone  is  estimated  at 
three  hundred  thousand  persons,  who 
possess  no  other  home  ;  whose  strange 
life,  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave,  is 
spent  entirely  on  the  rivers,  with  the 
dipping  of  the  oars,  or  the  tremulous 
quiver  of  the  long  steering  scull  as  the 
ceaseless  accompaniment  of  all  life's 
interests.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
women  who  work  the  boats,  for  many 
of  the  men  work  on  land  all  day,  only 
returning  at  night  to  the  tiny  but  ex¬ 


quisitely  clean  floating  home,  which, 
though  barely  twenty  feet  in  length, 
probably  shelters  three  generations  ! 

These  are  the  sampans,  or  slipper¬ 
shaped  boats  with  movable  roofs  of  rain- 
roof  bamboo  basket-work. 

Somewhat  different  from  these  are 
the  boat-houses  of  sailors  who  are  absent 
for  months  on  long  voyages  on  board  of 
ocean-going  junks,  who  return  year 
after  year,  to  find  the  home  in  which 
they  were  probably  born  moored  in  the 
self-same  spot  in  one  of  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  water-streets,  for  every  boat  has  its 
own  appointed  anchorage,  and  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  regulations  affecting  the  water- 
population  are  most  minute,  and  strict¬ 
ly  carried  out,  as  indeed  must  be  nec¬ 
essary  where  so  enormous  a  community 
is  concerned. 

For  this  purpose,  a  spiecial  river  magis¬ 
trate  has  command  of  a  strong  body 
of  water-police,  who  live  in  police-boats, 
and  are  bound  to  row  about  all  night, 
blowing  on  shrill  conch-shells,  which 
are  most  effectual  for  awakening  peace¬ 
ful  sleepers,  and  for  giving  notice  of 
their  approach  to  all  evil-doers,  more 
especially  to  those  very  daring  river- 
pirates  from  whose  depredations  they 
are  bound  to  protect  the  public. 

These  water-constables,  however,  en¬ 
joy  a  very  evil  reputation,  and  are  said 
frequently  to  be  in  league  with  the  male¬ 
factors,  accepting  bribes  from  pirates  to 
keep  well  out  of  the  way  when  any  un¬ 
usual  deed  of  darkness  is  in  prospect, 
such  as  capturing  a  wealthy  citizen  while 
crossing  the  river  at  night,  and  carrying 
him  off  as  a  prisoner  until  a  large  ran¬ 
som  can  be  extracted  from  his  r^ations, 
which  is  one  of  the  cheerful  possibilities 
of  life  in  these  parts  ! 

Still  more  frequently,  however,  the 
guardians  of  the  peace  are  said  to  levy 
blackmail  on  their  own  account,  helping 
themselves  gratis  from  the  market-boats, 
whose  proprietors  dare  not  complain, 
lest  they  should  be  falsely  accused  of 
some  offence,  which  would  lead  to  their 
prosecution  and  imprisonment,  quite  as 
certainly  as  if  they  were  really  guilty. 

As  regards  cargo  or  passenger  boats, 
fines,  severe  flogging,  or  imprisonment, 
or  even  a  combination  of  all  three,  await 
the  captain  and  crew  of  any  boat  which 
neglects  to  report  its  movements  to  the 
authorities,  or  which  has  the  misfortune 
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to  lose  any  of  its  passengers.  Should 
such  an  one  fall  overboard  and  be 
drowned,  the  boat  or  junk  is  compelled 
to  lie  to,  or  anchor  till  the  corpse  Has 
been  recovered.  Grievous  indeed  is  the 
lot  of  all  concerned  should  a  junk  or 
boat  capsize  in  a  squall,  more  especially 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  her  masts  or 
sails  exceeded  the  regulation  size.  If 
under  such  circumstances  only  one  or 
even  two  passengers  are  drowned,  the 
captain  alone  suffers,  but  should  three 
perish,  the  vessel  is  confiscated,  and  not 
only  the  captain  but  every  man  of  the 
crew  is  condemned  to  wear  the  ponder¬ 
ous  wooden  collar  (“  the  cangue”)  for 
thirty  days,  and  then  to  endure  a  judi¬ 
cial  flogging. 

Our  barbaric  notion  that  the  captain 
must  be  absolute  autocrat  of  his  vessel 
is  by  no  means  allowed  in  China,  where 
the  law  provides  that  in  the  event  of  an 
approaching  storm  the  passengers  may 
require  the  captain  to  strike  sail,  and 
wait  till  the  danger  is  past.  Should  he 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  land-lubbers,  he  is  liable  to  re¬ 
ceive  forty  blows  of  a  bamboo  !  But 
terrible  as  are  Chinese  floggings,  they 
are  mere  trifles  compared  with  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  three  months  subject  to  the  tort¬ 
ures  of  a  Chinese  prison  as  a  sequence 
to  shipwreck. 

I  noticed  one  class  of  boat  which 
seemed  to  ply  a  very  busy  trade — 
namely,  that  of  the  river-barbers,  who 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  shav¬ 
ing  and  head-scraping  their  floating  cus¬ 
tomers.  Each  barber  has  a  tiny  boat 
in  which  he  paddles  himself  about  in 
and  out  among  the  crowd  of  sampans, 
attracting  attention  by  ringing  a  little 
bell.  The  river-doctor  likewise  gives 
warning  of  his  whereabouts  by  means  of 
a  bell,  so  that  as  he  goes  on  his  way  he 
can  be  called  to  any  one  needing  his 
services. 

There  is  not  a  phase  of  life  on  land 
which  has  not  its  counterpart  on  the 
river,  and  every  variety  of  boat  has  its 
distinctive  name.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  whole  fleets  of  market  boats,  each  of 
which  supplies  the  .boating  population 
with  some  one  article.  There  are  oil 
boats,  and  firewood  boats,  rice  boats, 
and  sugar-cane  boats,  boats  for  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  boats  for  the  sale  of  flowering 
plants.  There  are  fruit  boats,  bean- 


curd  boats,  confectioners’  boats,  shrimp 
boats,  and  fish  boats,  boats  for  sundry 
meats  and  for  pork  in  particular,  boats 
for  the  sale  of  crockery,  of  salt,  or  of 
clothing.  Some  boats  advertise  their 
cargoes  by  a  realistic  sign  hung  from  the 
mast-head,  such  as  an  earthenware  jar, 
an”oil-cask,  a  bundle  of  sugar-cane,  or 
of  firewood,  that  their  customers  may 
espy  them  from  afar. 

There  are  floating  kitchens,  provided 
with  an  entensive  brick-wood  cooking- 
range,  where  most  elaborate  dinners  are 
cooked  ;  these  are  served  on  board  of 
floating  dining-halls,  euphoniously  called 
flower  boats,  which  are  most  luxuriously 
fitted  up  and  highly  ornamental,  resplen¬ 
dent  with  a  wealth  of  beautiful  wood¬ 
carving,  often  brightly  colored  and 
heavily  gilt,  and  always  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated.  These  are  hired  by  wealthy 
citizens  who  wish  to  give  their  friends 
dinner-parties,  as  it  is  not  customary  to 
do  so  at  their  own  homes  except  on  great 
family  festivals ;  such  dinner-parties 
are  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  richly 
attired  singing-women.  Poorer  people 
find  one  end  of  the  floating  kitchen  fitted 
up  as  a  cheap  restaurant  or  tea-house. 

There  are  also  floating  hotels  which 
are  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of 
persons  arriving  after  the  gates  of  the  city 
are  closed,  or  who  merely  wish  to  tran¬ 
ship  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Similar 
house-boats  are  hired  by  wealthy  China¬ 
men  as  cool  summer  quarters,  or  for 
going  expeditions.  For  pleasure  excur¬ 
sions  there  are  Hong-Kong  boats  answer¬ 
ing  to  Venetian  gondolas,  with  large 
comfortable  saloons  adorned  with  much 
carving  and  gilding,  but  so  arranged  as 
to  be  able  to  hoist  a  mast  and  sail. 

In  striking  contrast  with  these  gay 
boats  are  the  dull,  unattractive  ones 
which  we  may  term  floating  biers,  as  they 
are  used  only  for  conveying  the  dead  to 
their  place  of  rest.  For  though  the 
dwellers  on  the  land  allow  the  boat 
people  no  homes  ashore  during  their  life¬ 
time,  they  dare  not  refuse  the  dead  a 
resting-place  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Far  sadder  than  these  biers  for  those 
whose  weary  life-struggle  is  ended  are 
the  leper-boats,  tenanted  by  such  of  the 
boat  folk  as  are  afflicted  with  leprosy,  that 
most  terrible  of  diseases,  and  who  are 
therefore  outcasts,  forced  to  live  apart 
from  their  fellows,  and  only  allowed 
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to  solicit  alms  by  stretching  out  a  long 
bamboo  pole,  from  the  end  of  which  is 
suspended  a  small  bag  (just  as  was  done 
in  mediaeval  days  by  the  lepers  in  Hol¬ 
land,  as  described  in  “  Evelyn’s  Diary,” 
A.D.  164T,  when  he  noted  “  divers  lep¬ 
rous  poor  creatures  dwelling  in  solitary 
huts  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  who 
asked  alms  of  passengers  on  the  other 
canals  by  casting  out  a  floating  box  to 
receive  their  gifts”).  Of  course  these 
boats  are  deemed  as  wholly  unclean  as 
their  inmates.  Hence,  when  in  1847 
six  young  English  merchants  had  been 
brutally  murdered  at  a  village  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Canton,  the  crowning 
insult  to  the  hated  foreigners  was  to 
return  the  mangled  corpses  to  Canton  in 
a  common  leper-boat. 

Then  there  are  ecclesiastical  boats  ; 
for,  though  each  dwelling  boat  has  its 
domestic  altar,  the  public  service  of  the 
gods  is  by  no  means  omitted.  So  a  large 
number  of  Taouist  priests  have  station¬ 
ary  boat-houses  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  the  chief  saloon  being  dedicated 
to  sundry  Taouist  idols.  These  priests 
are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  on  board  other  boats  to  perform 
religious  ceremonies  on  behalf  of  the 
sick,  especially  such  as  are  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  evil  spirits.  They  also 
officiate  in  floating  temples  in  which 
elaborate  services  are  performed 'on 
behalf  of  the  souls  of  drowned  persons, 
or  of  such  beggar  spirits  as  have  been 
neglected  by  their  descendants. 

During  these  ”  masses  for  the  dead  ” 
the  floating  shrine  is  decorated  with  many 
white  and  blue  banners,  flags  and  dra¬ 
peries,  to  indicate  mourning.  At  other 
times  the  flags  and  decorations  are  of 
the  gayest,  and  a  band  of  musicians 
with  shrill  pipes  and  drum^  produce 
deafening  sounds,  all  of  which  tell  that 
the  temple  has  been  engaged  by  two 
families  of  the  boat  community  for  the 
solemnisation  of  a  wedding  ;  for  in  their 
marriage,  as  in  all  else,  these  people  live 
wholly, apart  from  those  who  dwell  on 
land,  and  although  the  women  are  a 
much  nicef,  healthier-looking  lot  than 
those  we  see  ashore,  such  a  thing  as  in¬ 
termarriage  is  unknown,  the  boat  popu¬ 
lation  being  greatly  despised. 

But  of  tall  the  multitudinous  boats 
perhaps  the  strangest  are  the  duck  and 
geese  boats,  some  of  which  shelter  as 


many  as  two  thousand  birds,  which  are 
purchased  wholesale  at  the  great  duck 
and  geese  farms,  and  reared  for  the 
market.  After  seeing  these  boats  I  no 
longer  wondered  at  the  multitude  of 
these  birds  in  the  provision  markets, 
where  they  form  one  of  the  staple  foods 
of  the  people. 

Beyond  the  first  expense  of  buying  the 
half-grown  birds,  the  owner  ot  the  boat 
incurs  none  in  the  rearing  them,  as  he 
simply  turns  them  out  twice  a  day  to 
forage  for  themselves  along  the  mud 
shores  and  the  neighboring  fields,  where 
they  find  abundance  of  dainty  little 
crabs,  frogs,  worms,  snails,  slugs,  and 
maggots.  They  are  allowed  about  a 
couple  of  hours  for  feeding  and  are  then 
called  back,  when  they  obey  with  an 
alacrity  which  is  truly  surprising,  the 
pursuit  of  even  the  most  tempting  frog 
being  abandoned  in  their  hurry  to  wad¬ 
dle  on  board.  Never  was  there  so 
obedient  a  school,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  this  extraordinary 
punctuality  is  really  attained  by  the  fear 
of  the  sharp  stroke  of  a  bamboo,  which 
is  invariably  administered  to  the  last 
bird. 

One  afternoon  we  went  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  expedition  up  the  river,  and 
then  turned  aside  into  one  of  the  many 
creeks,  to  the  village  of  Faa-tee,  and 
thence  onward  in  search  of  one  of  the 
great  duck  -  hatching  establishments, 
where  multitudinous  eggs  are  artificially 
hatched.  The  first  we  came  to  was 
closed,  but  the  boatmen  told  us  of  an¬ 
other  farther  on,  so  we  landed  and  walk¬ 
ed  along  narrow  ridges  between  large 
flooded  fields,  in  which  lotus  and  water- 
chestnuts  are  grown  for  the  sake  of 
their  edible  roots.  Both  are  nice  when 
cooked,  but  the  collecting  of  these  in 
this  deep  mud  must  be  truly  detestable 
for  the  poor  women  engaged  in  it. 

Passing  by  amazing  heaps  of  old  egg¬ 
shells  (for  which  even  the  Chinese  seem 
to  have  as  yet  found  no  use)  we  reached 
the  hatching  -  house,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  eggs  are  being  gradually 
warmed  in  great  baskets  filled  up  with 
heated  chaff,  and  placed  on  shelves  of 
very  open  basket-work,  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  tiers  all  round  the  walls,  while 
on  the  ground  are  placed  earthenware 
stoves  full  of  burning  charcoal.  Here 
the  eggs  are  kept  for  a  whole  day  and 
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night,  the  position  of  the  baskets  with 
reference  to  the  stoves  being  continually 
changed  by  attendants  who  reserve 
their  apparel  for  use  in  a  cooler  atmos¬ 
phere  ! 

After  this  preliminary  heating  the  eggs 
are  removed  to  other  baskets  in  another 
heated  room,  to  which  they  are  dexter¬ 
ously  carried  in  cloths,  each  containing 
about  fifty  eggs.  No  one  but  a  neat- 
handed  Chinaman  could  carry  such  a 
burden  without  a  breakage  !  Here  the 
eggs  remain  for  about  a  fortnight,  each 
egg  being  frequently  moved  from  place 
to  place  to  equalise  their  share  of  heat¬ 
ing.  After  this  they  are  taken  to  a  third 
room,  where  they  are  spread  over  wide 
shelves,  and  covered  with  sheets  of 
thick,  warm  cotton  ;  at  the  end  of 
another  fortnight  hundreds  |of  little 
ducklings  simultaneously  break  their 
shells,  and  by  evening  perhaps  a  couple 
of  thousand  fluffy  little  beauties  are 
launched  into  life,  and  are  forthwith  fed 
with  rice-water.  ^ 

Duck  farmers  (who  know  precisely 
when  each  great  hatching  is  due)  are  in 
attendance  to  buy  so  many  hundreds  of 
these  pretty  infants,  whom  they  at  once 
carry  off  to  their  respective  farms,  where 
there  are  already  an  immense  number 
of  ducks  and  geese  of  different  ages,  all 
in  separate  lots.  The  geese,  by  the  way, 
are  not  hatched  artificially,  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  their  shells,  consequently 
they  are  not  so  very  numerous  as  ducks. 
Still,  flocks  numbering  six  or  eight 
hundred  are  reared,  and  are  provided 
with  wattle  shelves  on  which  to  roost, 
as  damp  ground  is  considered  injurious 
to  the  >oung  birds.  A  very  large  goose- 
market  is  held  every  morning  in  Canton, 
which  is  supplied  by  geese  boats,  each 
of  which  brings  two  or  three  hundred 
birds. 

As  to  the  baby  ducks,  they  are  fed  on 
boiled  rice,  and  after  a  while  are  pro¬ 
moted  to  bran,  maggots,  and  other  deli¬ 
cacies,*  till  the  day  comes  when  the 
owners  of  the  duck  boats  come  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  half-grown  birds,  and  com¬ 
mence  the  process  of  letting  them  fatten 
themselves  as  aforesaid.  This  continues 
till  they  are  ready  for  the  market,  and 
are  either  sold  for  immediate  consump¬ 
tion  or  bought  wholesale  by  the  provi¬ 
sion  dealers,*who  split,  salt,  and  then  dry 
them  in  the  sun.  The  heart,  gizzard, 


and  entrails  are  also  dried  and  sold 
separately,  and  the  bills,  tongues,  and 
feet  are  pickled  in  brine. 

It  was  so  very  amusing  to  watch  scores 
of  little  beaks  breaking  their  own  shells 
and  struggling  out,  only  to  be  uncere¬ 
moniously  deposited  in  a  basket  of  new¬ 
born  infants,  that  we  were  tempted  to 
linger  long  in  this  strange  nursery.  At 
last,  however,  we  summoned  resolution 
to  leave  the  fluffy  little  darlings,  and 
retraced  our  way  to  Faa-tee,  where  we 
again  landed  in  order  to  see  some  of  the 
gardens  for  which  it  is  so  justly  cele¬ 
brated.  There  are  private  gardens  of 
wealthy  citizens  and  market-gardens,  all 
in  the  quaint  style  peculiar  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  went  to  see  specimens  of  each, 
with  lovely  camellias,  roses,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  daphnes,  and  narcissi  ;  all  these 
plants  are  in  ornamental  pots,  arranged 
in  rows  along  the  paths,  but  not  planted 
out  as  in  our  gardens.  The  narcissus, 
vi\\\cY[  par  fxcellence  is  called  the  New 
Year  flower,  is  grown  in  saucerp  filled 
with  gravel  and  water.  The  great  pride 
of  a  Chinese  gardener  is  to  grow  many 
spikes  from  one  bulb,  and  the  more 
flowers  that  bloom  thereon,  the  greater 
is  his  prospect  of  success  in  the  coming 
year.  Branches  of  fruit-trees  are  cut 
for  the  market  to  supply  the  much-prized 
blossoms  for  the  approaching  New  Year. 

But  the  predominant  feature  of  these 
gardens  lies  in  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
figures,  produced  by  training  certain 
shrubs  over  a  framework  of  wire,  so  as 
exactly  to  take  its  form,  and  still  more 
wonderful  is  the  revelation  of  amazing 
patience  which  must  have  been  expended 
in  order  to  train  each  tiny  twig,  each 
separate  leaf,  into  its  proper  place,  so 
as  to  form  a  perfectly  even  surface, 
representing  garments  or  whatever  else 
is  to  be  indicated. 

^  Evergreen  dragons,  frisky  fishes,  dol¬ 
phins  with  huge  eyes  of  china,  and 
human  figures  with  china  or  wooden 
hands,  heads,  and  feet,  are  among  the 
favorite  forms  represented.  We  also  saw 
a  very  fine  vegetable  stag  with  well- 
developed  antlers,  and  a  long  rattan 
trained  into  the  likeness  of  a  serpent. 
Different  shrubs  assume  the  forms  of 
junks,  bridges,  houses,  flower-baskets, 
fans,  or  birds  ;  and  tall  evergreen  pago¬ 
das  are  adorned  with  little  china  bells, 
hanging  round  each  story. 
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We  also  saw  a  very  large  number 
of  grotesquely  distorted  and  dwarfed 
shrubs  and  trees,  the  Chinese  being  well- 
nigh  as  expert  as  the  Japanese  in  this 
strange  sort  of  gardening.  Though  no 
one  really  knows  what  is  the  true  secret, 

I  am  told  that  a  very  effectual  method 
of  dwarfing  trees  is  to  give  the  plant  no 
rest,  continually  to  disturb  its  roots  and 
expose  them  to  the  air,  and  by  every 
means  cramp  its  vitality  and  luxuriant 
growth.  Certainly  the  result  produced 
is  extraordinary,  for  these  tiny  minia¬ 
tures  have  every  characteristic  of  the 
full-grown,  indeed  of  the  aged,  tree. 
With  gnarled  and  twisted  roots  and 
branches,  although  the  total  height  is 
often  only  a  few  inches,  the  quaint  little 
dwarf  stands  in  a  beautiful  china  vase. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  dwarfs  are 
pear-trees  and  fir  trees.  The  older  they 
are  the  more  perfect  is  their  grotesque¬ 
ness,  so  that  such  plants  as  these  are 
bequeathed  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion. 

Amongst  the  various  characteristic 
industries  which  by  turns  called  forth 
our  special  interest  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  which 
affords  occupation  to  so  large  a  number 
of  the  Chinese.  Great  mulberry  orchards 
are  cultivated  in  order  to  supply  “  the 
precious  ones,"  as  the  hungry  worms 
are  called,  with  an  unfailing  supply  of 
leaves  ;  and  as  the  trees  are  kept  low 
to  enrich  the  foliage,  I  have  seen  men 
and  even  women  climb  the  trees  and 
combine  pruning  with  gathering  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  large  branches  which  they  throw 
down,  and  then  the  women  and  children 
pick  off  the  leaves,  wasting  the  half-ripe 
fruit  which  grows  along  the  stem.  The 
fruit,  however,  is  insipid  even  when 
ripe.  The  branches  thus  cut  are  bound 
in  fagots  and  sold  as  firewood.  The 
leaves  must  be  perfectly  dry  ere  they  are 
given  to  the  silkworms,  which  lie  in 
masses  in  large  flat  baskets,  and  are  fed 
incessantly.  At  this  stage  of  their 
existence  they  resemble  great  fat  white 
maggots,  and  their  appetite  is  something 
amazing. 

When  first  hatched  from  their  tiny 
eggs,  these  almost  invisible  atoms,  which 
are  like  morsels  of  black  hair,  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  food  every  half-hour. 
Their  nurses,  ignoring  the  fact  that  these 
creatures,  indigenous  to  Chinese  mul¬ 


berry-trees,  are  probably  able  to  feed 
themselves,  take  the  trouble  to  mince 
the  leaves  very  fine  before  supplying 
these  precious  babies  !  When  they  are 
past  their  first  infancy  they  are  fed  only 
twenty-four  times  a  day  !  But  even  this 
trifling  amount  of  attention  must  make 
it  a  matter  of  rejoicing  when  they  are  so 
full-grown  as  only  to  require  four  meals 
a  day.  ^ 

Happily,  in  the  course  of  its  hungry 
life  each  worm  takes  three  days’  sleep 
for  one  day  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  a 
week,  and  on  each  occasion  it  changes 
its  skin.  The  first  skin  is  black,  the 
second  amber-coiored,  the  third  white. 
But  as  these  little  creatures  are  hatched 
on  different  days  it  follows  that  they 
sleep  on  different  days,  so  there  are 
always  olenty  of  hungry  waking  ones 
requiring  attendance.  Indeed,  ftoin 
first  to  last  the  care  bestowed  on  them 
is  incessant,  beginning  with  the  careful 
selection  of  the  parent  moths— only  the 
finest  being  allowed  to  survive.  Each 
mother  moth  produces  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  eggs,  which  are  deposited  with  the 
greatest  regularity  on  pieces  of  coarse 
paper.  These  sheets  of  paper  are 
gently  dipped  in  fresh  water  and  are 
then  hung  up  to  dry,  being  thus  left 
suspended  to  horizontal  bamboos  all 
through  the  autumn.  In  December 
they  are  removed  to  a  room  which  has 
been  carefully  swept,  and  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  good  influences  of  liuht 
and  aspect.  In  February  the  eggs  are 
again  washed  and  are  then  placed  on 
mats,  which  are  spread  on  bamboo 
shelves  all  round  the  room.  Great  care 
is  taken  to  secure  their  house  from  ail 
bad  smells,  though  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  by  what  standard  this  subtle  matter 
is  decided,  as  the  whole  Chinese  nation 
are  apparently  altogether  devoid  of  the 
sense  of  smell  ! 

The  temperature  of  the  silkworm 
house  is  also  carefully  regulated,  the 
thermometer  by  which  it  is  determined 
being  the  human  body  !  The  attendant 
is  required  periodically  to  throw  off  his 
raiment,  and  so  enter  the  presence  of 
"  the  precious  ones."  Should  he  thus 
become  conscious  that  the  air  is  damp 
or  cool,  he  must  at  once  bring  in  a  char¬ 
coal  stove.  He  must  specially  guard 
against  any  breath  of  wind  blowing  into 
the  house,  as  this  produces  a  disease 
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akin  to  rheumatism.  Should  a  thunder¬ 
storm  arise  he  must  quickly  cover  all 
the  shelves  or  trays  with  sheets  of  very 
thick  paper  to  lessen  the  glare  of  the 
lightning,  which  is  supposed  to  alarm 
the  worms.  Unfortunately  the  roar  of 
the  thunder  cannot  be  shut  out,  and 
these  little  creatures  are  supposed  to  be 
so  sensitive  to  noise  that  those  who  ap¬ 
proach  them  must  be  careful  only  to 
whisper  with  bated  breath,  if  indeed  any 
speech  be  necessary.  Only  think  what 
blessed  peace  and  quietness  one  might 
secure  by  finding  summer  quarters  on  a 
silk  farm,  which  is  not  only  an  un¬ 
usually  clean  brick  house,  but  moreover 
is  isolated  in  the  midst  of  its  mulberry 
groves  to  secure  silence !  Ceaseless 
war  is  also  waged  against  flies,  which 
would  attack  the  young  worms  and  try 
to  deposit  their  eggs  upon  their  bodies. 

One  item  of  attention  to  the  health  of 
the  young  worms  consists  in  a  judicious 
change  of  diet  ;  a  little  fin^flour  of  rice, 
green  peas,  and  black  beans  being 
administered  as  an  occasional  tonic  dur¬ 
ing  their  thirty-two  days  of  worm  life. 
Then  they  commence  spinning  and  work 
for  about  five  days,  when  the  cocoons 
are  complete,  and  the  spinners  who  have 
thus  prepared  their  sarcophagi  proceed 
to  transform  themselves  into  mummy¬ 
like  chrysalides,  vainly  hoping  to  be 
allowed  to  await  their  resurrection  un¬ 
disturbed.  This,  of  course,  is  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  the  silk-farmer, 
who  immediately  collects  the  cocoons 
and  places  them  on  bamboo  frames  near 
a  slow  fire  of  charcoal,  the  heat  of  which 
effectually  kills  the  self-imprisoned  spin¬ 
ners,  who  otherwise  would,  of  course, 
break  through  the  cocoon  and  cut  the 
silk. 

If  only  the  silkworms  are  as  economi¬ 
cal  as  their  human  masters,  it  might 
soothe  their  spirits  to  know  that  these 
poor  little  mummies  are  by  no  means 
wasted,  for  when  dexterous  human 
fingers  have  unwound  the  silken  cocoons 
—producing  therefrom  the  loveliest, 
glossy  skeins,  some  golden,  some  of 
shining  whiteness— all  the  chrysalides 
are  carefully  collected,  boiled  and  eaten, 
being  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  ! 

There  appears  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  whole  process  has  continued 
unchanged  from  year  to  year  for  at  least 
forty-five  centuries,  when  (about  b.c. 


2700)  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Empress  Si  Ling-Chee,  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Hungtai,  to  establish  seri-cull- 
ure  as  a  definite  industry,  wherein  she 
and  the  ladies  of  her  household  set  the 
example  by  domesticating  the  worms 
which  had  hitherto  wandered  at  large  in 
the  wild  mulberry  groves.  Under  her 
fostering  care  silk  fabrics  were  woven 
as  offerings  to  the  national  gods.  Of 
course  the  imperial  example  was  quickly 
followed  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  when 
it  was  found  that  the  creatures  would 
flourish,  and  after  the  death  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Si  Ling-Chee  this  benefactress  of 
the  world  was  deified,  and  has  thence¬ 
forth  been  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
of  silkworms. 

To  her  honor  many  temples  are  dedi¬ 
cated,  and  “  the  cocoon  festival  ”  in 
November  is  one  of  the  national  holi¬ 
days  observed  by  all  good  Chinamen, 
when  the  mandarins  and  officials  are 
required  to  solemnise  a  great  State  ser¬ 
vice,  therein  following  the  example 
which  is  annually  set  by  the  empress  and 
the  ladies  of  her  court  at  Peking.  These 
repair  in  state  to  the  Temple  of  the  lady 
who  discovered  the  use  of  silk,  and  they 
proceed  to  gather  leaves  from  the 
Temple  mulberry-trees,  the  Empress 
using  golden  scissors,  and  her  ladies 
silver  ones.  When  they  have  fed  the 
Temple  silkworms  and  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess,  they  proceed  with  their 
own  delicate  fingers  to  unwind  several 
cocoons  as  an  example  to  all  the  silk- 
workers.  Considering  what  a  practised 
hand  is  required  to  unwind  these  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  silk,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  imperial  labor  may  not  prove 
altogether  remunerative.  However,  the 
intention  is  excellent,  and,  like  the 
Emperor’s  ploughing  at  the  Temple  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  supposed  in  a  manner 
to  consecrate  a  vast  national  industry. 

Various  superstitious  ceremonies  are 
enjoined  for  the  good  of  the  worms.  In 
some  parts  of  Britain  it  is  customary  to 
bestow  very  reverential  attention  on  the 
bees,  as  it  is  supposed  that  they  will 
abandon  a  careless  family  which  neglects 
to  inform  them  of  its  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  Here  the  silkworms  are 
quite  as  particular,  and  far  less  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Whoever  visits  them,  including 
their  own  attendants,  must,  ere  crossing 
the  threshold,  purify  himself  by  dipping 
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a  bunch  of  mulberry  leaves  in  water, 
and  therewith  sprinkling  himself.  In 
some  districts  a  few  grains  of  sand  are 
sprinkled  on  the  head  in  lieu  of  water, 
just  as  a  Mohammedan  may  s}mbolise 
his  ceremonial  ablutions  by  a  dry  rub 
with  sand,  when  water  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  attendants  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  abstain  from  eating  certain 
meats  and  vegetables  while  they  are  in 
.waiting  on  “  the  precious  ones.”  Visits 
from  strangers  are  generally  unwelcome, 
while  sick  or  deformed  persons  are  strict¬ 


ly  prohibited  from  coming  near.  On  no 
account  must  any  one  mourning  for  the 
dead  approach  them  till  seven  weeks 
have  elapsed,  and  on  no  consideration 
whatever  may  a  woman  who  shortly 
hopes  for  an,  addition  to  her  family 
enter  the  silkworms’  house.  •  In  short, 
the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  the  care 
of  them,  and  the  worship  of  their  dis¬ 
coverer,  form  a  very  important  feature 
in  the  life  of  a  vast  multitude  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Han. — Belgravia. 


RECENT  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HABITS  OF  ANTS,  BEES  AND  WASPS.  ] 
BY  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
connected  with  the  instincts  and  powers 
of  animals  has  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  find  their  way  back  after 
having  been  carried  to  a  distance  from 
home.  This  has  by  some  been  attributed 
to  the  possession  of  a  spiecial  "  sense  of 
direction.” 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Darwin  suggested 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  try  the 
effect  of  putting  animals  ”  in  a  circular 
box  with  an  axle,  which  could  be  made 
to  revolve  very  rapidly,  first  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  then  in  another,  so  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  for  a  time  all  sense  of  direction  in 
the  insects.  I  have  sometimes,”  he 
said,  ”  imagined  that  animals  may  feel 
in  which  direction  they  were  at  the  first 
start  carried.”  In  fact,  in  parts  of 
France  it  is  considered  that  if  a  cat  is 
carried  from  one  house  to  another  in  a 
bag,  and  the  bag  is  whirled  round  and 
round,  the  cat  loses  her  direction  and 
cannot  return  to  her  old  home. 

On  this  subject  M.  Fabre  has  made 
some  interesting  and  amusing  experi¬ 
ments.  He  took  lo  bees  (Chalico- 
doma),  marked  them  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  with  a  spot  of  white,  and  put  them 
in  a  bag.  He  then  carried  them  half  a 
kilometre  in  one  direction,  stopping  at 
a  point  where  a  cross  stands  by  the  way- 
side,  and  whirled  the  bag  rapidly  round 
his  head.  While  he  was  doing  so  a  good 
woman  came  by,  who  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  the  aged  professor 
standing  in  front  of  the  cross  solemnly 
whirling  a  bag  round  his  head,  and,  M. 


Fabre  fears,  strongly  suspected  him  of 
some  Satanic  practice.  However  this 
may  be,  having  sufficiently  whirled  his 
bees,  M.  Faiire  started  off  back  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  carried  his  pris¬ 
oners  to  a  distance  from  their  home  of 
3  kilometres.  Here  he  again  whirled 
them  round,  and  then  let  them  go  one 
by  one.  They  made  one  or  two  turns 
round  him  and  then  flew  off  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  home.  In  the  meanwhile  his 
daughter  Antonia  was  on  the  watch. 
The  first  bee  did  the  mile  and  three- 
quarters  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Some 
hours  after  two  more  returned,  the  other 
seven  did  not  reappear. 

The  next  day  he  repeated  this  experi¬ 
ment  —of  course  with  different  bees. 
I'he  first  returned  in  five  minutes,  and 
two  more  in  about  an  hour.  In  this 
case,  again  3  out  of  10  found  their  way 
home. 

In  his  next  experiment  he  took  49 
bees.  When  let  out  a  few  started  wrong, 
but  he  says  that  ”  lorsque  larapidit6  du 
vol  me  laisse  reconnaftre  la  direction,” 
the  great  majority  flew  homewards. 
The  first  arrived  in  15  minutes.  In  an 
hour  and  a  half  1 1  had  returned,  in  5 
hours  6  more,  making  17  out  of  49. 
Again  he  experimented  with  20,  of 
which  7  found  their  way  home.  In  the 
next  experiment  he  took  the  bees  rather 
further — to  a  distance  of  about  2^  miles. 
In  an  hour  and  a  half  2  had  returned, 
in  three  hours  and  a  half  7  more  ;  total, 
9  out  of  40.  Lastly  he  took  30  bees  ; 
15  marked  rose  he  took  by  a  roundabout 
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route  of  over  5  miles  ;  the  other  15 
marked  blue  he  sent  straight  to  the 
render. vous,  about  miles  from  home. 
All  the  30  were  let  out  at  noon  ;  by  5  in 
the  evening  7  “rose”  bees  and  6 
“  blue  “  bees  had  returned,  so  that  the 
long  detour  had  made  no  appreciable 
difference.  These  experiments  seem  to 
M.  Fabre  conclusive.  “  Lademonstra- 
tion,”  he  says,  “  est  sufhsante.  Ni  les 
mouvements  encheveires  d'une  rotation 
coinme  je  I'ai  deciite  ;  ni  I’obstacle  de 
collines  a  franchir  et  de  bois  ^  traverser  ; 
ni  les  embflches  d'une  voie  qui  s’avance, 
retrograde  et  revient  par  un  ample  cir¬ 
cuit,  ne  peuvent  troubler  les  Chalico- 
domes  depayses  et  les  empecher  de 
revenir  au  nid.  ”* 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that, 
charmed  by  M.  Fabre’s  enthusiasm, 
dazzled  by  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity, 
I  was  at  first  disposed  to  adopt  this  view. 
Calmer  consideration,  however,  led  me 
to  doubt,  and  though  M.  Fabre’s  obser¬ 
vations  are  most  ingenious,  and  are  very 
amusingly  described,  they  do  not  carry 
conviction  to  my  mind.  There  are  two 
points  specially  to  be  considered — 

1.  The  direction  taken  by  the  bees 
when  released- 

2.  The  success  of  the  bees  in  making 
good  their  return  home. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  successful  bees  were 
in  the  following  proportion,  viz. 


3 

4 

17 

7 

9 

7 


out  of  10 
“  10 


49 

20 

40 

‘S 


or  altogether  47  “  144 

This  is  not  a  very  large  proportion. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  no  less  than 
97  appear  to  have  lost  their  way.  May 
not  the  47  have  found  theirs  by  sight  or 
by  accident  ?  Instinct,  however  inferior 
to  reason,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
generally  unerring.  When  two  out  of 
three  bees  went  wrong,  we  may,  I  think, 
safely  dismiss  the  idea  of  instinct. 
Moreover,  the  distance  from  home  was 
only  to  2  miles.  Now,  bees  certainly 


*  Nouveaux  Souvenirs  Entomologiques,” 
p.  I  IQ.  By  T.  H.  Fabre. 
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know  the  country  for  some  distance 
round  their  homel;  how  far  they  generally 
forage  I  believe  we  have  no  certain  in¬ 
formation,  but  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  if  they  once  came  within 
a  mile  of  their  nest  they  would  find  them¬ 
selves  within  ken  of  some  familiar  land¬ 
mark.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  150 
b^es  are  let  out  2  miles  from  home,  and 
that  they  flew  away  at  random,  distribut¬ 
ing  themselves  equally  in  all  directions, 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that  some 
30  of  them  would  find  themselves  within 
a  mile  of  home,  and  consequently  would 
know  where  they  were.  I  have  never 
myself  experimented  with  Chalicodomas, 
but  I  have  observed  that  if  a  hive  bee 
is  taken  to  a  distance  she  behaves  as  a 
pigeon  does  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  dies  round 
and  round,  gradually  rising  higher  and 
higher  and  enlarging  her  circle,  until  I 
suppose  her  strength  fails  or  she  comes 
within  sight  of  some  known  object. 
Again,  if  the  bees  had  returned  by  a 
sense  of  direction  they  would  have  been 
back  in  a  few  minutes.  To  fly  or  2 
miles  would  not  take  5  minutes  ;  one 
bee  out  of  the  147  did  it  in  that  time, 
but  the  others  took  i,  2,  3,  or  even  5 
hours.  Surely,  then,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  lost  some  time  before 
they  came  in  sight  of  any  object  known 
to  them.  The  second  result  of  M. 
Fabre’s  observations  is-  not  open  to 
these  remarks.  He  observes  that  the 
great  majority  of  his  Chalicodomas  at 
once  took  the  direction  home.  He  con¬ 
fesses,  in  the  sentence  I  have  already 
quoted,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  fol¬ 
low  bees  with  the  eye.  Admitting  the 
fact,  however,  it  seems  to  me  far  from 
impossible  that  the  bees  knew  where  they 
were  ;  and  at  any  rate  this  does  not 
seem  so  improbable  that  we  should  be 
driven  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  new 
sense,  which  we  ought  only  to  assume 
as  a  last  resource. 

But  M.  Fabre  himself  says,  “  lorsque 
la  rapidite  du  vol  me  laisse  reconnaitre 
la  direction,”  which  seems  to  imply  a 
doubt.  Moreover,  some  years  previously 
he  had  made  a  similar  experiment  with 
the  same  species,  but  taking  them  direct 
to  a  point  rather  over  2  miles  (4  kilo¬ 
metres)  from  the  nest,  and  not  whirling 
them  round  his  head.  I  looked  back 
therefore  to  his  previous  work  to  see 
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how  these  behaved,  and  I  find  he  says 
(P.  305)— 

Aussit6t  libres,  les  Chalicodomes  fuient, 
comme  cffares,  qui  dans  une  direction,  qui 
dans  la  direction  tout  opposf'c.  Autant  que  ie 
permet  leur  vol  fougneux,  je  crois  n^anmoins 
reconnattre  un  prompt  retour  des  abeilles 
lanrees  i  I’appos^  de  leur  demeure,  et  la 
majorite  me  semble  se  diriger  du  cote  de 
I’horizon  ou  se  trouve  le  nid.  Je  laisse-ce 
point  avec  des  doutes,  que  rendent  inevitables 
des  insectes  perdus  de  vue  k  une  vingtaine  de 
metres  de  distance." 

In  this  case  some  went  in  one  direction, 
some  in  another.  It  certainly  would  be 
remarkable  if  bees  which  were  taken 
direct  missed  their  way,  while  those 
which  were  whirled  round  and  round 
went  straight  home. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  after  all 
they  did  not  fly  straight  irome.  If  they 
had  done  so  they  would  have  been  back 
in  three  or  four  minutes,  whereas  they 
took  far  longer.  Even  then  if  they 
started  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  clear 
that  they  did  not  fly  straight  home.  I 
have  myself  tried  experiments  of  the 
same  kind  with  hive  bees  and  ants.  For 
instance,  I  took  40  ants  which  were  feed¬ 
ing  on  some  honey,  and  put  them  down 
on  a  gravel-path  about  50  yards  from  the 
nest,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  square  18  in. 
in  diameter  which  I  marked  4)ut  on  the 
path  by  straws.  They  wandered  about 
with  every  appearance  of  having  lost 
themselves,  and  crossed  the  boundary  in 
all  directions.  I  marked  down  where 
they  left  the  square  and  then  took  them 
near  the  nest,  which  they  joyfully  en¬ 
tered.  Two  of  them,  however,  we 
watched  for  an  hour  each.  They  mean¬ 
dered  about,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
one  was  about  2  ft.  from  where  she 
started,  but  scarcely  any  nearer  home  ; 
the  other  about  6  ft.  away  and]  nearly  as 
much  farther  from  home. 

I  prepared  a  corresponding  square  on 
paper  and  having  indicated  by  the  arrow 
the  direction  of  the  nest,  I  marked  down 
the  spot  where  each  ant  passed  the 
boundary.  They  crossed  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  if  the  square  were  divided 
into  two  halves,  one  towards  the  nest 
and  one  away  from  it,  the  number  in 
each  were  almost  exactly  the  same. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
in  connection  with  instinct  arises  from 
the  remarkable  habit  of  certain  solitary 
wasps  (Sphex  and  Ammophila).  The 


Ammophila,  for  instance,  having  built 
her  cell,  places  in  it  as  food  for  her 
young  a  full-grown  larva  of  'Noctua 
segetum.  Now  if  the  larva  were  unin¬ 
jured,  it  would  struggle  to  escape  and  al¬ 
most  inevitably  destroy  the  egg,  nor 
would  it  permit  itself  to  be  eaten  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  were  killed  it  would  de¬ 
cay  and  become  unfit  for  food.  The  in¬ 
sect,  however,  avoids  both  horns  of  this 
dilemma.  Having  found  her  prey,  she 
pierces  with  her  sting  the  membrane 
between  the  head  and  the  first  segment 
of  the  body,  thus  nearly  disabling  the 
caterpillar,  and  then  proceeds  to  inflict 
eight  more  wounds  between  the  follow¬ 
ing  segments  ;  lastly  crushing  the  head 
and  thus  completely  paralysing  her  vic¬ 
tim,  but  not  actually  killing  it ;  so  that 
it  lies  helpless  and  motionless,  but, 
though  living,  let  us  hope  insensible. 
Now  M.  Fabre  argues  that  this  remark¬ 
able  instinct  cannot  have  been  gradually 
acquired. 

The  spots  selected  are  exactly  those 
occupied  by  the  ganglia.  No  others 
among  the  innumerable  points  which 
might  have  been  chosen  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  ;  not  one  wound 
was  misplaced  or  thrown  away.  M. 
Fabre  truly  observes  that  chance  could 
not  explain  the  difficulty.  If,  he  says, 
the  insect  “  excelle  dans  art,  e’est  qu’il 
est  dou6,  non  seulement  d’outils,  mais 
encore  de  la  mani^re  de  s'en  servir.  Et 
ce  don  estoriginel,  parfait  desle  debut ; 
le  passe  n’y  a  rien  ajout6,  I’avenir  n’y 
ajoutera  rien.  Tel  il  6tait,  tel  il  est  et 
tel  il  sera."  The  problem  is  certainly 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  with 
diffidence  that  I  would  suggest  to  M. 
Fabre  certain  considerations  which  may 
perhaps  throw  some  light  on  it.  Let  us 
examine  some  of  the  other  sol  tary  wasps 
and  see  whether  their  habits  may  afford 
us  any  clue.  That  an  animal  of  prey 
knows  where  its  victim  is  most  vulner¬ 
able,  has  not  in  itself  anything  unusual  or 
unaccountable.  The  genus  Bembex  kills 
the  insects  on  which  its  young  are  fed, 
and  supplies  the  cell  with  a  fresh  victim 
from  time  to  lime.  Eumenes  like  Am¬ 
mophila  and  Spex  stores  up  the  victims 
once  for  all.  They  are  grievously 
wounded,  but  not  altogether  paralysed. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  very  condition 
which  M.  Fabre  considers  would  be  fatal 
to  the  tender  egg  of  the  wasp.  But  not 
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necessarily  so.  The  wretched  caterpil¬ 
lars  lie  in  a  wriggling  mass  at  the  bottom 
of  the  6ell  ;  a  clear  space  is  left  above 
them,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  cell 
the  delicate  egg  is  suspended  by  a  fine 
thread,  so  that  even  if  touched  by  a 
caterpillar  in  one  of  its  convulsive  strug¬ 
gles  it  would  simply  swing  away  in  safe¬ 
ty.  When  the  young  grub  is  hatched,  it 
suspends  itself  to  this  thread  by  a  silken 
sheath  in  which  iV  hangs  head  downwards 
over  its  victims.  Does  one  of  them 
struggle,  quick  as  lightning  it  retreats 
up  the  tube  out  of  harm’s  way.  In 
Odynerus  the  arrangement  is  very  simi¬ 
lar,  bat  the  grub  simply  attaches  itself 
to  the  support  and  does  not  construct 
a  tube.  Moreover,  while  in  the  solitary 
bees  and  wasps  the  laying  of  the  egg  is 
generally  the  final  operation  before  the 
closing  of  the  cell,  in  Odynerus,  on  the 
contrary,  or  at  least  in  Odynerus  reni- 
formis,  the  egg  is  laid  before  the  food  is 
provided.  This  perhaps  may  have  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  different  condition  of  the 
victims. 

At  present  the  Ammophila  supplies 
each  cell  with  one  large  caterpillar  ;  but 
was  this  always  so  ?  One  species  of 
Odynerus  deposits  in  each  cell  no  less 
than  twenty-four  victims,  another  only 
eight.  Eumenes  Amedei  regulates  the 
number  according  to  the  sex  :  ten  for 
the  female  grub,  five  only  for  the  smaller 
male. 

Is  it  then  impossible  that  the  ancestors 
of  our  present  .Ammophilas  in  far  bygone 
ages  may  have  fed  their  young  from  day 
to  day  with  fresh  food,  as  Bembex  does 
even  now  ;  that  they  may  then  have 
gradually  stored  up  provisions,  choosing 
small  and  weak  victims,  and  laying  the 
egg  in  a  special  part  of  the  cell,  as 
Eumenes  does?  That  during  these  long 
ages  they  may  have  gradually  learnt  the 
spots  where  their  sting  would  be  most 
effective,  and  thus  saving  themselves 
the  trouble  of  capturing  a  number  of 
victims,  have  found  that  it  was  less 
trouble  to  select  a  fine  fat  common 
caterpillar  of  Noctua  segetum,  and  so 
have  gradually  acquired  their  present 
habits.  Wonderful  doubtless  they  are  ; 
but,  though  I  hint  the  suggestion  with 
all  deference,  such  a  sequence  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  present  any  insuperable 
.  difficulty.  That  instincts  are  modifiable 


by  change  of  circumstances  cannot,  1 
think,  be  doubted.  M.  Fabre,  indeed, 
regards  instinct  as  something  invariable 
and  unalterable.  But  innumerable 
cases  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  this 
is  not  so.  Eumenes  pomiformis  builds, 
as  already  mentioned,  a  cell  in  the  open 
air.  If  attached  to  a  broad  base,  "C’est 
un  dome  avec  goulot  central,  evase  en 
embouchure  d’urne.  Mais  quand  I'ap- 
pui  se  reduit  A  un  point,  sur  un  rameau 
d’arbuste  par  exemple,  le  nid  devient  une 
capsule  spherique,  surmontf'e  toujouis 
d’un  goulot,  bien  entendu.”* 

I  may  quote  another  interesting  case 
from  the  same  excellent  observer.  In 
a  previous  paper  he  has  described  the 
habits  of  Sphex  flavipennis.  This 
spiecies,  which  provisions  its  nest  with 
small  grasshoppers,  when  it  returns  to 
the  cell  leaves  the  grasshopper  outside, 
and  goes  down  for  a  moment  to  see  that 
all  is  flght.  During  her  absence  M. 
Fabre  moved  the  grasshopper  a  little. 
Out  came  the  Sphex,  soon  found  her 
victim,  dragged  it  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cell,  and  though  she  had  just  been  down 
again  left  her  prey  as  usual,  and  went 
alone  into  the  cell.  Again  M.  Fabre 
moved  the  grasshopper,  the  wasp  found 
it,  dragged  it  to  the  cell,  and  left  it  as 
before.  Again  and  again  M.  Fabre 
moved  the  grasshopper,  but  every  time 
the  Sphex  did  exactly  the  same  thing, 
until  M.  Fabre  was  tired  out.  All  the 
insects  of  this  colony  had  the  same  curi¬ 
ous  habit ;  but  on  trying  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  Sphex  of  the  following 
year,  after  two  or  three  disappointments 
the  Sphex  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  carried  the  grasshopper  directly 
down  into  the  cell. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  asked 
why  should  the  insect  change  its  habit  ? 
Several  reasons  might  be  suggested. 
The  prey  first  selected  might  be  exter¬ 
minated,  or  at  any  rate  diminish  in 
numbers,  and  though  each  species  as  a 
general  rule  confines  itself  to  one  special 
victim,  some  exceptions  have  already 
been  noticed.  For  instance,  Sphex 
flavipennis  habitually  preys  on  a  species 
of  grasshopper,  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khone  M.  Fabre  found  it,  on  the  con- 


*  “  Nouveaux  Souvenirs  Entomologiqucs,” 
p.  66.  By  T.  H.  Fabre. 
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trary,  attacking  a  field  cricket,  whether 
from  the  absence  of  the  grasshopper  or 
not  he  was  unable  to  determine. 

In  considering  the  question  whether 
these  remarkable  instincts  were  pur¬ 
posely  (so  to  say)  engrafted  in  the 
insect,  or  whether  they  were  the  result 
of  innumerable  repetitions  of  similar 
actions  carried  only  by  a  long  series  of 
ancestors,  we  may  perhaps  be  aided  by 
the  consideration  that  though  the  results 
would  in  either  case  be  in  many  respects 
the  same,  there  are  some  in  which  they 
would  altogether  differ.  In  the  former, 
for  instance,  we  might  expect  that  the 
insect  would  be  so  gifted  that  no  slight 
obstacle  should  interfere  with  the  great 
end  in  view  :  in  the  latter,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  very  repetition  which  gave  such 
remarkable  results  would  tend  to  in¬ 
capacitate  the  insect  from  dealing  with 
any  unusual  conditions. 

We  should,  in  fact,  find  side  by  side 
with  these  wonderful  instincts  almost 
equally  surprising  evidence  of  stupidity. 
Now  one  species  of  Sphex  preys  on  a 
large  grasshopper  (Ephippigera).  Hav¬ 
ing  disabled  her  victim  by  one  antenna, 
M.  Fabre  found  that  if  the  antennae  be 
cut  off  close  to  the  head,  the  Sphex,  after 
irjing  in  vain  to  get  a  grip,  gives  the 
matter  up  as  a  bad  iob,  and  leaves  her 
victim  in  despair,  without  ever  thinking 
of  dragging  it  by  one  of  its  legs.  Again, 
when  a  Sphex  had  provisioned  her  cell, 
laid  her  egg,  and  was  about  to  close  it 
up,  M.  Fabre  drove  her  away,  and  took 
out  the  Ephippigera  and  the  egg.  He 
then  allowed  the  Sphex  to  return  ;  she 
went  down  into  the  empty  cell,  and 
though  she  must  have  known  that  the 
grasshopper  and  the  egg  were  no  longer 
there,  yet  she  proceeded  calmly  to  stop 
up  the  orifice  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  genus  Sphex  paralyses  its  victims 
and  provisions  its  cell  ^once  for  all. 
Bembex,  on  the  contrary,  as  already 
mentioned,  kills  the  insects  on  which 
its  young  are  to  feed,  and,  perhaps  on 
this  account,  brings  its  young  fresh  food 
(mainly  dies)  from  time  to  time.  But 
while  the  Bembex  thus  preys  on  some 
flies,  there  are  others  which  avenge  their 
order.  The  genus  Miltogramma  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  cells  of  the  Bembex  ;  and 
though  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
Bembex,  which  is  by  far  the  stronger 


insect,  should  tolerate  this  intrusion, 
which,  moreover,  she  shows  unmistak¬ 
ably  to  be  most  unpalatable,  she  never 
makes  any  attack  on  her  enemy.  Nay, 
when  the  young  of  the  Miltogramma  are 
hatched,  so  far  from  being  killed  or  re¬ 
moved,  these  entomological  cuckoos  are 
actually  fed  until  they  reach  maturity. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  contrary  to  eti¬ 
quette  for  the  fly  to  eqter  the  cell  of  the 
Bembex  ;  she  watches  the  opportunity 
when  the  latter  is  in  the  cell  and  is 
dragging  down  the  victim.  Then  is 
the  Miltogramma’s  opportunity  ;  she 
piounces  on  the  victim,  and  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  lays  on  it  two  or  three 
eggs,  which  are  then  transferred,  with 
the  insect  on  which  they  are  to  feed,  to 
the  cell. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  Bembex 
remembers  (if  one  may  use  such  a  word) 
the  entrance  to  her  cell,  covered  as  it 
is  with  sand,  exactly  to  our  eyes  like 
that  all  round.  Yet  she  never  makes  a 
mistake  or  loses  her  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Fabre  found  that  if  he  re¬ 
moved  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
passage,  exposing  the  cell  and  the  larva, 
the  Bembex  was  quite  at  a  loss,  and 
did  not  even  recognize  her  own  off¬ 
spring.  It  seems  as  if  she  knew  the 
door,  the  nursery,  and  the  passage,  but 
not  her  child. 

Another  ingenious  experiment  of  M. 
Fabre’s  was  made  with  Chalicodoma. 
This  genus  is  enclosed  in  an  earthen 
cell,  through  which  at  maturity  the 
young  insect  eats  its  way.  M.  Fabre 
found  that  if  he  pasted  a  piece  of  paper 
round  the  cell  the  insect  had  no  difficulty 
in  eating  through  it ;  but  if  he  enclosed 
the  cell  in  a  paper  case,  so  that  there 
was  a  space  even  of  only  a  few  lines 
between  the  cell  and  the  paper,  in  that 
case  the  paper  formed  an  effectual  pris¬ 
on.  The  instinct  of  the  insect  taught 
it  to  bite  through  one  enclosure,  but  it 
had  not  wit  enough  to  do  so  a  second 
time. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
stupidity  (may  I  say)  is  given  by  M. 
Fabre  (p.  163)  in  the  case  of  one  of  his 
favorites  bees,  the  Chalicodoma  pyre- 
naica.  This  species  builds  cells  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  which  she  fills  with  honey  as  she 
goes  on,  raising  the  rim  a  little,  then 
making  a  few  journeys  for  honey,  then 
raising  the  rim  again,  and  so  on  until 
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the  cell  is  completed.  She  then  pre¬ 
pares  a  last  load  of  mortar,  brings  it  in 
her  mandibles,  lays  her  egg  and  im- 
medi'ately  closes  up  the  cell  ;  having 
doubtless  provided  the  mortar  before¬ 
hand,  lest  during  her  absence  an  enemy 
should  destroy  the  egg  or  any  parasitic 
insect  should  gain  admittance.  This 
being  so,  M.  Fabre  chose  a  cell  which 
was  all  but  finished,  and  during  the 
absence  of  the  bee  he  broke  away  part 
of  the  cell-covering.  Again,  in  some 
half-finished  cells  he  broke  away  a  little 
of  the  wall.  In  all  these  cases  the  bee, 
as  might  be  expected,  repaired  the  mis- 
chie*,  the  operation  being  in  the  natural 
order  of  her  work.  But  now  comes  the 
curious  fact.  In  another  series  of  cells 
M.  Fabre  pierced  a  hole  in  the  cell 
below  the  part  where  the  bee  was  work¬ 
ing,  and  through  which  the  honey  at 
once  began  to  exude.  The  poor  stupid 
little  bee,  however,  never  thought  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  breach.  She  worked  on  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  In  her  alter¬ 
nate  journeys  she  brought  first  mortar 
and  then  honey,  which,  however,  ran 
out  again  as  fast  as  it  was  poured  in. 
This  experiment  he  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  and  with  various  modifica¬ 
tions  in  detail,  but  always  with  the  same 
result.  It  may  be  suggested  that  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Dee  was  unable  to  stop  up  a 
hole  once  formed.  But  that  could  not 
have  been  the  case.  M.  Fabre  took  one 
of  the  pellets  of  mortar  brought  by  the 
bee,  and  successfully  stopped  the  hole 
himself.  The  omission  therefore  was 
due,  not  to  a  want  of  power,  but  of  in¬ 
tellect.  But  M.  Fabre  carried  his  ex¬ 
periment  still  further.  Perhaps  the  bee 
had  not  noticed  the  injury.  He  chose 
therefore  a  cell  which  was  only  just 
begun  and  contained  very  little  honey. 
In  this  he  made  a  comparatively  large 
hole.  The  bee  returned  with  a  supply 
of  honey,  and,  seeming  much  surprised 
to  find  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cell,  examined  it  carefully,  felt  it  with 
her  antennae,  and  even  pushed  them 
through  it.  Did  she  then,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  stop  it 
up  ?  Not  a  bit.  The  unexpected  ca¬ 
tastrophe  transcended  the  range  of  her 
intellect,  and  she  calmly  proceeded  to 
pour  into  this  vessel  of  Danais  load  after 
load  of  honey,  which  of  course  ran  out 
of  the  bottom  as  fast  as  she  poured  it 


in  at  the  top.  All  the  afternoon  she 
labored  at  this  fruitless  task,  and  began 
again  undiscouraged  the  next  morning. 
At  length,  when  she  had  brought  the 
usual  complement  of  honey,  she  laid  her 
3.nd  gravely  sealed  up  the  empty 
cell.  In  another  case  he  made  a  large 
hole  in  the  cell  above  the  level  of  the 
honey  :  a  hole  so  large  that  through  it 
he  could  see  the  bee  lay  her  egg.  Hav 
ing  done  so  she  carefully  closed  the  top 
of  the  cell,  but  though  she  closely 
examined  the  hole  in  the  side,  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  range  of  her  ideas  that 
such  an  accident  could  take  place,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  her  to  cover  it  up. 
Another  curious  point  raised  by  these 
ingenious  experiments  has  reference  to 
the  quantity  of  honey.  The  cell  is  by 
no  means  filled  :  a  space  is  always  left 
between  the  honey  and  the  roof  of  the 
cell.  The  usual  depth  of  the  honey  in 
a  completed  cell  is  lo  millimetres.  But 
the  bee  is  not  guided  by  this  measure¬ 
ment,  for  in  the  preceding  cases  she 
sometimes  closed  the  cell  when  the 
honey  had  a  depth  of  5  millimetres,  of 
3,  or  even  when  the  cell  was  quite 
empty.  No  ;  in  some  mysterious  man¬ 
ner  the  bee  feels  when  she  has  provided 
as  much  honey  as  her  ancestress  had 
done  before  her,  and  regards  her  work 
as  accomplished.  What  a  wonderful, 
but  what  a  narrow,  nature  !  She  has 
built  the  cell  and  provided  the  honey  ; 
but  there  her  instinct  stops  :  if  the  cell 
is  pierced,  if  the  honey  is  removed,  it 
does  not  occur  to  her  to  repair  the  one 
or  fill  up  the  other.  M.  Fabre  not  un¬ 
naturally  asks  ;* — “  Avec  la  moindre 
lueur  rationnelle,  I’insecte  deposerait- 
il  son  ceufs  sur  le  tiers,  sur  le  dixieme 
des  vivres  nccessaires  ;  le  deposerait-il 
dans  une  cellule  vide  ;  laisserait-il  le 
nourrisson  sans  nourriture,  incroyable 
aberration  de  la  maternite  ?  J’ai  re- 
conte,  que  lelecteur  decide.” 

M.  Adlerz  has  written  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  the  curious  species  Ste- 
namma  Westwoodii.  This  little  ant 
lives  with  the  Horse  Ants,  following 
them  when  they  change  their  nest, 
running  about  among  them  and  between 
their  legs,  tapping  them  inquisitively 
with  their  antennae,  and  even  sometimes 


*  “  Nouveaux  Souvenirs  Entomologiqucs,” 
p.  177.  By  T.  H.  Fabre. 
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climbing  on  to  their  backs,  as  if  for  a 
ride,  while  the  large  ants  seem  to  take 
little  notice  of  them.  1  have  ventured 
to  suggest  they  almost  seem  to  be  the 
dogs  or  the  cats  of  the  ants.  As  every 
one  knows,  the  ants  possess  the  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  comprising  two  or  more 
kinds  of  females — the  queens  or  perfect 
females,  and  the  workers,  of  which 
again  there  are  in  some  cases  two  or 
even  more  distinct  forms.  The  males, 
however,  in  all  the  ordinary  species  of 
ants  are  all  alike,  and  are  in  almost  every 
case  winged.  M.  Adlerz,  however,  has 
found  that  in  Stenamma,  besides  the 
winged  males,  there  are  others  which, 
though  functionally  perfect,  do  not 
possess  wings.  There  are  in  fact  not 
only  two  distinct  forms  of  the  female, 
but  also  of  the  male.  The  wingless 
males,  however,  do  not,  any  more  than 
those  with  wings,  take  any  part  in  house¬ 
hold  duties.  The  wingless  form  had 
already  been  observed,  but  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  complete  information  it  had 
been  regarded  as  a  different  species. 

These  observations  of  M.  Adlerz  have 
rendered  it  probable  that  Ponera  an- 
drogyna,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
a  hermaphrodite  form  of  P.  punclatis- 
sima,  is  really  in  the  same  way  a  wing¬ 
less  but  perfect  male. 

M.  Adlerz  confirms  the  statements  of 
previous  observers  that  the  large  F.  rufa 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  their  little 
companions.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the 
latter  were  provided  with  caps  of  invisi¬ 
bility.  Once  or  twice  only  he  saw  a  F. 
rufa  touch  a  Stenamma,  as  if  aware  of 
its  presence.  In  fact,  the  relation 
between  the  two  species  still  remains 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  Nor  is 
it  known  on  what  the  Stenamma  feed. 
M.  Adlerz  never  observed  them  to  leave 
the  nest,  nor  would  they  touch  any  of 
the  delicacies  which  he  offered  them. 
Meanwhile  the  community  flourished, 
and  the  larvae  grew  rapidly.  A  dark 
suspicion  naturally  arises  that  the  Ste¬ 
namma  feed  on  the  larvae  of  the  Horse 
Ants,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  direct 
evidence  against  them,  and  as  the  Horse 
Ants  have  not  attacked  them,  as  one 
would  in  such  a  case  naturally  expect 
they  would,  we  must  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  here  a  very  interesting  subject 
for  further  study. 


Dr.  Blockmann  has  published  some 
observations  on  the  formations  of  new 
nests,  about  which  we  had  no  certain 
knowledge  until  1  succeeded  in  keeping 
two  females  of  Myrmica  which  success¬ 
fully  brought  up  a  family.  McCook 
confirmed  this  by  similar  observation 
with  Camponotus,  and  Dr.  Blockmann 
has  now  repeated  the  same  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  anterior  segment  of  the  abdomen 
in  the  Formicida;  is  separated  from  the 
rest  and  is  known  as  the  "  knot."  In 
the  Myrmicidae  the  two  first  segments 
are  thus  detached,  so  that  there  are  two 
**  knots."  Some  years  ago  I  ventured 
to  connect  the  existence  of  a  second 
knot  among  the  Myrmicidae  with  their 
power  of  stinging,  an  advantage  which 
the  Formicidae  do  not  possess  :  suggest¬ 
ing  that  "  though  the  principal  mobility 
of  the  abdomen  is  given  in  the  former, 
as  in  the  latter,  by  the  joint  between 
the  metathorax  and  the  knot,  still  the 
second  segment  of  the  peduncle  must 
increase  the  flexibility,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  special  advantage  to  those 
species  which  have  a  sting.” 

I  felt  myself,  however,  bound  in  can¬ 
dor  to  admit  that  the ‘genus  CEcophylla, 
which  has  only  one  "  knot,”  was  said 
to  possess  a  sting  ;  which  ^f  course 
would  be  an  objection,  though  not,  I 
thought,  an  insuperable  objection,  to 
my  theory.  M.  Forel,  however,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  statement  as  regards 
CEcophylla  is  really  incorrect,  and  that 
the  sting  in  that  genus  is  really  rudi¬ 
mentary  as  in  the  other  Formicidae. 

When  we  consider  the  immense 
number  of  ants  in  a  nest,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  over  500,000,  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact  that  they  all  know  one 
another.  If  a  stranger,  even  belonging 
to  the  same  species,  is  placed  among 
them,  she  is  at  once  attacked  and 
driven  out  of  the  nest.  Nay  more,  I 
have  found  that  they  remember  their 
friends  even  after  more  than  a  year’s 
separation.  This  is  not  by  any  sign 
or  pass-word,  because  even  if  rendered 
intoxicated,  so  as  to  be  utterly  insen¬ 
sible,  they  are  still  recognized.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  mode  of  recognition,  Mr. 
McCook  considers  that  it  is  by  scent, 
and  states  that  if  ants  are  more  or  less 
soaked  in  water,  they  are  no  longer 
recognized  by  their  friends,  but  are  at- 
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tacked.  He  mentions  a  case  in  which 
an  ant  fell  accidentally  into  some  water  : 

“  She  remained  in  the  liquid  several 
moments  and  crept  out  of  it.  Immediately 
she  was  seized  in  a  hostile  manner,  first  by 
one,  then  another,  then  by  a  third  ;  the  two 
antennae  and  one  leg  were  thus  held.  A  fourth 
ant  assaulted  the  middle  thorax  and  petiole. 
The  poor  little  bather  was  thus  dragged  help¬ 
lessly  to  and  fro  for  a  long  time,  and  was  evi¬ 
dently  ordained  to  death.  Presently  I  took  up 
the  struggling  heap.  T wo  of  the  assailants  kept 
their  hold  ;  one  finally  dropped,  the  other  I 
could  not  tear  loose,  and  so  put  the  pair  back 
upon  the  tree,  leaving  the  doomed  immersion- 
ist  to  her  hard  fate.” 

His  attention  havinj;  been  called  to 
this  he  noticed  several  other  cases, 
always  with  the  same  result.  I  have 
not  myself  been  able  to  repeat  the 
observation  with  the  same  species,  but 
with  two  at  least  of  our  native  ants  the 
results  were  exactly  reversed.  In  one 
case  five  specimens  of  l.asius  niger  fell 
into  water  and  remained  immersed  for 
three  hours.  I  then  took  them  out  and 
put  them  into  a  bottle  to  recover  them¬ 
selves.  The  following  morning  I 
allowed  them  to  return.  They  were 
received  as  friends,  and  though  we 
watched  them  from  7.30  till  1.30  every 
hour  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  hostility.  The  nest  was  moreover 
placed  in  a  closed  box  so  that  if  any  ant 
were  killed  we  could  inevitably  find  the 
body,  and  no  ant  died.  In  this  case 
therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  immersion 
did  not  prevent  them  from  being  recog¬ 
nized.  Again,  three  specimens  of  For¬ 
mica  fusca  dropped  into  water.  After 
three  hours  I  took  them  nut,  and  after 
keeping  them  by  themselves  for  the 
night  to  recover,  I  put  them  back  in 
the  nest.  They  were  unquestionably 
received  as  friends,  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  hostility  or  even  of  doubt.  I 
must,  however,  repeat  these  experiments, 
returning  the  ants  at  once  into  the  nest. 

Not  the  least  interesting  fact  which 
has  resulted  from  my  observations  has 
been  the  unexpected  longevity  of  these 


interesting  insects.  The  general  opinion 
used  to  be  that  they  lived  for  a  single 
season,  like  wasps.  Aristotle  long  ago 
stated  that  queen-bees  live  for  six  and 
some  even  for  seven  years.  Bevan,  how¬ 
ever,  observes  that  “  the  notions  of  both 
ancients  and  moderns  apon  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  been  purely  conjectural.  In¬ 
deed,  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  length  of  life  which  the 
former  seem  to  have  attributed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  bees  was  not  meant  to  apply  to 
the  existence  of  each  bee-community.” 

The  nests,  however,  which  I  have 
devised  have  enabled  me  to  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  this  question.  The 
queen  ants  are  so  easily  distinguished 
from  the  workers  that  they  can  be  at 
once  identified,  while,  if  a  nest  be  taken 
in  which  there  is  no  queen,  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  workers, 
because,  though  it  is  true  that  workers 
do  sometimes  lay  eggs,  those  eggs  in¬ 
variably  produce  male  ants.  Hence,  in 
such  a  ^case,  the  duration  of  the  nest 
gives  us  the  age  of  the  workers  ;  at 
least  they  cannot  be  younger,  though, 
of  course,  they  may  be  older.  In  this 
way  I  have  kept  workers  of  Lasius 
niger  and  Formica  fusca  for  more  than 
seven  years.  But  what  is  more  remark¬ 
able  still,  I  have  now  two  queens  of  the 
latter  species  which  I  have  kept  ever 
since  1874,  and  which,  as  they  were 
then  full-grown,  must  now  be  nearly 
twelve  years  old.  They  laid  fertile  eggs 
again  this  year,  a  fact  the  interest  of 
which  physiologists  will  recognize. 

Although  a  little  stiff  in  the  joints, 
and  less  active  than  they  once  were, 
they  are  still  strong  and  well,  and  I 
hope  I  may  still  keep  them  in  health  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  need  not  say  that 
I  shall  do  my  best  ;  but  I  hope  that  the 
interest  I  feel  in  them  myself  may  not 
have  tempted  me  to  trespass  too  long  on 
the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  my 
readers.  — Contemporary  Review. 
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Till  within  a  very  recent  period,  whose  condition  was  more  pitiable  and 
among  the  many  suffering  poor  and  out-  more  hopeless  than  that  of  the  fallen 
casts  in  this  country  there  were  none  women  of  our  large  towns.  Such 
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women,  deserted  by  the  men  who  had 
ruined  them,  abandoned  by  friends  and 
relations,  seemed  to  have  no  prospect 
but  residence  in  the  workhouse  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  In  those  days  it  was 
not  the  fashion  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  misguided.  No  re¬ 
pentance,  however  long,  painful,  or 
sincere,  could  expiate  the  fault,  and, 
therefore,  when  a  woman  wandered  from 
the  path  of  virtue,  the  door  of  society 
was  relentlessly  barred  against  her,  and 
over  the  portals  of  the  new  home  and 
life  she  entered  were  inscribed  the 
words,  “  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter' 
here.”  No  matter  how  great  the  sac¬ 
rifice  she  was  prepared  to  make,  no 
one  would  engage  a  fallen  girl  to  fill 
even  the  most  menial  place  as  a  domes¬ 
tic  servant ;  and  among  those  trades 
where  female  labor  was  employed  a  girl 
known  to  have  taken  a  false  step  stood 
little  chance  of  getting  employment. 
Every  outlet  in  this  country  was  closed, 
and  as  all  the  emigration  agencies  to 
the  colonies  were  strict  in  inquiries  as 
to  the  respectability  and  the  past  life  of 
intending  female  emigrants,  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  by  sending  a  woman  to  a  new 
country  where  her  fault  was  unknown, 
however  truly  convinced  those  interested 
in  her  might  be  of  her  repentence,  to 
help  her.  Unless,  therefore,  a  woman’s 
relations  were  willing  to  receive  her 
back,  and  assist  her  in  supporting  her¬ 
self  and  her  child,  the  workhouse  was 
her  only  refuge  ;  and  to  those  who  knew 
anything  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
house,  such  an  alternative  was  almost 
as  bad  as  leaving  her  to  the  struggle  of 
an  attempt  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  elsewhere.  In  the  workhouse, 
until  her  child  was  old  enough  to  be 
weaned,  she  was  allowed  to  keep  it  with 
her,  or  rather  to  live  in  the  nursery 
with  it.  Generally  the  workhouse 
nursery  was  a  long,  low,  ill-ventilated 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  the 
children  and  mothers  passed  the  day, 
had  their  meals,  and  slept  at  night.  It 
was  full  of  crying,  suffering  children, 
some  with  mothers  to  attend  to  them 
and  some  without,  the  latter  given  to 
the  care  of  some  of  the  inmates  who 
looked  after  them  in  addition  to  their 
own  children.  Many  of  the  children 
were  sickly,  diseased  creatures,  and  as 
such  while  they  lived  poisoned  the  air 


and  infected  everything  with  which  they 
came  in  contact,  so  that  the  more 
healthy  children  grew  up  pale,  thin,  and 
miserable  likewise.  The  w'orkhouse 
nursery  combined  all  the  worst  influences 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  fallen 
woman.  She  passed  her  life  without 
any  discipline  or  moral  training  ;  she 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  as  bad  physically 
as  morally,  and  her  child  was  a  source 
of  weariness  to  her,  as  its  little  ailments 
required  her  constant  attention  and 
care.  The  conversation  and  tone  of 
the  whole  place  tended  to  completely 
degrade  a  character  already  sufficiently 
low.  Even  the  natural  love  for  her 
child  was  exposed  to  tests  that  tried  it 
sorely,  and  she  left  the  nursery  for  the 
more  active  life  of  a  permanent  inmate 
of  the  workhouse,  fully  prepared  to 
imbibe  the  poison  which  an  experience 
of  ordinary  workhouse  life  would  be  too 
likely  to  impart. 

Few  more  heart-rending  sights  can  be 
conceived  than  the  nursery  of  a  large 
metropolitan  workhouse  used  to  present. 
Fifty  or  sixty  children,  from  a  month 
to  three  years  old,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  wan,  ill,  and  unhealthy,  with  the 
careworn  expression  of  old  people,  or 
the  wistful  look  of  great  suffering,  were 
a  spectable  not  easily  to  be  effaced  from 
memory.  There  was  nothing  to  relieve 
the  cheerlessness  of  the  room.  In  one 
corner  were  two  or  three  little  cots  with 
suffering  or  dying  babies,  left  alone  in 
their  last  moments,  with  no  loving 
mother  or  nurse  to  do  what  tenderness 
could  to  ease  their  pain  ;  and,  saddest, 
perhaps,  of  all,  was  the  long  row  of  little 
low  chairs,  into  which  were  strapped 
five  or  six  children,  who  were  old 
enough  to  sit  up,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  walk,  and  who  with  eager  little  eyes 
looked  for  some  one  to  lift  them  out 
and  give  them  the  much  longed-for  jump 
or  walk  round  the  room.  From  this 
preparatory  stage  of  the  workhouse  life, 
where  no  attempt  was  ever  made  t® 
foster  the  maternal  love,  the  woman, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  was  sent  on 
into  the  body  of  the  workhouse,  to  be 
put  to  such  work  as  she  was  found  fitted 
for,  either  in  the  kitchen  or  laundry. 
Life  in  the  ordinary  wards  of  a  work- 
house  was  as  fruitful  of  evil  as  life  in 
the  nursery. 

Many  able-bodied  inmates  of  the 
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workhouse  were  fallen  women,  who, 
having  no  friends  willing  to  assist  them, 
and  no  other  means  of  subsistence, 
were  constrained  to  rely  upon  the  parish 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
majorit)’,  but  for  their  one  sin,  were 
harmless  enough  and  contented  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  only  existence  open  to  them. 
Among  them,  however,  Yrom  time  to 
time,  came  many  of  the  more  hardened 
and  abandoned  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged — women  from  the  very 
lowest  ranks,  who  from  want,  disease, 
or  drink  were  too  low  for  almost  any 
hospital  treatment,  and  were  driven  for 
a  season  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  work- 
house.  Their  stay  was  not  permanent 
nor  long,  but  of  quite  sufficient  dura¬ 
tion  to  work  an  amount  of  evil  that  is 
difficult  to  calculate.  However  strict , 
the  discipline  or  perfect  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  workhouse,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  separate  in  its  daily  life 
the  more  degraded  from  the  less  de¬ 
graded  of  its  inmates.  There  is  no 
machinery  for  doing  so,  and  in  a  large 
institution,  with  its  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  inmates,  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  There¬ 
fore,  in  their  daily  life,  in  their  sleeping 
and  living  rooms,  the  worst  women  were 
brought  into  hourly  contact  with  some 
of  the  young  girls  from  the  nursery,  and 
the  latter,  though  deteriorated  by  their 
stay  in  the  nursery,  would  be  pure  in 
comparison  with  the  former.  It  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  all  the 
younger  women  had  accepted  their 
fate  as  inevitable,  or  were  lost  to  all 
feelings  of  shame  and  repentance,  and 
yet  all  of  them  were  compelled  to  pass 
their  days  in  the  companionship  of 
women  who  had  long  since  cast  the  rags 
of  modesty  and  shame  to  the  winds,  but 
still  possessed  a  good-hearted  roughness 
and  friendliness  that  constituted  a  kind 
of  attraction.  In  recounting  the  down¬ 
ward  history  of  her  career,  the  more 
abandoned  and  hardened  woman  would 
dwell  on  the  fun,  the  excitement,  the 
gaiety  of  its  different  phases,  always 
keeping  silent  (even  if  for  the  moment 
she  had  not  forgotten)  about  the  squalor, 
misery,  and  degradation  of  the  other 
side  of  it.  Foul,  coarse  language,  oaths 
and  jests,  were  used,  and  the  darkest 
page  cf  the  woman’s  life  discussed  with 
such  freedom  and  absence  of  shame  that 


the  less  corrupted  of  the  women  would 
become  habituated  to  thoughts  and 
aspects  of  vice  from  which  they  would 
have  shrunk  in  horror  a  few  weeks 
before.  The  poison  would  sink  into 
their  souls,  and  in  mind  and  body  they 
would  become  nearly  as  low  and  de¬ 
graded  as  their  more  sinful  sisters.  If 
it  were  possible  in  the  management  of 
a  workhouse  to  separate  the  classes  so 
as  to  prevent  the  more  abandoned  women 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  others, 
the  harm  done  by  a  short  term  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  house  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant,  but  when  both  class¬ 
es  of  women  are  together  in  daily  and 
hourly  communication,  the  infection  of 
evil  spreads  just  as  quickly  and  surely 
as  scarlet  fever  or  measles  in  a  school, 
and  goes  through  the  whole  community, 
leaving  terrible  and  lasting  effects. 

The  knowledge  that  the  workhouse 
was  almost  a  certain  stepping-stone  to 
the  lower  life  of  the  streets  made  those 
interested  in  rescue  work  very  desirous 
of  saving  young  women  and  girls  from 
entering  it  at  all,  or  if  that  was  unavoid¬ 
able,  of  shortening  their  sojourn  there 
as  much  as  possible  ;  but  for  a  long 
time  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
were  very  great.  It  was  not  the  fashion 
to  help  women  who  were  fallen,  and 
the  subject  had  not  secured  public  atten¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  few  women  and  men 
who  took  the  matter  up  were  obliged  to 
work  in  a  very  circumscribed  and  tenta¬ 
tive  way,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
money,  or  even  sympathy.  The  sub¬ 
ject  could  not  be  discussed  openly,  or 
only  in  whispers  when  there  were  more 
than  two  or  three  people  present,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  prospect  of  helping 
those  weak  creatures  who  needed  help 
and  sympathy  so  sorely  was  a  dream 
indulged  in  only  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
women,  who,  struggling  against  every 
opposition  and  discouragement,  clung 
to  the  hope  that  public  opinion  might 
change,  and  the  charity  of  some  portion 
of  the  community  be  directed  towards 
them  and  their  objects.  Now  the  long- 
desired  change  has  come,  and  for  the 
moment  a  great  deal  of  the  sympathy 
and  charity  of  the  wealthy  in  England 
is  being  lavished  on  homes  and  peni¬ 
tentiaries  for  raising  and  rescuing  the 
fallen.  That  numbers  of  women  have 
been  rescued  and  restored^to  a  respect- 
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able  life,  and  have  regained  a  position 
in  the  world  that  fifteen  years  ago  seemed 
impossible,  is  a  fact,  and  that,  taking 
the  work  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  done 
well,  is  also  true.  But  in  this  country, 
when  the  sympathy  or  interest  of  the 
community  in  any  particular  direction 
or  object  is  awakened,  it  generally  over¬ 
reaches  itself  and  shakes  off  all  restraint, 
and,  remembering  only  its  shortcomings 
in  the  past,  endeavors,  by  misdirected 
zeal  in  the  future,  to  expiate  its  former 
apathy.  We  are  now  passing  through 
this  phase  of  public  expiation,  and  are 
likely,  from  excess  of  zeal,  to  carry  on 
a  campaign  ‘of  .rescue  in  a  manner  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  more  evil  than  good.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  classes  that  can  be  helped,  and  what 
are  the  practical  and  lasting  means  at 
our  disposal. 

The  moral  standpoint  from  which 
the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  this 
country  view  the  matter  is  entirely 
different.  The  penalty  paid  by  an  un¬ 
married  woman  of  the  upper  classes 
who  ceases  to  be  virtuous  is  complete 
ostracism  from  her  former  position. 
Every  door  is  closed  to  her,  her  name 
ceases  to  be  mentioned,  and  those 
nearest  to  her  are  generally  her  sternest 
judges.  With  the  poor  nothing  is  more 
curious  than  the  expression  of  incred¬ 
ulous  surprise  with  which  they  receive 
the  statement  that  such  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  overtake  their  richer  and  better-born 
sister  if  she  falls  like  one  of  themselves. 
To  the  majority  the  chief  reproach  is 
that  the  sin  has  brought  its  punishment, 
and  that  for  the  remainder  of  their  life 
they  will  have  to  support  that  burden. 
It  would  be  unjust,  therefore,  to  judge 
the  women  of  the  lower  classes  by  the 
same  standard  that  applies  to  the  upper. 
If  we  compare  for  one  moment  the  life 
of  a  well  brought-up  and  well  cared*for 
daughter  of  the  better  class,  shielded 
from  every  temptation  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  vice  and  evil  of  the 
world  around  her,  with  the  life  of  most 
of  the  girls  of  the  poorer  classes,  whether 
in  the  country  and  large  towns,  reared  in 
perfect  familiarity  with  men,  living  and 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  we  shall 
realise  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the 
same  test  to  both.  The  poorer  girl  is 
not  necessarily  impure  because  she  has 


never  enjoyed  the  'safeguards  of  the 
richer.  Perhaps  in  some  ways  her  com¬ 
pleter  knowledge  acts  as  a  shield.  When 
she  is  obliged  to  leave  home  for  service 
we  have  no  right  to  blame  her,  if  chaste 
personally,  because  she  is  not  pure- 
minded  ;  pure-minded  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  ordinarily  used  she 
cannot  be.  But  as  all  the  relations  of 
life  to  her  are  an  open  book,  she  is  not 
influenced  by  the  sense  of  mystery,  and 
the  feeling  of  curiosity  which  exists 
in  the  minds  of  many  innocent,  well 
brought-up  women.  Thus,  while  she 
may  be  deprived  of  the  freshness  and 
delicacy  of  an  ignorant  woman,  she  does 
not  run  the  same  danger  of  falling. 

At  the  same  time  familiarity  with 
these  things  does  not  keep  women  pure, 
for  while  the  knowledge  they  have  pro¬ 
tects  them  in  one  direction,  it  weakens 
them  in  another.  A  woman  may  be 
perfectly  virtuous  yet  not  pure-minded, 
and  there  the  difference  begins  between 
the  way  in  which  women  of  the  upper 
and  lower  classes  view  the  matter.  A 
poor  woman  is  perfectly  well  conducted, 
faithful  to  her  husband,  and  excellent  in 
all  the  essential  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother,  but  she  is  not  a  modest-minded 
woman  in  the  same  sense  as  women  in  a 
better  class  of  life.  Her  education  and 
hard  struggling  life  have  prevented  her 
being  so,  and  she  brings  up  her  daughters 
like  herself.  They  are  probably  warned 
not  to  get  into  trouble  and  advised  to 
be  steady,  not  because  to  fall  is  wrong, 
and  a  sin  against  herself  and  society, 
but  because  there  are  practical  incon¬ 
veniences  which  may  follow  such  an  act. 
If  one  of  her  friends  or  acquaintances  is 
less  wise  than  herself,  she  is  more  pitied 
than  blamed,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
regret  she  was  so  foolish  as  to  fall,  and 
that  she  has  had  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  workhouse.  When  she  comes  out 
she  is  an  object  of  intense  sympathy  for 
some  time  to  the  neighbors,  and  all  her 
experiences  are  listened  to  and  discussed 
with  great  interest.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  a  class  where  there  is  no  strong 
public  feeling  in  favor  of  women  being 
pure,  and  where  the  parental  authority 
is  not  enforced,  girls  being  allowed  per¬ 
fect  freedom  of  association  with  any  man 
they  may  know,  and  the  parents  letting 
things  take  their  course,  it  is  very 
difficult  in  rescuing,  or  attempting  to  do 
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so,  to  know  on  what  basis  to  begin.  It 
is  not  often  possible  to  appeal  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  sorrow  it  has  caused 
their  parents,  and  it  is  hard  to  convince 
them  they  have  been  anything  but  un¬ 
fortunate,  or  that  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  wrong  and  sin  is  theirs.  To  tell 
them  that  they  have  lost  what  ought  to 
be  to  a  woman  her  most  precious  pos¬ 
session  is  to  appeal  to  instincts  unknown 
to  them.  It  is,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
useless  to  dwell  on  the  religious  or  on 
the  sentimental  aspect  of  the  subject, 
(^ne  is  baffled  and  disappointed  at  every 
turn,  and  it  is  only  after  vain  attempts 
to  rouse  their  better  and  higher  feelings 
that  one  endeavors  to  see  what  effect 
practical  or  material  influences  have  on 
them.  And  on  the  whole  the  latter  way 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  seems  the 
best.  To  come  to  a  woman  in  this 
desolate  and  forlorn  position  with  any 
of  the  commonplaces  or  consolations  of 
religion  only  irritates  her.  She  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  sin  and  of  her  weakness. 
Her  future  is  very  dark  and  hopeless, 
and  she  is  searching  about  for  some 
way  of  earning  a  living  for  herself  and 
her  child.  The  only  means  of  influenc¬ 
ing  and  helping  her  is  to  enable  her  to 
realise  that,  far  as  she  has  fallen,  earthly 
help  and  pardon  are  forthcoming  as 
surely  as  the  pardon  given  to  the  greatest 
sinner  among  women  by  the  Divine 
Master. 

After  she  has  thus  once  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  has  found  a  friend, 
there  is  no  reason  to  tear  that  she  will 
not  respond  to  all  that  can  be  done  for 
her  in  the  amplest  way.  The  majority 
of  such  women  are  as  a  rule  good-natured 
and  ignorant.  They  have  never  known 
anything  of  real  moral  training,  and  they 
are  grateful  and  responsive  ;  but  there 
is  always  the  weak  spot  somewhere  in 
their  character,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
after  a  time  to  be  able  to  put  one’s  fin¬ 
ger  on  it.  Many  of  them  are  not  born 
naturally  with  a  robust  constitution. 
They  are  strong  neither  physically  nor 
morally,  and,  having  gone  early  to  ser¬ 
vice,  have  been  very  much  overworked. 
How  far  strength  of  character  and  will 
depend  on  physical  strength  is  a  problem 
that  must  always  disturb  people  engaged 
in  rescue  work.  Occasionally  one  comes 
across  a  woman  with  a  strong  and  pas¬ 
sionate  nature,  who  has  recognised  her 


position,  having  committed  her  sin  with 
her  eyes  open,  and  is  fully  conscious  of 
and  willing  to  accept  the  consequences 
in  the  vain  hope  of  retaining  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  love  which  she  feels  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  woman  with 
such  a  nature  is  certain  to  return  to  the 
utmost  all  that  is  done  for  her,  and  the 
deep  love  for  her  child  acts  as  an 
anchor  from  which  she  never  drifts. 
She  is  prepared  for  any  trials,  and  meets 
them  with  great  heroism  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  But  such  women  are  exceptions, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are,  as  de¬ 
scribed  before,  led  by  drink,  love  of 
dress,  and  vanity  into  their  present  posi¬ 
tion,  for  in  such  cases  affection  plays 
the  most  subordinate  part.  They  feel 
the  disgrace  and  desertion  very  much 
less  than  the  hopelessness  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  future. 
Such  a  woman  is  fond  of  her  child  in  a 
way,  and  was  fond  of  its  father,  and  yet 
in  many  cases,  when  he  willingly  comes 
forward  and  offers  to  marry  her,  though 
she  have  the  strongest  inducement  to 
do  so  in  the  fact  that  she  and  her  child 
will  then  have  a  legal  claim  on  him  for 
support,  she  will  refuse,  from  a  feeling 
of  resentment  that,  having  suffered  all 
the  shame,  she  would  rather  bear  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  child  alone 
than  admit  the  right  of  any  paternal 
interference.  To  allow  a  woman  of  such 
a  nature  to  remain  for  long  in  a  work- 
house,  exposed  to  the  lowering  and  de¬ 
basing  influences  there,  is  to  leave  her 
in  a  kind  of  moral  lazaretto  from  which 
she  must  inevitably  come  out  several 
degrees  more  degraded,  or  at  least  with 
a  greater  knowledge  of  evil,  than  when 
she  entered. 

There  are  several  points  which  are 
most  important  in  rescue  work,  and  on 
these  being  adhered  to  or  neglected  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  work  must 
mainly  depend.  The  first  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  the  different  classes  of 
women  apart — that  is,  having  the  work 
so  divided  that  the  more  degraded 
women  are  never  brought  into  contact 
with  those  who  are  less  guilty.  Many 
people  have  tried  to  carry  on  rescue 
work  without  keeping  these  two  elements 
asunder,  and  it  has  failed  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  workhouse  has  failed  before 
it.  Having  demonstrated  already  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  this 
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system,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  about 
it.  The  second  point  is  that  of  the  size 
of  the  home  or  institution  where  the 
work  is  carried  out,  for  to  be  successful 
it  is  important  to  have  the  women  under 
supervision  and  control.  Boarding  and 
lodging  them  out  with  respectable 
women  who  exercise  a  certain  amount 
of  supervision  over  their  actions  has 
been  tried  in  some  places  with  signal 
failure.  Whether  it  is  ever  desirable  to 
bring  a  great  number  of  these  women 
together  into  one  large  institution  is  a 
moot  question.  On  economical  grounds 
it  is  no  doubt  the  cheapest  plan,  and  in 
many  very  large  penitentiaries,  where 
the  discipline  and  training  is  that  of  a 
reformatory  or  prison,  the  difficulties  are 
much  diminished  ;  and  with  the  very 
lowest  class  of  women,  reduced  by 
drink,  disease,  and  poverty  to  a  point 
where  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  the 
strictest  discipline  can  hope  to  reform 
them,  it  has  no  doubt  salutary  effects. 
Many  years’  experience  in  the  work  has 
not  tended  to  increase  my  belief  that 
any  great  or  lasting  good  can  be  done 
with  the  majority  of  such  women.  At 
times  in  their  life  they  are  so  miserable, 
so  wretched,  so  absolutely  lost,  that 
they  grasp  at  any  rope  thrown  out  to 
save  them.  Shattered  in  health,  the 
rest,  quiet,  and  constant  occupation  of 
such  homes  for  a  time  tame  and  change 
their  savage  natures ;  but  when  the 
restraints  are  removed  and  they  go  forth 
into  the  world  once  more  the  craving 
for  drink  and  excitement  gets  the 
mastery,  and  they  are  again  overpow¬ 
ered.  When  a  woman  of  this  kind  be¬ 
comes,  as  they  all  do  in  time,  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  her  case  is  a  very  hopeless 
one.  Women  *can  be  rescued  from  in¬ 
famy,  thieving,  almost  any  crime  till  they 
have  taken  to  drink  ;  then  there  seems 
no  power,  no  ^influence  of  any  service. 
While  under  restraint  such  a  woman  is 
quiet  and  well  behaved  ;  when  that  re- 
stvaint  is  withdrawn  she  is  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  terrible. 

But  attaching  as  I  do  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  personal  influence  and  in¬ 
dividual  knowledge  of  character  in  this 
work,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  for  the  better  class  of  fallen  women 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  smaller  over  the  larger 
house.  In  a  very  large  institution,  with 


its  hundreds  of  inmates,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  acquire  that  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each  woman’s  history  and  char¬ 
acter  which  it  is  necessary  to  beeme  ac¬ 
quainted  with  before  her  confidence  can 
be  gained  and  she  can  be  brought  to 
realise  that  she  has  found  a  friend  in 
whose  eyes  she  has  an  identity  of  her 
own.  To  feel  that  she  is  one  of  the 
herd  is  no  satisfaction  to  her,  but  to  be 
convinced  that  she  represents  a  woman 
who  has  suffered  amd  sinned,  and  is 
sorrowfuljto  the  heart,  anxious  to  repent, 
and  willing  to  be  put  on  the  road  to  the 
straight  path  from  which  she  has  wan¬ 
dered,  conveys  a  real  sense  of  comfort  to 
her,  and  introduces  at  once  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  into  her  life.  Up  till  then  she  has 
been  buffeted  and  knocked  about,  with 
no  one  to  help  her,  no  one  to  hold  out 
a  hand  to  her,  no  one  who,  while  con¬ 
demning  her,  was  moved  to  pity  her  ; 
but  having  found  sympathy  and  hope 
she  is  a  different  creature,  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  better  future.  How  often  has 
a  woman  felt,  after  making  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  all  her  sins  and  shortcomings, 
and  opening  up  the  shameful  page  of 
her  life’s  history,  that,  stem  and  sad  as 
were  the  words  of  admonition  and  ad¬ 
vice  that  have  been  given  to  her,  that 
they  were  nevertheless  the  first  ray  of 
light  shed  on  her  faltering  steps.  To 
condone  the  fault  is  a  grievous  mistake. 
In  most  cases,  if  a  woman  feels  sure  she 
has  found  a  sister  who  will  hold  out  her 
hand  to  her  and  lead  her  back  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  life,  there  is  never  any  resentment 
on  the  plainest  of  speaking. 

In  order  to  have  that  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each  woman  which  w  ill  enable 
you  to  win  her  confidence  and  persuade 
her  to  tell  you  her  story  of  sin  and 
temptation,  and  so  to  regard  you  as  a 
friend,  the  number  in  a  home  must  be 
limited.  No  two  women  are  alike  ;  you 
have  to  make  allowances  for  disposi¬ 
tions,  tempers,  and  characters  as  dis¬ 
similar  as  {>ossible,  to  adapt  yourself  to 
each,  and  never  allow  the  routine  of  the 
work  to  diminish  the  strong  personal 
interest  you  wish  to  impress  on  each 
woman  as  the  motive  which  urges  you  to 
befriend  her.  The  darker  side  of  her 
history  need  never  be  alluded  to,  or  but 
slightly — only  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
attain  the  knowledge  which  may  be 
wanted  in  order  to  realise  how  best  to 
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help  hef.  When  that  is  done,  the  new 
life  that  is  before  her  is  the  subject  on 
which  to  dwell,  for  that  new  life  and  all 
its  features  gives  her  the  hope  of  which 
for  so  long  a  time  she  has  been  de* 
prived.  Under  no  circumstances,  there¬ 
fore,  should,  in  my  opinion,  the  number 
of  inmates  in  a  house  exceed  twenty-six 
or  thirty,  or  the  period  of  their  stay  be 
less  than  two  months.  With  such  num¬ 
bers  and  during  that  time  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  each  woman's 
disposition,  to  form  an  idea  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  saving  her,  and  to  enable 
those  put  over  her  to  form  some  idea 
as  to  her  capabilities  for  a  particular 
occupation.  One  of  the  reasons  why  so 
much  rescue  work  in  this  direction  fails, 
is  that  when  a  woman  is  anxious  to  be¬ 
gin  her  life  outside  again,  and  a  situation 
IS  found  for  her,  she  is  often  sent  to  it 
without  any  knowledge  as  to  whether 
the  place  is  a  suitable  one  for  her  or 
not,  or  whether  there  is  any  reasonable 
chance  of  her  succeeding  in  it.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
difficulty  that  women  of  this  class  usually 
have  to  contend  with  is  their  want  of 
any  systematic  training  for  domestic 
service.  Most  of  them  come  out  of 
poor,  ill- regulated  homes,  they  have 
never  been  taught  any  habits  of  method 
or  self-restraint,  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  servant,  as  well 
as  their  love  of  independence  and  their 
resentment  at  any  attempt  to  control 
them,  have  often  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  troubles  of  their  life.  Therefore,  in 
the  Home  training  it  is  most  important, 
if  possible,  to  make  their  stay  there  long 
enough  to  induce  some  habits  of  obedi¬ 
ence  and  order,  and  as  much  benefit  is 
derived  from  never  losing  sight  of  this 
fact  as  from  any  other  part  of  the  work. 
Owing  to  the  restraints  and  drudgery  of 
domestic  service  in  these  days,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  servants,  among  the 
middle  classes  especially,  is  enormous  ; 
and  partly  for  that  reason,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  under  such  circumstances  a  wom¬ 
an  commands  lower  wages,  it  is  always 
easy  to  get  a  situation  for  these  women. 
In  fact,  the  application  for  servants  at 
some  Homes  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
But  the  places  are  very  hard  and  the 
duties  so  varied  that  even  first-rate  ser¬ 
vants  could  scarcely  hope  to  fulfil  them. 
How,  therefore,  can  a  woman  obviously 


inferior,  and  against  whom  a  bad  or 
spiteful  mistress  has  an  easy  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reproach,  be  expected  to  do  so  ? 
Many  a  woman  fails  in  her  first  places 
for  some  or  other  of  these  reasons,  gets 
disheartened,  and  leaves  one  after 
another  ;  and  the  losing  of  a  place  is  not 
to  them  a  light  matter,  as  it  would  be  to 
another  servant  with  better  antecedents. 
Every  place  after  the  first  is  in  a  de¬ 
scending  scale  as  to  comfort  and  the 
chances  of  respectability,  and  all  because 
one  of  the  most  elementary  parts  of  the 
business  has  been  overlooked.  Occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  Home  then  should  be  regu¬ 
lar,  and  as  much  as  possible  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  position  a  woman  is  to 
have  on  leaving  it.  From  a  moral  as 
well  as  physical  standpoint,  work  is  most 
necessary.  In  homes  where  very  large 
laundry  businesses  are  carried  on  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  inmates  is 
remarkable  ;  and  in  the  returns  of  the 
workhouse  wards  and  lying-in  hospitals 
it  will  be  found  that  the  mortality  is 
much  less  among  women  who  have  come 
from  institutions  where  work  is  regular, 
but  rather  hard  than  otherwise,  than 
among  those  who  come  from  places 
where  a  sedentary  life  is  the  rule. 

With  reference  to  the  last  point  in  this 
work,  it  is  difficult  to  write  plainly  about 
it  without  running  some  risk  of  being 
misunderstood.  It  has  for  so  long  been 
the  custom  to  regard  the  matter  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  light,  that  any  one  who  attempts 
to  approach  it  from  any  other  stand¬ 
point  is  looked  on  with  grave  suspicion^ 
and  mistrust.  And  yet  years  of  work 
and  experience  have  convinced  me  that 
those  who  thus  begin,  begin  at  the  wrong 
end.  It  is  important  to  get  at  the  truth, 
to  convince  a  woman  that  it  is  a  woman 
like  herself,  who  more  or  less  under¬ 
stands  her,  knows  her  nature,  her  life, 
its  temptations,  and  drawbacks,  and 
who,  though  more  happily  circumstanced 
than  she,  can  enter  into  all  that  her 
weaker  nature  has  suffered,  who  is  ap¬ 
pealing  to  her — who,  but  for  the  greater 
good  fortune  of  her  lot,  might  have  been 
no  better  than  she.  It  is  really  only  by 
applying  the  true  test  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy  divested  of  any  religious  attri¬ 
butes  that  a  woman’s  confidence  is  won. 
You  do  not  appeal  to  her  from  a  higher 
moral  position  or  a  more  sanctified  one, 
you  appeal  to  her  as  one  woman  to 
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another — a  woman  on  whom  ProTi’dence 
has  showered  its  happiest  gifts,  and  out 
of  whose  thankful  heart  a  stream  of  pity 
and  love  is  flowing  towards  her  unhappy 
sister.  And  when  a  woman  understands 
that  there  is  no  desire  or  intention  to 
approach  her  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
superior  holiness,  she  at  once  unbends, 
gives  you  her  affection,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  confess  her  sins  and  short¬ 
comings  with  perfect  honesty.  When 
that  result  has  been  attained,  and  the 
victory  over  her  won,  it  is  easy,  as  it  is 
above  all  things  important,  to  convince 
her  that  there  is  but  one  strength  and 
guidance  that  can  keep  her  in  the 
straight  path  she  is  desirous  to  walk  in, 
but  which  she  will  find  strewn  with 
undreamt-of  difficulties.  The  whole 
downward  career  of  such  a  woman  is 
one  long  tissue  of  falsehood,  and  her 
nature  has  become  so  steeped  in  decep¬ 
tion  that  it  is  quite  natural  to  her  to 
feign  a  repentance  and  religious  frame  of 
mind  which  impose  on  those  who  look 
anxiously  for  such  easily-wrought  signs 
of  a  repentance  that  exists  only  in  name 
and  lasts  only  while  it  serves  to  attain 
the  object  she  has  in  view.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  some 
women  adapt  themselves  to  the  tone  of 
mind  and  bent  of  ideas  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  save  them.  They  will  be  re¬ 
ligious  with  one  whom  they  know  ap¬ 
plies  that  test  to  their  repentance,  while 
half  an  hour  later  they  will  be  prepared 
to  go  in  the  exactly  opposite  direction 
with  those  whose  views  are  different. 
Therefore,  while  speaking  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  those 
who  hold  opinions  on  this  point  op¬ 
posed  to  my  own,  and  while  recognising 
the  magnitude  and  value  of  the  work 
they  have  done,  every  day’s  experience 
convinces  me  that  unless  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  at  once  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to 
supply  the  material  wants  of  a  woman, 
your  efforts  will  be  wasted.  When  all 
that  can  be  done  to  help  her  materially 
is  accomplished,  and  her  face  is  set  to 
the  point  whence  her  new  and  better 
life  is  to  begin,  then  the  story  of  a 
Divine  life  full  of  sorrows  and  tempta¬ 
tions,  but  pure  as  no  earthly  pureness 
can  ever  attain  to,  can  with  any  hope  of 
success  be  dwelt  on  as  an  example  for 
her  life.  There  is  no  one  «ho  needs 
the  consolation  and  strength  that  re¬ 


ligious  belief  gives  more  than  such  a 
woman,  but  it  should  not  be  given  her 
till  she  is  ready  to  listen  to  its  teachings 
and  when  she  is  so  inclined,  there  is  no 
safeguard  that  protects  and  helps  her 
like  the  thought  of  that  pure  and  stain¬ 
less  Life. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  her  departure 
to  service  that  the  work  of  rescue  ceases, 
for  then,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
and  troublesome  part  of  it  commences. 
It  is  worse  than  useless  to  launch  any 
one  straight  from  the  order,  quiet,  and 
discipline  of  a  Home  into  a  place  where 
everything  is  carried  on  with  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  an  English  middle-class  estab¬ 
lishment,  where  the  work  is  heavy  and 
continuous,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
at  hand  to  diminish  the  perpetual  strain 
on  the  servant’s  mind  and  body  ;  where 
she  has  to  be  nurse,  cook,  house  and 
parlor-maid,  and  everything  in  turns  : 
to  do  everything,  forget  nothing,  and  be 
the  first  to  rise  and  the  last  to  goto  bed, 
probably  without  having  had  a  moment's 
rest  or  a  regular  meal  during  the  day. 
Then  come  the  severest  tests  to  a 
woman’s  sincerity,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  cheering  parts  of  the  work,  that, 
while  such  is  the  life  on  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  women  embark  on  leaving  the 
Home,  the  failures  are  so  few.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  the  sympathy,  personal 
friendship,  and  influence  of  a  woman — 
a  lady  if  possible — are  of  such  inesti¬ 
mable  value  ;  the  friendship  of  their  own 
friends  and  class  they  possess,  but  the 
friendship  and  sympathy  of  a  woman 
better  than  themselves  socially  and 
morally  elevates  them.  It  gives  a  color 
to  their  life,  and  nothing  transforms 
them  and  enables  them  to  remain  virtu¬ 
ous  and  tolerate  the  harshness  of  their 
life  so  surely  as  the  consciousness  of  that 
friendship  to  which  they  may  look  for  ad¬ 
vice,  help,  encouragement, — for  every¬ 
thing,  in  short,  that  can  be  included  in 
the  word  “  friendship”  in  its  best  and 
widest  sense. 

It  is  a  very  comprehensive  friendship, 
for  one  is  called  on  to  attend  to  and  give 
advice  on  a  multiplicity  of  matters  that 
might  well  puzzle  the  wisest  ;  but  one 
has  to  be  prepared,  and  to  impress  on 
them  the  fact  that  one  is  always  ready 
with  some  solution  or  remedy  for  the 
complications  which  arise  in  their  lives 
from  time  to  time.  The  correspondence 
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such  work  entails  is  enormous,  for  even 
the  fortunate  ones  do  not  like  dropping 
out  of  recollection  ;  and,  apart  from  the 
mass  of  writing  the  everyday  work  of  the 
Home  necessitates,  one  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  leave  unanswered  the  Christ¬ 
mas  or  New  Year’s  letters  from  women 
who  arc  prospering  and  happy,  but  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  friend  who  came 
to  them  in  the  dark  hours  of  shame  and 
sorrow,  and  who  have  responded  to  that 
help  so  fully  that  they  can  now  look 
back  on  the  past  as  only  a  hideous  and 
terrible  dream. 

The  most  softening  and  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  with  many  women  is  the  love  of 
their  child.  With  some  it  is  all-absorb¬ 
ing,  and  when  it  is  so,  one  need  never 
fear  for  the  mother’s  future.  Many 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  indiffer¬ 
ent,  not  wishing  the  child  to  die,  but 
performing  their  duty  to  it,  such  as  pay¬ 
ing  for  its  support  and  clothing,  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  and  evincing  no  in¬ 
terest  in  it  one  way  or  another.  Even  in 
such  cases,  that  the  child  should  live  is 
very  impoitant,  for  with  those  in  whose 
breasts  the  maternal  instinct  is  dumb — 
and  one  wonders  often  that  it  should  ever 
be  otherwise — the  existence  of  the  child 
is  a  check  on  their  relapsing  into  im¬ 
morality,  which  they  probably  might  do 
were  it  dead.  Thus,  for  most  women, 
it  is  better  that  the  unwelcome  little 
one  should  live.  To  the  mother  who  is 
careless,  it  protects  her  against  herself  ; 
and  to  the  mother  who  loves  it,  it  is  the 
one  being  in  the  world,  shameful  though 
its  existence  be,  on  whom  she  can  lavish 
all  the  affection  of  her  heart.  It  is  often 
said,  How  can  they  care  for  a  child 
which  is  a  symbol  of  their  shame,  and 
which  will  be  a  burden  to  them  all  their 
lives  ?  And  to  a  superficial  observer  this 
seems  unanswerable.  But  the  maternal 
instinct  is  so  strong  in  every  woman’s 
nature  that,  bad  as  she  often  is,  there 
always  remains  that  one  break  in  the 
clouds  of  her  dark  life — the  love  of  her 
child  ;  and  I  have  seldom  seen  more 
genuine  grief  than  that  of  many  an 
erring  mother  when  her  babe  died. 

The  children  are  too  often  neglected 
from  the  inability  of  a  mother  to  keep 
up  her  payments  for  their  support  ;  and 
where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
wages  are  small,  and  not  paid  regularly, 
the  foster-mother  is  less  careful,  and  they 


die,  not  so  much  from  starvation  as 
over-feeding  with  food  they  cannot  di¬ 
gest,  which  is  given  them  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  more  easily  procurable  than 
the  milk  that  ought,  at  a  tender  age,  to 
be  their  only  diet.  It  is  always  impor¬ 
tant  to  make  a  woman  realise  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  supporting  the  child  rests 
on  her,  and  her  alone,  and  that  all  she 
earns  must  be  devoted  for  this  purpose. 
To  help  her  by  giving  her  money  for 
that  object  is  therefore  ill  advised.  One 
method  that  has  been  tried  with  girls 
who  were  unfit  for  good  situations  and 
could  only  earn  sufficient  wages  to  pay 
for  the  child,  is  to  contribute  from  time 
to  time  to  their  outfit,  making  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  so  doing  that  their  entire  earn¬ 
ings  were  to  be  paid  to  the  foster- 
mother.  On  the  whole  this  is  the  safest 
and  least  objectionable  way  of  helping 
them. 

In  many  cases,  especially  when  the 
child  is  dead,  if  emigration  were  possi¬ 
ble,  it  would  be  by  far  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  certain  means  of  saving  a 
woman.  If  she  could  go  to  a  new  coun¬ 
try  where  her  story  was  unknown,  and 
could  cut  herself  adrift  from  her  past 
surroundings  and  acquaintances,  she 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
begin  her  life  anew.  Often  a  woman 
never  rises  to  any  substantially  better 
position  than  that  she  occupied  before 
her  fall  because  of  the  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  knew  about  her,  and 
whose  presence  is  always  a  reminder  of 
what  she  should  live  to  forget ;  added 
to  which  there  is  the  chance  of  her  com¬ 
ing  across  the  man  who  has  ruined  her, 
and  towards  whom  she  probably  has  still 
some  feelings  of  affection.  It  is  natural 
that  the  colonial  authorities  should  be 
anxious  that  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
their  country  should  be  all  that  a  good 
woman  is.  Nothing  is  more  reprehen¬ 
sible  and  dishonest  than  the  schemes 
many  people  countenance  of  sending 
away  to  the  New  World  those  who  are 
too  lazy  to  work  or  too  dissolute  to  be 
tolerated  in  England  ;  but  I  think  it 
might  be  feasible,  if  carefully  and  hon¬ 
estly  carried  out,  to  organise  an  associ¬ 
ation  which  would  enable  women,  after 
serving  a  certain  term  of  probation  in 
this  country,  to  emigrate,  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  themselves  and  with  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  their  new  home.  I  merely 
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mention  this  as  a  suggestion,  and  one 
to  which  I  am  aware  great  objections 
may  be  made,  though  1  am  certain  it 
would  prove  in  the  long  run  a  great  suc¬ 
cess. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  indicated 
the  way  in  which  rescue  work  can  be 
carried  out — I  may  add,  not  theoreti¬ 
cally,  but  in  a  practical  manner — there 
remains  only  one  other  point  which  is 
of  interest  in  regard  to  it,  namely,  the 
probable  result,  successful  or  otherwise, 
of  attempting  to  rescue  women  not  alto¬ 
gether  depraved  or  past  repentance. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  works  for  improv¬ 
ing  and  helping  the  poor  unfortunate  in 
which  the  success  or  failure  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  ‘seen  so  quickly.  In  many 
charitable  works  the  results  of  the  labor 
are  not  seen  for  years,  or  those  helped 
drift  away  before  the  work  done  has  had 
time  to  bear  fruit ;  but  with  this  work 
it  is  just  the  reverse.  In  six  months,  or 
a  year  at  most,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  is 
going  to  be  the  result  with  each  woman. 
She  IS  either  morally  stronger  and  bet¬ 
ter,  struggling  successfully  with  her  up¬ 
hill  life  and  making  heroic  eflorts  to  re¬ 
pay  all  that  has  been  done  for  her,  or 
else  she  is  a  poor  spiritless  creature, 
who  will  need  all  the  help  and  sympathy 
she  can  get  to  keepjher  on  her  feet  if  she 
is  not  to  fall  back  again  to  her  old  life. 
Endeavors  to  raise  up  and  improve  the 
condition  of  those  who,  from  'want  of 
training  or  moral  strength,  cannot  help 
themselves  are  not  always  successful, 
and  those  who  enter  on  the  work  in  too 
sanguine  a  spirit  are  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  There  are  times  of  great 
failure,  and  moments  of  great  depres¬ 
sion.  They  should  not  dishearten  any 
one,  but  act  as  a  spur  to  continued  ex¬ 
ertion,  in  the  end  to  be  crowned  with 
success.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  number  of  women 
who  are  rescued  by,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  who  are  received  into.  Homes. 
It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
last  year — and  last  year  was  relatively 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  previous 
years — no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  women  were  rescued  by  two 
homes  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  received  into  them. 

In  these  days  of  luxury,  extravagance, 
and  self-indulgence,  ladies  should  turn 
for  a  moment  from  their  happy  life,  and 


give  a  thought  to  their  suffering  and 
struggling  sisters,  many  of  whom  have 
known  days  of  luxury  and  pleasure, 
and  who  are  now  groping  along  the 
dark  road  of  expiation  and  penance. 
The  work  is  essentially  a  woman's  work  ; 
it  is  too  fraught  with  risk  for  any  man 
to  attempt,  even  though  many  men  have 
achieved  in  it  great  results.  It  is  for 
women  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  lead  the  fallen  back  again  to  a 
pure  life.  But  to  do  that  successfully 
they  must  approach  the  subject  in  a 
practical'spirit,  entirely  putting  on  one 
side  the  sentimental  and  romantic  as¬ 
pect  of  the  question.  One  of  the  many 
objections  urged  against  the  work  is, 
that  if  you  render  the  consequences  of 
the  sin  less  painful  to  a  woman,  you 
diminish  her  dread  of  falling,  and  that 
the  result  of  the  efforts  made  to  save 
her  in  these  days  has  been  to  increase 
the  number  of  fallen  women.  As  an 
answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  workhouse  returns  in  the 
parishes  where  these  institutions  are 
located  show,  by  the  diminished  num¬ 
ber  of  their  inmates,  that  these  women 
have  sought  the  Refuge  or  the  Home  in 
preference  to  the  workhouse,  and  that 
the  Home  has,  therefore,  done  the  de¬ 
sired  work  in  rescuing  them  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  House.  No 
good  is  all  good,  and  no  evil  unmixed 
evil,  and  there  will  always  be  enthusias¬ 
tic  people  whose  discretion  exceeds  their 
discernment,  and  who  will  tell  you  every 
woman  can  be  rescued,  and  cynical  peo¬ 
ple,  who  will  impress  on  you  that  your 
money,  time,  and  sympathy  are  wasted, 
and  that  you  are  the  dupe  of  designing 
and  untruthful  creatures,  who  impose 
on  your  credulity  and  good  nature.  And 
so  one  often  may  be  ;  but  for  all  that, 
the  good  that  is  done  and  the  number  of 
women  who  have  been  rescued  and  re¬ 
stored  to  respectable  positions  in  society 
have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations. 

It  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to 
enter  into  any  particulars  as  to  individ¬ 
ual  cases  in  one’s  experience,  but  there 
are  some  that  stand  out  prominently  as 
beacons  across  the  dark  night  of  human 
sin  and  suffering  as  instances  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  dispositions  as  fine  and  noble  as 
have  lived  on  the  earth.  Recalling  the 
first  moment  when  they  came  across 
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one's  path,  one  cannot  doubt  that,  had 
no  helping  hand  been  ready  to  lift  them 
up,  the  world  would  have  been  so  much 
the  poorer,  because  they  would  have 
drifted  back  into  the  abyss.  To  seek 
out  and  save  such  as  these  is  a  privilege 
no  woman,  so  far  as  lies  in  her  power, 
should  neglect.  For  her  own  sake,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  she  should  do  this, 
for  no  woman  can  throw  herself  into 
such  work  without  feeling  that,  if  her 
influence  and  example  are  to  be  the 


moving  power,  she  must  raise  her  own 
standard  of  what  a  woman’s  life  ought 
to  be,  and  that  conviction  must  have  an 
elevating  influence  on  her  character. 
But  the  real  incentives  should  be  love 
of  humanity,  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  fellowship  with  even  the  most  de¬ 
graded,  and  the  belief  that,  while  we 
cannot  make  people  perfect,  we  can  all 
help  to  make  them  better  than  they  are. 
— Contemporary  Magazine. 


A  FORGOTTEN  GODDESS— MADAME  EMILE  DE  GIRARDIN. 


Delphine  Gay  was  born  in  the  last 
year  of  the  French  Republic,  the  first  of 
the  Empire.  Her  father,  a  favorite  of 
Napoleon’s,  held  office  as  Receiver-Gen¬ 
eral  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  future  goddess  was  bap¬ 
tized  upon  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  ! 
The  child  was  educated  according  to 
the  quasi-military,  quasi-poetic  ideas  in 
vogue  during  the  Empire,  and  under  the 
careful  wing  of  her  mother,  Sophie  Gay, 
a  clever ish  worldly  woman  who  herself 
had  shone,  both  as  beauty  and  novelist, 
among  the  squadron  of  fair  notabilities 
of  a  preceding  generation. 

After  the  Receiver’s  death,  and  amidst 
the  many-hued  political  and  social  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  F'rance,  the  fortunes  of 
Madame  Gay  and  of  her  handsome 
daughter  must  have  fluctuated  not  a 
little.  At  the  moment  when  de  Girar- 
din  appeared  upon  the  scene  as  wooer, 
these  ladies  occupied  a  couple  of  rooms 
in  an  entresol  of  the  RueGaillon  :  dingy 
rooms,  with  low  black  ceilings,  with 
furniture  of  a  gone-by  fashion,  the  re¬ 
mains,  assumably,  of  the  Receiver’s 
former  opulence  ...  a  few  books  sus¬ 
pended  on  either  side  the  fireplace,  a 
table  covered  with  the  blotted  copy  of 
novels  and  verses,  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  apartment  a  study,  no  bigger  than  a 
closet,  into  which  Delphine  was  wont  to 
retire  when  she  would  close  her  ears  to 
poor  Sophie’s  high-flavored  gossip  and 
give  herself  up  to  the  inspiration  of  her 
facile  muse. 

A  muse,  obviously,  of  the  out-at- 
elbows,  or  unpaying  order,  and  still  a 
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muse  whose  name  was  accredited  in  high 
places.  To  these  dingy  rooms  the  most 
brilliant  men  and  women  in  Paris — 
Balzac,  De  Musset,  Vigny,  even  such 
veterans  as  Madame  Recamier  and 
Chateaubriand—  sought  admittance. 

As  a  girl  in  her  teens — it  was  a  fashion¬ 
able  accomplishment  under  the  Restora¬ 
tion — Delphine  had  been  apt  at  religious 
verse,  had  sung  of  the  Magdalen,  and 
the  Church,  and  the -Miracles.  She  had 
been  crowned  by  the  Academy  for  a 
youthful  poem  on  the  Plague  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  had  recited  a  longish  hymn  of 
her  own  composition  from  the  cupola 
of  the  Pantheon.  Later  on,  during  a 
journey  to  Rome  (while  Beranger,  the 
Burns  of  France,  lay  in  prison  for  one 
of  his  songs  !),  she  had  been  publicly 
honored,  a  second  Corinne,  in  the 
Capitol. 

Her  celebrity  as  a  beauty  was  on  an 
equal  footing  with  her  fame  as  a  poet. 
Villemain,  the  infinitely  witty  though 
hideous  Villemain,  had  sought  her  hand, 
and  was  only  deterred  from  making 
her  his  wife  by  his  mother’s  threat  of 
throwing  herself  from  a  three-story  win¬ 
dow  on  his  wedding-day.  There  had 
been  a  court  intrigue  to  bring  about  a 
morganatic  marriage  between  Charles  X. 
and  the  fair  Muse  of  the  nation,  the 
name  by  which  Delphine,  in  print  and 
conversation,  was  wont  to  style  herself. 
Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  Lamartine,  w-ere 
at  her  feet.  And  her  heart  remained 
untouched  !  In  her  twenty-sixth  year 
the  Muse  of  the  Nation  was  still 
Mademoiselle  Gay,  sharing  with  her 
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mother  the  shabby  entresol  of  an  un* 
fashionable  quarter,  and  receiving  the 
attentions  of  an  obscure  political  agita* 
tor,  a  newspaper  editor,  until  lately  not 
even  the  possessor  of  a  name.  Monsieur 
Emile  de  Girardin.  How  were  these 
things  to  be  understood  ? 

A  passage  from  one  of  Delphine’s 
later  novels  throws  a  side  light,  I  think, 
on  the  situation. 

“  Every  well  brought  up  Frenchwoman,” 
wrote  Madame  de  Girardin,  ”  is  ambitious  and 
calculating,  at  least,  until  youth  is  on  the 
wane.  Before  her  thirtieth  year  it  is  rare  for 
her  to  experience  a  solitary  generous  sentiment. 
The  good-bye  to  youth  spoken,  she  will,  possi¬ 
bly,  ask  herself  if  she  have  not  taken  the  wrong 
road,  if  tender  human  affection  would  not  be 
better  worth  possessing  than  celebrity  !  En¬ 
lightened,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  genuine  feel¬ 
ing,  she  may  discern  that  all  is  vanity,  may 
consent  even,  for  once,  to  a  hazardous  experi¬ 
ence,  run  the  terrible  risk  of  allowing  her  heart 
to  beat !  The  danger  does  not  last  lung.  Her 
real  character  re-asserts  itself.  She  returns  to 
her  true  and  colder  self — looks  back,  perhaps, 
with  futile  tears,  from  the  heights  of  social  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  madness  of  a  single  hour  of 
disinterestedness  and  love  .  .  .  If  we  French¬ 
women  have  at  last,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
arrived  at  the  goal  of  our  ambition,  it  must  be 
said  for  us  that  the  race  has  been  contested 
foot  by  foot,  inch  by  inch.  We  have  feigned 
resignation,  have  accepted  with  sweet  obedi¬ 
ence  the  unimportant  rule  assigned  to  us  by 
man’s  jealousy.  We  have  veiled  our  real 
superiority  under  the  mask  of  exaggerated 
childishness — have  veiled  it  so  well  that  our 
mastcis.  say  rather,  our  rivals,  have  forgotten 
the  depth  of  our  designs  in  their  contempt  for 
the  frivolity  of  our  pleasures.  We  have 
danced  to  hide  that  we  could  think,  have 
coquetted  to  hide  that  we  could  reason ,  have 
(some  of  us)  pretended  to  love  to  hide  that  we 
could  judge.  In  a  word,  we  have  stolen  the 
sceptre  of  power,  but  have  hidden  it  so  carefully 
beneath  laces,  tibbons,  and  rice  powder,  that 
not  one  Frenchman  out  of  a  thousand  is  con¬ 
scious  of  our  reign.” 

The  sceptre  of  power.  In  these  words 
is  betrayed  the  motive  of  her  existence. 
Poets  might  sigh  at  her  feet,  princes  of¬ 
fer  her  left-handed  allegiance.  With  the 
keen  instinct  begotten  of  a  master  pas¬ 
sion  Delphine  Gay  saw  that  power,  for 
the  women  of  her  generation,  lay  not 
there^  but  in  politics.  On  the  thin 
sallow  cheek,  in  the  dark  restless  eye 
of' young  de  Girardin.  she  discerned 
traces  of  a  spirit  adventurous  as  her  own, 
and,  if  that  be  possible,  more  fervently 
ambitious.  After  the  shortest  wooing, 
with  the  scantiest  allowance  of  romance 
on  either  side,  she  became  his  wife.  And 


on  this  day  the  drama  of  her  life  may  be 
said  to  commence. 

For  in  her  early  Paris  days  Delphine, 
if  truth  be  spoken,  had  scarcely  been 
more  than  a  charming  actress,  a  pseudo- 
Corinne,  with  ,pale-blue  gauze  setting 
off  her  blonde  skin,  her  amber  hair,  with 
an  infantine  laugh — the  constant  laugh 
at  which  even  Lamartine  took  umbrage 
— with  the  most  conventional  of  P'rench 
mothers  at  her  side.  It  was  a  golden 
era  for  goddesses  of  the  drawing-room. 
What  Madame  de  Stael  calls  the  spirit 
of  sociability  had  once  more  become 
the  fashion  throughout  Europe.  Berlin 
had  its  Rachel  :  London  had  the  Miss 
Berrys,  Miss  White,  Lady  Davy.  In 
Paris  the  salon  reigned  supreme.  The 
Empire  had  fallen,  the  Restoration  had 
been  inaugurated  with  a  new  length  of 
skirt,  new  modes  in  hairdressing,  and  a 
complete  change  of  decorations,  but  with 
a  vast  number  of  the  old  actors  still  on 
the  scene.  The  war  between  the  two 
great  schools  of  French  writers,  the 
classic  and  the  romantic,  was  still 
slumbering.  Refined  aristocratic  pat¬ 
ronage  of  intellect — literature  (flavored 
by  elegance)  were  still  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Delphine,  with  her  delicately  pure 
beauty,  her  repute  as  poetess,  her  caustic 
gaiety,  drew  in  flattery  with  every  breath, 
and  perhaps  remained  as  natural, 
where  all  things  were  artificial,  as  true, 
where  all  things  were  false,  as  was  pos¬ 
sible.  Her  wit,  her  grace,  her  verses, 
made  her  the  delight  of  Paris.  Not 
many  months  ago  I  heard  her  spoken  of 
by  a  living  French  novelist,  her  contem¬ 
porary,  and  one  of  the  few  by  whom  the 
goddess,  in  her  youth,  is  remembered. 
His  vivid  portraiture  brought  before  me 
the  scenes,  the  manners  of  sixty  years 
ago.  I  pictured  the  girl  reciting  her 
poems  before  the  most  exclusive  of 
audiences,  a  fillet  of  blue  ribbon  round 
the  forehead  that  the  Academy  had 
crowned,  her  chiselled  features  aglow, 
her  fresh  voice  rising  and  falling  with 
sonorous  effect,  her  whole  demeanor 
“  inspired.’ 

Poor  little  goddess  in  her  teens — ap¬ 
plauded  by  princes  and  fine  ladies,  men 
like  Hugo  and  de  Musset  crowding 
round  to  assure  her  of  her  genius  and- of 
their  homage  I  Were  not  these  things 
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enough  to  turn  the  head  whose  waves 
of  gold  the  practised  hand  of  Sophie 
Gay  had  dressed  with  such  studied  neg¬ 
ligence  ? 

It  was  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  earliest,  stormiest  repre¬ 
sentations  of  “  Hernani,”  that  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  first  saw  her.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Gay  entered  her  box,  he  tells  us, 
and  under  the  influence  of  her  marvel¬ 
lous  beauty,  the  tumult  stopped.  A 
minute  later  and  the  house  resounded  to 
a  triple  salvo  of  applause.  This  mani¬ 
festation  was  a  defiance  to  every  ortho¬ 
dox  canon  of  good  taste.  But  the 
theatre,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
filled  with  Victor  Hugo's  friends — men 
of  the  new  romantic  school,  poets, 
sculptors,  painters — men  easily  carried 
away  by  emotion,  slaves  to  beauty  of 
form,  indifferent  to  the  laws  of  society. 
Delphine  wore  the  blue  gauze  scarf  that 
Hersent’s  portrait  had  already  made 
immortal,  and  as  she  leant  her  white 
arm  upon  the  velvet  edge  of  her  box, 
the  familiar  effect  of  the  picture  was 
startlingly  reproduced.  Her  magnifi¬ 
cent  hair,  gathered  together,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  a  large  knot 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  formed  a 
coronet  that  would  have  befitted  an 
empress.  Its  golden  haze  softened  the 
clean-cut  outlines  of  her  face — a  face  for 
whose  coloring,  Gautier  adds,  no  better 
simile  than  the  hackneyed  one  of  rose- 
colored  marble  can  be  found.  The  pit 
applauded  to  a  man.  The  acting  of 
Mademoiselle  Mars  herself  was,  for  the 
moment,  forgotten. 

Lamartine  came  under  Mademoiselle 
Gay’s  thrall  at  Terni,  “  with  a  spring 
sky  overhead,  with  gentians  and  forget- 
me-nots,  blue  as  the  weather,  under 
foot.”  The  poet  drew  near,  unper¬ 
ceived,  and  watched  young  Delphine  as 
she  gazed  at  the  waterfall  across  a  para¬ 
pet  of  rocks.  A  painter  could  nut  have 
chosen  a  position,  a  day,  a  scene,  more 
in  harmony  with  her  loveliness.  She 
was  leaning  against  the  half-fallen  trunk 
of  a  tree,  her  arm,  admirable  alike  for 
shape  and  fairness,  rested  upon  the 
parapet,  and  sustained  her  pensive  head. 
The  noble  proportions  of  her  figure  lost 
nothing  by  the  carelessness  of  her  atti¬ 
tude.  Her  silken  tresses  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  the  impetuous  breath  of  the 
waterfall,  like  those  of  a  sibyl  in  ecstasy. 


Her  fine  eyes  wandered  in  space.  On 
her  long  dark  eye-lashes  hung  two  dia¬ 
mond  drops — tears  distilled  from  the 
soul  by  excess  of  artistic  emotion,  and 
which,  ere  long,  dropped  slowly  from 
her  eyelids  into  the  cascade !  Her 
aquiline  profile  stood  forth  like  a  cameo 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  pale 
green  of  the  waters.  Strength  and 
delicacy  were  admirably  blent  in  every 
line  of  her  face.  The  forehead  showed 
masculine  intellect.  The  mobile  lips, 
slightly  parted,  wore  a  more  than  femi¬ 
nine  sensitiveness.  She  spoke,  and  the 
sound  of  her  voice  completed  the  charm. 
It  had  the  true  ring  of  inspiration.  The 
poet  adds  that  he  loved  her  until  the 
hour  of  her  death,  but  not  with  the  kind 
of  passion  that  at  one  time  was  wrongly 
attributed  to  him.  She  remained  for 
him.  to  the  last,  as  he  first  saw  her 
beside  the  waterfall  of  Terni — a  goddess. 

Such  had  been  Delphine's  youth  : 
Italian  wanderings.  Academic  crowns, 
public  recitals,  the  whispered  flattery  of 
salons,  the  devotion  of  poets,  blue  gauze 
scarves,  becoming  attitudes,  tear-dewed 
eye-lashes.  At  her  marriage  she  began 
the  battle  of  life  in  earnest,  and,  afttr 
many  a  wound,  many  a  cruel  adventure, 
won  it.  Hand  in  hand — no,  the  expres¬ 
sion  must  be  cancelled,  side  by  side, 
undaunted  by  rebuffs,  by  years  of  re¬ 
peated  failure,  Emile  de  Girardin  and 
his  wife  fought  their  way  to  the  front. 
On  their  wedding-day  the  young  couple 
had  scarcely  five  hundred  francs  between 
them.  At  Delphine’s  death  their  fort¬ 
une  was  valued  at  six  millions.  M. 
Emile  de  Girardin  at  the  time  when  he 
gave  his  famous  dinner  to  Charles 
Dickens  was  credited  with  being  the 
possessor  of  twelve  ! 

The  hero  of  one  of  Madame  de  Girar- 
din's  novels  pronounces  marriage  to  be 
a  mere  association  of  convenience,  a 
brotherhood  of  interest,  not  sentiment. 
If  these  opinions  were  her  own,  Del¬ 
phine  had  the  courage  of  them.  De 
Girardin,  in  his  poverty,  could  boast  of 
few  friends.  The  world  held  aloof  from 
this  man  of  many  duels,  this  adventur¬ 
ous  politician  who  had  been  by  turns 
Legitimist,  Republican,  Democrat,  Bo- 
napartist.  His  beautiful  wife  stor  d 
beside  him  staunchly  in  all  reveises, 
the  sharer  of  his  ambitions,  the  mainstay 
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of  his  courage.  When  a  losing  game 
had  to  be  played,  she  could  wait — with 
no  ordinary  woman’s  patience.  When 
the  time  for  action  came  she  could  act, 
promptly,  feailessly  as  Emile  de  Girar* 
din  himself. 

And  the  genius  of  success  was  in  him. 
Before  his  marriage  he  had  pushed  for¬ 
ward  the  cause  of  cheap  literature — 
periodicals  at  thirty  sous  a  year,  atlases 
at  one  sou  the  map.  In  1835  we  find 
him  an  active  propagandist  in  favor  of 
savings-banks.  His  next  creation  was 
monster  advertisements,  the  huge  orange 
and  blue  placards  which  now  disfigure 
the  walls  of  all  European  capitals.  On 
July  the  first,  1836,  appeared  the  first 
specimen  number  of  La  Presse. 

This  newspiper  was  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  de  Girardin’s  fortune. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  annilal  sub¬ 
scription  to  first-class  political  papers  in 
France  had  varied  between  seventy  and 
eighty  francs.  The  Presse  cost  forty, 
and  published,  daily,  a  feuilleton  from 
the  pen  of  some  novelist  of  note. 
Madame  Emile  de  Girardin  was  enor¬ 
mously  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
its  success.  ,She  surrounded  herself  with 
men  of  distinction,  Gautier,  Balzac, 
Dumas,  Sandeau,  had  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  salons  in  the  capital,  and  giv¬ 
ing  up  poetry  forever,  commenced  the 
original  and  vivacious  series  of  Parisian 
Letters  signed  Vicomte  de  Launay. 

Looking  dispassionately  at  her  literary 
merits,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Madame  de  Girardin’s  genius  was  over- 
lated  by  her  contemporaries.  Her 
early  academically  crowned  poems,  her 
novels  of  society  barely  rise  beyond  the 
level  of  her  mother’s  works.  Her 
tragedies  are  over-strained,  sickly,  true 
neither  in  local  coloring,  nor  to  the 
human  nature  which  is  the  same  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  That  the  woman 
stood  a  head  and  shoulders  higher  than 
the  authoress  the  great  men  of  her  gen¬ 
eration  bear  evidence  incontestable. 
Possibly  if  she  had  contented  herself 
with  silent  literature  her  fame  might 
have  been  more  lasting.  There  was  a 
healthy  masculine  fibre  in  Madame  de 
Girardin’s  mind,  an  interest  in  public 
events,  in  political  and  national  causes, 
which,  kept  her  from  falling  into  the 
flabby  emotional  egotism,  the  voluptu¬ 
ous  self- absorption  with  which  some 


later  goddesses  have  made  us  familiar. 
Much  of  her  social  influence  she  owed 
to  her  personal  beauty.  She  possessed 
also,  in  a  high  degree,  the  kind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  power  which  has  been  called 
daemoniac — thorough  presence  of  mind 
combined  with  keen  knowledge  of  the 
world — a  power  which  gives  to  the  com¬ 
monest  subject  a  breath  of  life,  a  subtle 
charm  of  originality.  If  she  could  not 
be  deep,  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
Madame  Emile  de  Girardin  to  be  dull. 

In  society  her  light,  sparkling  say¬ 
ings  appear  to  have  been  inexhaustible. 
Nothing  could  exceed  her  tact,  her  fa¬ 
cility,  her  ease  in  attack  and  repartee. 
Some  of  her  best  things  were,  no  doubt, 
premeditated,  but  the  moment  her  spirits 
began  lo  warm  she  was  ready  with 
others,  genuinely  the  offspring  of  the 
moment,  and  scarcely  less  good  of  their 
kind.  It  was  really  in  society  that  her 
finest  qualities  showed  themselves. 
As  a  girl,  it  used  to  be  said  of  her  that 
with  all  her  splendid  natural  endow¬ 
ments  Delphine  Gay  never  once  made 
use  of  her  gifts  to  torment  a  man  or  to 
outrival  a  woman.  The  same  innate 
generosity  characterised  her  in  middle 
life,  and  when  she  had  become  a  finished 
citizeness  of  the  world. 

And  still,  when  her  pen  was  in  her 
hand,  Madame  de  Girardin  was  a  power 
to  be  dreaded  ;  notoriously  so,  when 
her  pen  was  inditing  the  famous  de 
Launay  Letters.  Just  at  this  epoch 
the  threads  of  Delphine’ s  many-webbed 
existence  crossed  each  other  curiously. 
Reared  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the 
Empire,  admitted  as  a  girl  into  the 
highest  salons  of  the  Restoration,  she 
now  found  herself  a  member  of  the 
Democracy  of  Journalism,  and  would 
fain  have  stood  well  with  both  worlds, 
have  entered  the  exclusive  Legitimist 
drawing-rooms  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  as  an  equal,  not  a  lion.  Hence 
arose  rebuffs,  disappointments,  reprisals. 
One  ancient  dame,  the  Marquise  de 
Bellison,  refused  stoutly  to  receive  the 
ex-Muse  of  the  Nation,  either  as  equal 
or  lion,  and  was  vigorously  caricatured 
during  a  series  of  letters  as  the  “  Dame 
aux  sept-petites-chaises  ”  —  the  dow¬ 
ager’s  supposed  pronunciation  of  the 
English  word  “  steeple-chase.” 

Delphine  de  Girardin,  firm  in  her 
personal  friendships,  was,  I  should  say. 
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a  singularly  good  hater  in  black  and 
white.  All  her  gall,  as  Southey  ob¬ 
served  of  Gifford,  was  in  her  inkstand. 
She  had  immense  talent  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  surface  character.  She  had  not  the 
breadth  of  judgment  that  accompanies 
deep  insight  ;  and  probably  to  this  very 
narrowness  the  de  Launay  Letters  owe 
some  of  their  finest  malice,  their  most 
subtle  raillery.  The  Vicomte  is  piquant, 
light,  gay,  paradoxical.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
plicitly  believe  him  ;  indeed,  the  last 
thing  he  would  wish  to  inspire  would  be 
belief.  The  human  nature  he  can  best 
deal  with  is  of  the  kind  to  be  met  between 
the  Boulevard  and  the  Bois  ;  and  even 
here  is  apt  to  describe  chitfons  rather 
than  solid  flesh  and-blood.  He  con¬ 
cerns  himself  with  the  outside  of  things, 
with  the  caprices  of  the  season,  the 
hour.  A  steeple-chase,  a  new  fashion  in 
polemics,  or  politics,  or  bonnets,  a  friv¬ 
olous  theme  treated  seriously,  a  serious 
theme  treated  frivolously — these  are  the 
subjects  he  chooses,  these  his  triumphs. 

A  French  critic  declares  that  the 
V*  Lettres  Parisiennes  ”  may  be  placed, 
side  by  side,  with  the  best  papers  of  the 
Sptciator.  Addison  and  the  Vicomte 
de  Launay  !  The  criticism,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  written  at  a  time  when 
the  author’s  personal  influence  over  the 
cleverest  men  in  Paris  was  at  its  zenith.* 

La  Presse  was  founded  in  ’36.  Four 
years  later  Madame  de  Girardin  made 
her  debut  as  a  dramatic  writer  in 
“I’Ecole  des  Journalistes.”  Georges 
Sand  and  Heine,  the  ringleaders  of  the 
Society  of  Frondeurs,  were  among  her 
intimate  friends,  and  the  comedy  was 
interdicted  by  the  “  scrupulous”  govern¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe.  A  tragedy, 
**  Judith,”  was  accepted  in  ’43  by  the 
Th{4trc  Fran^ais  ;  but  even  the  genius 
of  Rachel,  who  filled  the  principal  part, 
could  not  save  it  from  failure.  ”  Cleo¬ 
patra,”  magnificently  put  upon  the 
stage  in  '47,  met  with  scarcely  a  better 
fate.  “Lady  Tartuffe”  (“  Tartufle 
en-laidi  !”  cried  the  wits)  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  run,  Rachel  and  Regnier  fill¬ 
ing  the  two  principal  roles.  “  La  joie 
fait  pcur,”  brought  out  two  years  before 
the  author’s  death,  was  a  genuine  suc¬ 
cess.  This  simple,  pathetic  story  of 
maternal  love  was  the  truest  note  ever 
touched  by  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin. 
A  pearl  made  from  a  tear  .  .  .  Such 


was  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  it  by 
Armand  de  Pontmartin, ,  a  critic  who 
has  furnished  me  with  several  personal 
recollections  of  the  forgotten  goddess. 

I  arn  tempted  to  give  a  sketch — this 
time  a  malicious  one — of  an  elderly 
Delphin'e,  surrounded  in-  her  own  salon 
by  the  adorers  who  had  been  faithful  to 
her  for  over  twenty  years. 

"  My  friend  and  I  arrived  towards  nine 
o’clock.”  writes  Armand,  “at  the  De  Girardins’ 
house,  a  kind  of  Greek  temple  constructed  par¬ 
tially  under  ground,  on  the  model  of  the  Erec- 
theum,  and  into  which  you  had  to  descend  by 
flights  of  steps,  as  though  you  were  entering  a 
cellar.  Everything  that  could  give  effect  to  an 
evening  reception  was  there — stone  pillars, 
statues,  flowers,  pictures,  flunkeys  in  black 
coats  and  knee  breeches.  And  still  one  had 
a  sensation  that  the  whole  scene  was  accidental 
and  of  gourd-like  growth,  that  eight-and  forty 
hours  later  the  pictures  might  be  sold,  the  ser¬ 
vants  dismissed,  the  husband  started  on  bis 
travels,  the  salon  shut — nay,  the  temple  itself 
razed  to  the  ground  ! 

“The  Muse,  exquisitely  dressed,  reposed  on 
a  low  divan,  her  MS.  on  her  knee.  V’ictor 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Lamartine,  the 
three  stars  of  our  poetic  heavens,  were  present, 
together  with  such  secondary  planets  as  Gautier 
and  Mery.  There  was  a  little  appreciative 
gathering  of  painters  and  actors.  There  were 
a  few  men  and  women  of  the  world. 

"  Madame  de  Girardin  was  at  this  time  ad¬ 
vanced  in  middle  life.  Her  lips  had  grown 
pinched  and  tired-looking  ;  the  Roman  profile 
betrayed  an  ever-increasing  proximity  of  nose 
and  chin.  But  her  flatterers  still  clamored 
aloud  of  her  beauty.  Her  conversation  was 
brilliant,  but  lacked  charm.  Her  wit  forced 
itself  upon  your  attention.  Her  best  things 
seemed  to  take  you  by  assault.  In  her  char¬ 
acter  sheer  strength  had  finished  by  usurping 
the  place  of  grace.  She  had  no  repose.  Two 
hours  of  Delphine’s  society  brought  your 
nerves  to  tension-point. 

“  By  some  accident,  her  husband  was  pres¬ 
ent,  in  a  Corner.  As  a  rule.  Monsieur  de 
Girardin,  who  disliked  conversation,  and  had 
little  taste  for  literature,  did  not  appear  at  his 
own  entertainments.  To-night  it  seemed 
part  of  the  ceremonial  that  every  one  in  the 
room,  his  wife  most  of  all,  should  treat  him, 

.  openly,  as  a  kind  of  superior  being.  I  ob¬ 
served  afterwards  that  it  was  ever  the  de 
Girardins’  habit  to  extol  each  other’s  talents 
in  public  ;  and  this  with  a  profuseness  of  dis¬ 
play  a  frankness  of  expression,  that  made  you 
at  once  admire — and  doubt. 

“My  friend  mentioned  my  name.  The 
Muse  of  the  Nation  received  me  with  smiles. 
She  had  already  learned,  who  shall  say  how, 
that  I  possessed  in  the  heart  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  a  great-aunt,  a  real  Duchess, 
accepted  as  a  social  authority  from  the  Quai 
Voltaire  to  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  and  perfectly 
in  a  position  to  open,  for  any  free  lance  she 
.favored.  Legitimist  doors  which  neither  riches 
nor  celebrity  could  force. 
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**  And  this  was  Delphine’s  besetting  weak¬ 
ness — to  be  received  into  the  Noble  Faubourgs 
to  live  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  to  be  able  to  say,  ‘  My  friend,  the  little 
Marchioness,*  or,  *  I  have  just  been  to  see  our 
dear  Jeanne— you  know  her?  our  dear  darling 
Countess — she  is  suffering  tortures  from  tooth¬ 
ache.'  This  kind  of  triumph  was  worth  more 
to  her  than  the  applause  of  readers,  audiences, 
or  friends.  A  good  half  of  the  sarcasm  with 
which  the  Vicomte  de  Launay’s  letters  were 
seasoned  was  occasioned  by  the  obstinate  re¬ 
fusal  of  two  or  three  courageous  dowagers  to 
open  their  houses  to  Madame  de  Girardin. 
Accordingly,  I  was  received  with  smiles  which, 
had  I  been  a  little  less  sophisticated,  I  might 
have  supposed  due  to  my  own  literary  merits. 
After  a  time  our  hostess  began  to  read  one  of 
her  latest  compositions  aloud.  It  was  a  tragedy, 
and  bore  evidence  on  every  line  of  being  the 
work  of  a  woman,  and  a  most  feminine  one — 
.1  tragedy  which  was  neither  ancient  nor  mod¬ 
ern,  neither  classic  nor  romantic,  but  a  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  all.  The  audience,  however, 
did  their  duty  bravely.  I  feel  assured  that  not 
the  *  Cid,’  not  *  Athalie,’  could  have  called 
forth  such  raptures  at  a  first  reading.  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo, 
declared  that  nothing  so  fine  had  been  written 
in  any  century,  in  any  land,  in  any  tongue. 
Lamartine  surpassed  them  in  a  shower  of 
ambrosial  and  poetic  compliments.  The  crowd 
applauded  in  chorus.” 

Poor  Delphine — poor  Muse  of  the 
Nation,  few  more  successes  were  in 
store  for  her!  <In  November,  1854, 
she  wrote  a  farce,  “  Le  Chapeau  d’un 
HorloRier,”  for  the  Gymnase,  and  the 
comedy  of  “  La  Femme  qui  deteste  son 
Mari”  for  Rose  Cheri.  These  were 
her  last  works.  Attacked  by  the  crud¬ 
est  of  all  diseases,  she  lingered  miser¬ 
ably  through  the  winter  of  r 855,  and 
died  in  the  following  June  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one. 

Death  came  to  her  as  a  relief.  Months 
before  she  suspected  the  fatal  character 
of  her  sickness,  when  she  was  in  the 
height  of  popularity,  every  ambitious 
dream  of  her  youth  more  than  realized, 
the  taste  of  life  had  grown  bitter  to 
Madame  de  Girardin  For  a  brief 


space  she  inclined,  like  de  Musset, 
towards  the  supernatural  —  the  table- 
rappings  and  spirit-voices  which  were 
the  epidemic  of  the  day  ;  then  she  turned 
from  it  in  disgust.  She  had  none  of 
the  child-like  trust  which  upheld  another 
great  social  goddess  at  the  last.  We  grow 
old  in  tears,  said  Rachel  Varnhagen, 
in  the  presence  of  death,  but  all  is  well. 
God  is  wiser  than  we.  Madame  Emile 
de  Girardin  had  not  this  faith.  If  she 
had  passed  through  life  without  happi¬ 
ness,  she  had  passed  through  it  ”  with¬ 
out  opium,”  to  use  the  sorrowful  phrase 
a  great  English  authoress  has  coined  for 
us.  She  would  speak  a  little  to  her  in¬ 
timate  associates,  notably  to  Georges 
Sand,  of  her  loneliness  .  .  .  for  a  woman 
all  superiority  must,  perforce,  be  a  kind 
of  exile  .  .  .  she  regretted  her  childless 
state,  the  incompleteness  of  her  lot. 
After  writing  so  much  of  human  love, 
it  was  part  of  the  irony  of  her  fate  that 
she  should  go  to  her  grave  without  tast¬ 
ing  it.  Her  friends  urged  change  of 
climate,  but  she  elected  to  die  in  Paris, 
clinging,  though  she  had  lost  touch  ok 
all  old  interests,  to  the  city  in  which  she 
had  once  reigned  supreme. 

As  the  disease  took  ever  faster  hold 
of  her  shattered  body,  a  beauty  almost 
rivalling  that  of  youth  returned  to  her. 
'Her  face,  her  figure,  her  transparent 
hands  lost  the  traces  of  age.  Her  eyes 
regained  the  blue  lustre  they  had  worn 
on  the  day  when  the  poet  saw  her  beside 
the  Fall  of  Terni.  Her  checks  got 
back  their  bloom.  A  certain  distinction, 
a  quiet  and  noble  self-command,  never 
left  hcr^  She  would  not  take  to  her 
bed,  would  not  be  treated  as  an  invalid. 
Even  when  she  suffered  the  fiercest  pain, 
no  word  of  complaint  escaped  her  lips. 

Madame  Emile  de  Girardin  died 
standing ;  bravely,  alone,  as  she  had 
lived. —  Temple  Bar. 


CULTURE  AND  SCIENCE.* 

BY  PROF.  E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  have  subject  of  culture  and  science.  I  am 
elected  to  address  you  to-day  on  the  aware  that  I  shall  have  to  speak  about 

-  -  -  -  -  -  matters  on  which  I  am  imperfectly  in- 
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structed  in  the  presence  of  masters  of 
the  craft ;  and  even  to  tread  ground  on 
which  the  eminent  man  who  opened  this 
college  five  years  ago — Professor  Huxley 
— has  unfurled  the  flag  of  occupation. 
But  after  all,  science  and  culture  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  perennial  interest,  upon  which 
a  good  deal  may  be  said.  And  there  is 
perhaps  a  certain  fitness  in  reverting,  at 
the  close  of  our  first  college  /ustrum, 
and  on  a  day  when  the  memory  of  our 
generous  founder  and  of  our  late  vener¬ 
able  president,  Dr.  Heslop,  is  fresh, 
to  the  topics  in  which  they  were  so 
deeply  interested. 

Rut  I  must,  at  the  outset,  guard  my¬ 
self  against  misapprehension.  In  com¬ 
paring  culture  and  science,  I  have  no 
intention  of  contrasting  the  faculties  of 
art  and  science  in  this  or  any  other  col¬ 
lege.  I  must  claim  the  original  right  of 
a  speaker  to  define  the  terms  he  uses  in 
his  own  way.  By  science  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  science  of  nature  ;  by  culture 
I  do  not  mean  merely  literary  culture. 
Nor  is  it  the  object  of  this  address  to 
define  the  position  and  relations  of  clas¬ 
sics  and  physical  science  in  the  school 
curriculum.  I  am  about  to.  speak  to 
students  of  a  “  miniature  University  ” 
about  university  studies.  And  my  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  indicate  the  relations  of  science 
— in  the  widest  sense — and  letters  to 
culture.  I.et  us  first  ask,  V  What  is 
science  ?” 

By  science  I  understand  organised 
knowledge,  working  by  method,  based 
on  evidence,  and  issuing  in  the  discovery 
of  law.  By  culture  I  mean  the  complete 
spiritual  development  of  the  individual. 
The  object  of  science  is  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  the  object  of  culture  is  a  complete 
human  being. 

Nor  can  1  admit  that  this  view  is 
arbitrary.  Underlying  much  confusion 
of  thought  and  polemical  perversity,  I 
find  some  such  distinction  as  I  have 
indicated  present  to  the  consciousness 
of  educated  men  and  women. 

In  contending,  then,  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  science  and  culture  is  not 
coincident  with  the  distinction  between 
the  study  of  the  external  universe  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  study  of  letters  on  the 
other,  let  me  first  try  to  show  that 
science  does  not  exclude  letters — that 
letters  admit  of  a  scientific  treatment 


just  as  much  as  the  phenomena  of  light 
or  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Having  given  an  extended  sense  to 
the  word  science,  I  will  indicate  the 
part  that  it  plays  in  culture  ;  and  finally 
1  will  maintain  that,  though  an  essential 
factor  in  culture,  it  is  not  the  only  fac¬ 
tor.  I  will  try  to  show  that  science 
embraces  one  aspect  of  letters,  but  is 
itself  only  one  element  in  a  wider  con¬ 
ception  of  culture. 

I  do  not  wish  to  base  my  argument 
on  authority  ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  now¬ 
adays  to  appeal  on  important  questions 
to  Germany,  and  I  will  remind  you  that 
the  word  VVissenschaft  is  by  no  means  so 
restricted  in  its  use  as  our  correspond¬ 
ing  English  word  ‘‘  science”  some¬ 
times  is.  Wissemchaft — scientific  knowl¬ 
edge — embraces  philology,  philosophy, 
theology,  laws,  no  less  than  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  the  branches  included  under 
the  name  Naturwissenschaft,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  so  on.  This  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  terminology  ; 
under  distinctions  of  words  there  gen¬ 
erally  lie  distinctions  of  things,  and  by 
this  use  of  their  word  Wissenschaft  the 
Germans — the  most  active  body  of  ex¬ 
plorers  in  the  world — declare  that  they 
regard  all  these  subjects  as  admitting  of 
scientific  treatment  ;  and  they  make  it 
the  chief  business  of  their  Universities 
to  treat  them  in  this  way.  The  word 
arts  I  cannot  but  regard  as  unfortunate. 
It  carries  very  little  meaning  in  it. 
There  are  fine  arts,  and  arts  which  are 
not  fine.  There  are  even  black  arts. 
But  why  philology,  for  instance,  should 
be  called  an  art,  and  medicine  a  science, 
does  not  appear,  except  to  the  historic 
consciousness. 

My  illustrations  shall  be  derived 
chiefly  from  the  subject  in  which  I  am 
personally  most  interested — the  study 
of  classical  philology.  Classics  is  a 
wide  field,  and  includes  two  main  divi¬ 
sions — interpretation,  and  textual  criti¬ 
cism.  It  embraces  in  its  scope  sev¬ 
eral  departments,  such  as  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  archaeology,  mythology,  epigraphy, 
palaeography.  The  latter  is  the  study 
of  manuscripts,  and  aims  at  determin¬ 
ing  the  method  of  deciphering  them, 
and  the  law  of  error  in  them.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  whole  of  classical  philology 
is  to  restore  a  picture  of  human  life  in 
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the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  The  But  other  sciences  too  have  passed 
object  of  textual  criticism  is  the  restura-  through  an  empirical  stage.  As  prac- 
tion  of  texts,  the  discovery  of  what  the  tised  nowadajs,  especially  in  the  philo- 
classical  writers  really  said.  This  it  logical  seminaries  of  Germany,  textual 
effects  by  ex{>osing  the  traces  of  detri-  criticism  may  claim  to  rank  as  a  science  ; 
tion  in  them,  the  havoc  which  time  and  its  methods  are  well*established^  its  re¬ 
error  have  wrought,  and  by  finding  the  sultsdehnite — crr/para  del,  wrung  from 
true  way  of  repairing  their  devastations,  the  wilderness  of  mediaeval  barbarism 
George  Eliot  speaks  with  light  banter  of  by  the  devoted  efforts  of  armies  of 
inventing  a  few  Greek  emendations,  as  scholars.  If  a  scholar  of  the  sixteenth 
if  emendation  were  mere  guesswork,  to  century  could  come  to  life,  he  would  be 
be  thrown  off  in  a  careless  hour  for  the  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  the  re¬ 
amusement  of  the  world  of  scholars  and  suits  which  have  been  achieved.  He 
the  advertisement  of  one's  own  inge-  would  find  many  a  familiar  interpolation 
nuity.  But  to  amend  scientifically  is  no  exscinded,  many  a  sorry  gap  filled  up 
light  task.  The  scholar  must  employ  by  probable  or  certain  conjectures, 
method  and  proof  if  his  work  is  to  claim  many  a  line — nay,  even  a  whole  author 
serious  attention.  To  discover  that  a  — restored  to  metrical  form.  It  is 
passage  is  corrupt,  he  must  have  found  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  face 
that  this  word,  or  this  construction,  or  of  classical  literature  has  undergone, 
this  rhythm,  is  a  barbarism,  or  at  any  and  is  undergoing,  a  process  of  renova- 
rate  is  never  so  used  by  his  author  ;  that  tion. 

this  sentiment  or  allusion  is  an  anachro-  I  might  extend  my  illustrations  almost 
nism  ;  he  must,  in  fact,  discover  or  rec-  infinitely.  There  is  comparative  philol- 
tify  the  law  of  the  word,  the  law  of  the  ogy,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples 
sentence,  the  law  of  the  metre.  Here  of  what  can  be  effected  by  scientific 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  independent  research  in  the  field  of  language.  It 
observation.  These  laws  are  not  to  be  has  opened  up  to  us  glimpses  into  a  past 
found  ready-made  in  grammars  ;  an  far  more  remote  than  the  beginnings  of 
emendation  really  new  must  be  based  history;  it  has  given  us  a  far  from  color- 
on  nothing  less  that  a  new  examination  less  picture  of  early  Aryan  civilisation, 
of  the  facts.  The  proof  of  corruption  and  a  still  fuller  account  of  the  periods 
of  the  text  lies  in  the  application  of  the  when  the  western  Aryans  separated  from 
resulting  laws  to  a  particular  passage,  their  eastern  kinsfolk.  I  might  quote 
To  emend  is  to  form  an  hypothesis  as  the  marvellous  discoveries  in  the  history 
to  the  original  constitution  of  the  pas-  of  Ass>riaand  Egypt,  the  deciphering 
sage — an  hypothesis  which  must  pass  of  the  cuneiform  character  and  the 
through  the  ordeal  of  verification  by  all  hieroglyphics.  There  is  comparative 
the  known  laws — palaeographical,  lin-  mythology,  which  has  brought  to  light 
guistic,  historic,  and  other.  ,  the  various  deposits  of  nature-worship, 

Let  us  not  be  dominated  by  the  hero-worship,  and  primitive  custom  em- 
phrase  “  inductive  science."  Each  sci-  bedded  in  the  soil  of  language,  like  the 
ence  has  its  own  peculiar  methods,  in  remains  of  extinct  animals  in  the  ciust 
which  induction  and  deduction,  pbser-  of  the  earth.  All  these  sciences  are 
vation  and  experiment,  play  parts  more  sisters  german  of  anthropology  and  ar- 
or  less  prominent.  The  methods  of  phys-  chaeology.  To  sketch  the  early  condi- 
ics  are  not  identically  the  methods  of  tion  of  man  many  different  kinds  of  evi- 
the  so-called  natural  sciences.  Mathe-  dence  must  be  pressed  into  the  service  ; 
matics  is  not  usually  reckoned  as  an  and  the  study  of  language  is  not  the  least 
inductive  science  at  all.  But  the  of  them. 

methods  and  results  of  one  and  all  may  By  a  similar  argument  I  might  estab- 
be  equally  scientific — may  be  alike  cal-  lish  the  claims  of  history,  of  sociology, 
culated  to  carry  an  authoritative  power  of  political  economy  to  the  name  of 
of  conviction.  sciences.  All  the  great  products  of 

No  doubt  the  processes  of  textual  human  thought  and  human  life  may 
criticism  have  been  often  conducted  in  form  the  subject-matter  of  science,  if 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  results  which  examined  on  scientific  principles, 
were  tentative,  or  even  purely  fanciful.  Let  us,  then,  cease  to  oppose  one 
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subject  to  another  as  scientific  and  non* 
scientific  The  distinction  is  not  in 
subjects,  but  in  methods  of  treating 
them.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  the  position 
that  science  is  a  particular  method  of 
treating  subjects,  leading  to  results  of  a 
particular  kind. 

1  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  school  curriculum.  But  even 
at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  adopt  the  plat¬ 
form  that  there  is  “nothing  like  leath¬ 
er,’’  I  will  say  one  word  upon  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  these  studies.  If  scien¬ 
tific  in  themselves,  they  may  be  so  taqght 
as  to  furnish  a  scientific  discipline. 
The  highest  ideal  of  teaching  is  that 
which  follows  the  path  of  discovery, 
leading  the  pupil  along  lines  which  an 
original  (tit-coverer  pursued,  or  might 
have  pursued.  And  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  better  field  for  educating 
the  logical  powers  than  the  scientific 
treatment  of  language  and  the  products 
of  literature.  Am  I  confronted  with 
the  statement  that  these  studies  depend 
on  authority  ?  Not,  I  reply,  if  they 
are  taught  and  studied  rationally. 
Whose  authority  ?  Not  the  authority  of 
the  classics  themselves.  The  days  are 
past  when  men  set  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome  on  an  icy  pinnacle  of  excel¬ 
lence  by  themselves,  unapproachable  by 
the  literary  masters  of  other  countries. 
All  serious  students  of  the  classics  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  not  all  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation. 
Nor  would  any  classical  teacher,  I 
imagine,  claim  special  consideration  for 
any  opinions  expressed  by  these  writers. 
Is  it  the  authority  of  the  grammar  that 
is  referred  to  ?  I  reply  that  a  grammar 
is  not  the  arbitrary  creation  of  school¬ 
masters,  but  the  record  of  law  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  patient  observation  of 
ages,  and  liable  to  revision  by  any  in¬ 
dependent  inquirer  into  the  phenomena 
of  language.  No,  the  doctrine  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Eton  grammar,  like 
the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  manuscripts,  has  bad  its  day.  I 
believe  that  so  far  from  fostering  a  blind 
adherence  to  authority,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
cipline  more  helpful  in  liberating  the 
mind  from  the  thraldom  of  words. 
Hear  one,  who  cannot  himself  be  charged 
with  any  prejudice  in  favor  of  authority 
— the  late  John  Stuart  Mill: — “To 


question  all  things,  never  to  turn  away 
from  any  difficulty,  to  accept  no  doctrine 
either  from  ourselves  or  from  other 
people  without  a  rigid  scrutiny  by  nega¬ 
tive  criticism  ;  letting  no  fallacy  or  in¬ 
coherence  or  confusion  of  thought  step 
by  unperceived  ;  above  all,  to  insist 
upon  having  the  meaning  of  a  word 
clearly  understood  before  using  it,  and 
the  meaning  of  a  proposition  before  as¬ 
senting  to  it — these  are  the  lessons  we 
learn  from  ancient  dialecticians.’’  And 
again,  “  In  cultivating  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages.  .  .  .  we  are  all  the  while  la\  ing 
an  admirable  foundation  for  ethical  and 
philosophical  culture.” 

And  this  is  not  the  expression  of  an 
isolated  opinion.  The  unanimous  and 
maturely  -  considered  verdict  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  contained  in  the 
memorial  addressed  in  the  year  1880  to 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  on 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  Real- 
schiiler — pupils  of  modern  schools — to 
the  University,  constitutes,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  modern  testimony  to  the 
value  of  a  classical  education.  This 
memorial  was  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  philosophical  faculty,  including 
such  names  as  Hoffmann,  the  chemist  ; 
Helmholtz,  the  physicist ;  Peters,  the 
naturalist  ;  Zeller,  the  philosopher  ;  as 
well  as  Mommsen,  the  classical  philol¬ 
ogist  ;  Zupitza,  the  English  philologist ; 
Curtius,  the  historian.  I  am  aware  that 
the  whole  of  Germany  is  not  unanimous 
upon  the  educational  questions  raised 
in  the  Berlin  memorial  ;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  worthy  of  our  most  earnest 
attention.  The  interesting  point  of  the 
memorial  is  the  emphasis  with  which  it 
insists  on  the  value  of  classical  philology 
in  cultivating  what  it  calls  “  the  ideality 
of  the  scientific  sense,  the  interest  in 
science  not  dependent  upon,  nor  limited 
by,  practical  aims,  but  ministering  to 
the  liberal  education  of  the  mind  as  such, 
the  many-sided  and  broad  exercise  of 
the  thinking  faculty.”  By  science  is  of 
course  here  meant  not  merely  the  science 
of  nature.  But  the  science  of  nature  is 
included.  Germany  has  built  temples 
and  palaces  for  the  study  of  nature,  as 
Professor  Hoffmann  says.  But  she 
cultivates  philology  side  by  side  with 
nature  more  assiduously  than  ever  ;  and 
here  we  have  some  of  her  leading 
physicists  and  naturalists  joining  hands 
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with  the  philologists,  and  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  tell  the  world  that  they  consider 
classics  not  in  the  light  of  a  foe,  but 
rather  as  a  discipline  of  peculiar  value 
as  a  preparation  for  other  scientific  pur¬ 
suits.  And  the  German  Universities 
are  schools  of  universal  learning.  Here 
are  a  few  statistics.  In  the  year  1880 
German  Universities  numbered  in  all 
eighteen  hundred  and  nine  teachers, 
including  extraordinary  professors  and 
Privat-Docenten.  Of  these,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  belonged  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  faculty,  which  includes  what 
we  should  call  the  faculties  of  science 
and  arts.  Now,  how  are  these  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  teachers  distributed  ? 
About  one-third  of  them  represent 
mathematics  and  the  sciences  of  nature  ; 
the  other  two-thirds  are  engaged  upon 
classical  philology,  oriental  philology, 
modem  philology  (the  latter  two  branches 
are  increasing  in  numbers  from  year  to 
year),  archaeology,  history,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  and  philosophy.  The  numbers  at 
Leipsic  were  : 


Total  of  ordinary  professors  (not  including 
extraordinary  professors  and  Privat- 

Docenten) .  34 

'  Professors  of  Classical  Philology  ...  5 

“  Oriental  and  Modern 

Philology .  9 

72  ■  *•  Archaeology .  3 

“  History .  3 

•  “  Philosophy .  3 

^  “  Political  Economy....  3 

’  “  Mathematics  and  As¬ 
tronomy  .  4 

II*  “  Physical  and  Natural 

.  Science . .  7 


If  we  consider  the  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents,  the  proportions  are  similar.  In 
1881-82,  the  German  Universities  num¬ 
bered  about  twenty-four  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  ;  of  these,  nine  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  were  members  of  the  philosophical 
faculty — rather  more  than  five  students 
for  each  professor.  And  the  percentages 
of  their  distribution  were  : — 

Students  of  Philology,  Philoso¬ 


phy,  History,  &c..^ .  63  per  cent. 

Students  of  Mathematics  and 
the  Sciences  of  Nature .  37  " 


But  I  must  in  fairness  also  mention 
the  fact  that  during  forty  years  the 
students  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences 
of  nature  have  increased  ten-fold,  while 
those  of  philology  and  history  have  not 
yet  been  tripled  ;  and  also  that  of  the 


three-fold  increase  in  students  of  philol¬ 
ogy,  a  large  part  is  due  to  the  students 
of  modern  philology.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ten-fold  increase  is  largely 
due  to  the  mathematicians.  And  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  study  of  medicine 
is  not  making  such  strides  in  popular 
favor  as  the  philological  and  historical 
sciences.* 

I  cannot  give  you  accurate  statistics 
about  France  or  America  ;  but  the  re¬ 
cent  announcement  of  the  prospectus  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti¬ 
more,  of  no  less  than  thirteen  advanced 
courses  of  lectures  in  oriental  philology 
alone,  shows  that  one  university  of  the 
United  States,  at  any  rate,  does  not  re¬ 
gard  physical  soience  and  philology  as 
inconsistent  ends. 

The  nineteenth  century  —  the  “  so- 
called  nineteenth  century,”  as  an  indig¬ 
nant  and  sarcastic  lecturer  is  said  to  have 
called  it — is  marked  by  a  powerful  re¬ 
action  against  the  tradition  of  an  ex¬ 
clusive  classical  education.  France  led 
the  way,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  by 
abolishing  her  classical  schools  and 
setting  up  polytechnics  in  their  place  ; 
and  although  she  soon  repented  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paths  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
recent  changes,  and  especially  those 
made  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Jules 
Ferry  in  1880,  seem  to  point  to  another 
oscillation  in  the  direction  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Revolution.  Germany  is  agitated 
by  the  question  of  modern  as  against 
classical  education.  In  England,  one 
parliamentary  commission  after  another 
has  reported  upon  the  deficient  provision 
for  science  teaching  in  our  public  and 
endowed  schools,  apparently  without 
much  effect  upon  the  majority  of  schools 
in  question.  Physical  science  and 
modern  languages  are  in  revolt,  de> 
manding — and  demanding  justly — a  fair 
recognition  in  our  school  curriculum. 
The  claims  of  their  most  accredited 
champions  are  strictly  moderate,  and  the 
enlightened  educationist  must,  I  think, 
pronounce  their  revolt  to  be  completely 
justified,  and  sympathise  with  an  agita¬ 
tion  the  object  of  which  is  to  remove  the 
educational  ban  laid  by  our  traditional 
system  upon  the  study  of  nature  and 
modern  languages. 

*  See  Conrad’s  German  Universities  for  the 
last  Fifty  Years,  translated  by  J.  Hutchison. 
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But  sometimes  physical  science,  ar- 
ro(;ating  the  broader  name  of  science, 
takes  up  an  aggressive  attitude,  and 
exhibits  a  special  animus  against  what 
it  calls  dead  languages.”  ”  Sweep 
away  the  lumber  of  the  middle  ages,” 
it  cries  ;  ”  cease  mumbling  of  the  dry 
bones  of  your  classics,  and  open  the 
book  of  nature.”  It  would  appear  that 
physical  science,  like  Ireland,  cannot  get 
her  grievances  redressed  without  threat¬ 
ening  the  sister  realm.  But  this  attitude 
of  aggression  is  essentially  of  the  nature 
of  temporary  reaction  ;  its  representa¬ 
tives  might  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  reaction,  pushed  too  far,  may  provoke 
a  counter  reaction. 

But  this  is  by  way  of  digression.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  remind  you  of  the  general 
drift  of  my  argument.  So  far  I  have 
been  claiming  language  and  literature  as 
departments  of  science.  But  this  was 
not  my  main  object.  My  main  object 
is  to  define  the  relations  of  science  and 
letters  to  culture. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  much  upon  the  importance  of 
science  as  an  element  of  culture.  But  I 
desire  to  lay  some  emphasis  upon  what 
I  may  call  the  formative  function  of 
science,  because  in  the  first  place  I  have 
extended  the  use  of  the  word,  and  in 
the  second  place  there  is  one  point  of 
view  in  which  the  man  of  science,  and 
especially  the  student  of  nature,  appears 
to  be  often  misunderstood.  “  A  mere 
specialist  ”  has  become  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach.  Now  I  will  not  deny  that  spe¬ 
cialism  has  its  dangers.  We  all  know 
the  scarabaeist  of  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
sunk  his  life  in  beetles,  and  regarded 
the  man  professing  to  be  an  entomolo¬ 
gist  as  necessarily  a  humbug.  There  is 
the  classical  scholar  who,  as  Byron 
says  : — 

“  Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless 
fame. 

Of  A%n’s  bard  remembering  scarce  the 
name.” 

There  is  the  German  student  of  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  who  follows  the  minutest 
ramifications  of  parties  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  but  has  neither  thought  nor  interest 
for  the  political  problems  of  his  own 
country.  Science  is  long,  life  short. 
And  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  fear 
that  science  may  become  so  split  up — 
like  the  practicd  arts — that  every  man 


will  be  working  at  a  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  no  one  cares  for  or  can  un¬ 
derstand  except  himself. 

“  Im  engen  Kreis  vcrengert  sich  dcr  Sinn,”* 

says  Goethe.  Culture ,  means  com¬ 
pensation  of  bias,”  says  Emerson  ;  and 
in  a  similar  spirit  Dr.  Martineau,  the 
venerable  ex-principal  of  Manchester 
New  College,  has  recently  told  us  that 
he  compelled  himself  when  a  young  man 
to  devote  his  best  energies  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  which  he  had  no  aptitude, 
leaving  th6se  for  which  he  had  a  gift  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  So  consider¬ 
able  are  the  dangers  of  specialism. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  pict¬ 
ure.  I  submit  that  specialism  may  be 
claimed  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
life  of  the  mind,  and  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  culture.  This  may  sound 
paradoxical ;  but  a  man’s  bias  is  at 
least  part  of  himself ;  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  consecration  of  all  the 
faculties  to  a  limited  field,  which  braces 
the  mind  and  gives  it  intellectual  grip. 
Specialism  means  depth  of  insight,  the 
probing  a  subject  to  the  core  ;  it  means 
discovery,  it  means  originality.  I  believe 
it  means  development  of  character  and 
growth  of  the  capacity  for  knowledge. 
Let  me  compare  the  mind  tp  a  house 
with  many  windows.  For  a  vital  com¬ 
prehension  of  truth,  I  would  prefer  to 
look  through  one  window  thoroughly 
cleaned,  than  through  all  of  them  only 
half  purified  from  the  obscuring  medium 
of  error  and  prejudice.  To  the  young 
student  especially  I  would  say  :  ”  Clean 
one  of  your  windows  ;  be  not  content 
until  there  is  one  branch  of  your  subject 
— if  it  be  only  one  branch  of  a  branch — 
which  you  understand  as  thoroughly  as 
you  are  capable  of  understanding  it, 
until  your  sense  of  truth  is  satisfied,  and 
you  have  intellectual  conviction.”  ‘  Be 
assured  that  in  learning  this  one  thing  you 
will  have  added  an  eye  to  your  mind, 
an  instrument  to  your  thought,  and 
potentially  have  learned  many  things. 
In  the  life  of  the  mature  investigator 
specialism  plays  a  similar  part ;  to  re¬ 
main  healthy,  he  must  continually  drink 
deep  at  the  fountain  head  ;  he  must  go 
further  than  others  have  gone  before 
him  ;  and  to  this  end  he  must  devote 

*  “In  a  narrow  sphere  the  mind  becomes 
narrowed.” 
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what  may  seem  to  outsiders  an  abnormal 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  his  special 
department.  It  is  too  common  an 
experience  that  the  man  of  mere  general 
culture  loses  interest  in  what  he  studies  ; 
his  mind  ranges  over  wide  tracts, 
through  which  he  is  guided  by  no  central 
idea  or  dominant  conviction  ;  he  ac¬ 
quires  a  habit  of  thinking,  like  the  typi¬ 
cal  Oxford  man,  that  “  there  is  nothing 
new,  nothing  true,  and  it  does  not  much 
matter.”  The  cure  for  this  intellectual 
ailment  is*  concentration.  L,et  the  suf¬ 
ferer  make  some  little  plot  of  ground 
his  own  ;  let  him  penetrate  through  and 
beyond  the  region  of  literary  orthodoxy, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  universe  is  not 
exhausted  by  even  the  highest  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  minds  ;  that  truth  has 
ever  new  lights  for  the  inquirer,  and 
that  the  humble  efforts  of  pigmies  like 
himself  may  by  combination  lead  to  the 
scaling  of  heights  which  even  giants 
could  not  take  by  storm. 

Do  not,  then,  neglect  the  scientific 
attitude  in  your  studies.  Whatever  it 
be  that  you  are  engaged  upon — whether 
chemistry  or  physics,  or  biology  or  geo- 
logy,  whether  mathematics  or  classics, 
or  some  modern  language  or  literature 
— make  it  your  effort,  if  possible,  to  be 
a  discoverer,  on  however  small  a  scale, 
or  at  any  rate  to  exercise  independent 
thought. 

I  have  accentuated  the  importance  of 
the  scientific  attitude  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind.  But  a  further  and  im¬ 
portant  question  remains.  Is  the  sci¬ 
entific  attitude  the  only  and  all-suf- 
cient  attitude  ?  Let  us  consider  more 
closely  what  the  method  of  science  in¬ 
volves.  The  object  of  science  is  es¬ 
sentially  to  arrange  phenomena  in  the 
most  simple  way — to  introduce  order 
into  our  conceptions  of  things.  To 
effect  this,  each  science  adopts  a  single 
point  of  view,  and  is  compelled  to  deal 
with  single  aspects  of  things — employs, 
in  fact,  division  of  labor.  For  to  treat 
all  aspects  at  once  would  be  to  introduce 
cross  divisions  into  science,  and  so  make 
it  unscientific.  Thus  mathematics,  for 
instance,  deals  with  things  from  the 
point  of  view  of  number  and  space  ; 
physics  treats  them  as  exhibiting  energy; 
chemistry  as  compounded  or  uncom¬ 
pounded  ;  biology  as  living  ;  psychol¬ 
ogy  as  thinking  and  feeling  ;  sociology 


as  living  in  societies  or  states.  Comte 
sketched  out  a  pyramid  of  the  sciences, 
in  which  they  were  arranged  in  a  sort  of 
hieraichy  of  complexity  ;  at  the  base  the 
most  general  and  simple,  at  the  apex  the 
most  special  and  complex.  But,  whether 
more  or  less  complex,  each  science  deals 
with  its  one  aspect  of  things,  and  that 
only.  No  single  science  can  exhaust 
even  the  smallest  concrete  thing.  A 
piece  of  chalk  represents  for  the  physi¬ 
cist  a  certain  group  of  forces ;  for  the 
chemist  certain  elements  combined  in 
certain  proportions  ;  for  the  geologist  a 
certain  stage  in  the  history  of  the  earth’s 
crust.  To  the  political  economist  man 
is  wealth-producing,  for  political  econo¬ 
my  deals  mainly  with  human  nature  as 
concerned  in  wealth.  Each  science, 
then,  consciously  limits  its  view,  in  order 
that  it  may  give  a  more  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  one  phase  of  things — directs  its 
energies  into  one  channel  in  order  to 
give  force  to  the  stream.  In  other 
words,  science  is  abstract. 

But  man  is  not  content  always  to  con¬ 
fine  his  view  to  aspects  of  things  ;  he 
needs  also  to  regard  them  as  wholes.  It 
is  true  that  the  several  sciences  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  supplement  one  another. 
The  man  who  is  acquainted  with  phys¬ 
ics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  other  sci¬ 
ences,  has  an  insight  into  several  aspects 
of  the  same  lump  of  chalk.  But  still  the 
unity,  the  wholeness,  may  be  missed. 
For,  though  the  whole  is  made  up  of  its 
parts,  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  isolated  conceptions  of  parts. 
This  has  been  expressed  with  fine  sar¬ 
casm  by  Goethe’s  Mephistopheles  : — 

“  Wer  will  was  Lebendig’s  erkennen  und 
beschreiben, 

Sucht  erst  den  Geist  herauszutreibcn, 

Dann  hat  er  die  Tbeile  in  seiner  Hand, 

Fehlt  leider  nur  das  geistige  Band.”  * 

How,  then,  are  we  to  grasp  the 
“spirit  that  binds  things  together?” 
The  answer  is,  by  another  tMbn  the 
scientific  method — by  the  method  of 
poetry.  Science  analyses  and  arranges 
according  to  special  aspects ;  poetry 
bodies  forth  conceptions  of  wholes,  re¬ 
jecting  all  definition  by  limitation,  sac- 

*  *'  The  man  who  seeks  to  know  and  describe 
a  living  thing  first  drives  the  spirit  out  of  it : 
he  then  holds  the  parts  in  his  hand  ;  but  alas  ! 
the  spirit  that  bound  them  together  has  de¬ 
parted.” 
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rificing  detail  for  breadth.  The  poet’s 
aim  is  to  build  up  again  in  his  own  soul 
the  unity  of  things,  which  science  is 
always  breaking  down  ;  to  find  in  the 
universe  an  object  which  can  satisfy  the 
claims  of  his  emotional  as  well  as  his 
intellectual  naiure.  Thus,  if  in  one 
sense  it  is  true  that  poetry  always  lags 
a  little  behind  science,  turning  the 
laborious  results  of  one  generation  into 
the  fairy  tales  of  the  next,  in  another 
sense  (>oetry  anticipates  science  ;  the 
vision  of  the  poet  dimly  traces  out  the 
lines  along  which  the  science  of  the 
future  will  match.  Shall  I  seem  to  be 
trying  to  run  with  the  hate  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds,  if  I  say  that  some  of 
the  highest  generalisations  of  science 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  laige  degree  of 
the  nature  of  poetry — anticipations  of 
nature,  conceived  and  believed  .long 
before  anything  like  adequate  evidence 
was  forthcoming  ?  I  would  name  the 
doctrines  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
and  the  evolution  of  life.  1  he  latter 
may  be  read,  in  a  somewhat  archaic  form, 
in  the  philosophic  poem  of  Lucretius, 
written  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  ; 
and  I  can  well  believe  that  it  was  present 
to  Darwin  as  a  poetic  idea  before  he 
conceived  of  the  exact  method  of  its 
demonst  ration. 

No  doubt  poetry  must  renounce  the 
severity  and  caution  ot  which  science  is 
so  justly  proud.  For  the  objects  at 
which  the  poet  “  throws  out  ”  his  con¬ 
ception  are  too  great  to  be  compassed 
by  definition,  and  his  ideas  will  often 
be  pronounced  faulty  by  the  future 
researcher.  But  he  is  content  in  his 
own  sphere  of  work — that  of  a  maker 
or  creator — knowing  that  his  results, 
too,  are  unapproachable  by  the  scientific 
man.  No  amount  of  psychology  would 
create  a  Hamlet. 

And,  if  the  results  of  poetry  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  science,  so  is  the 
form  into  which  the  poet  throws  his 
ideas.  He  does  not  aim  at  an  iron  rigid¬ 
ity  of  logical  proof,  but  rather  at  a  light* 
ness  of  touch  which  hints  rather  than 
demonstrates,  veils  while  it  unveils. 
The  ideal  of  science  is  exhaustive  dem¬ 
onstration  ;  that  of  poetry  imagina¬ 
tive  creation.  The  poet  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  new  knowledge  ;  rather  he 
takes  the  reader  into  partnership,  and 
tries,  by  the  power  of  sympathy,  to 


awaken  his  slumbering  conceptions. 
And  the  products  of  literature  can  be 
apprehended  only  imaginatively.  If  we 
seek  for  demonstration,  we  find  empti¬ 
ness.  1  know  of  a  young  man,  trained 
in  mathematics  and  Latin  grammar,  who 
patiently — almost  pathetically — read  and 
re-read  his  Sartor  Resartus  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  syllogism  or  some  semblance 
of  a  proposition  of  Euclid  in  it,  and  who 
did  not  understand  it.  Like  the  mathe¬ 
matical  reader  of  Paradise  Lost,  he 
could  not  make  out  that  it  proved  any¬ 
thing.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that,  in  the  interests  of 
science  itself,  we  ought  to  cultivate  the 
capacity  for  a  non-scientific  attitude. 
For  the  first  attitude  in  approaching  an 
object,  whether  natuial  or  litetaiy, 
should  be  a  receptive  one.  The  widen¬ 
ing  of  one’s  experience,  letting  things 
tell  their  own  tale,  even  the  attitude  of 
mere  passive  enjoyment,  will  often  carry 
the  beginner  further  in  understanding 
than  a  relentless  search  for  law. 

Nature,  then,  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
most  complete  inquiry  into  her  laws 
taken  separately.  It  still  remains  to 
conceive  her  as  a  whole — to  appiehend 
her  by  the  imagination  ;  and  some  of  her 
secrets  reveal  themselves  less  to  the  mi¬ 
croscope  than  to  the  poetic  eye.  "  This 
most  excellent-canopy,  the  air,  look  you, 
this  brave  o’ethanging  firmament,  this 
majestical  roof  fietted  with  golden  hie” 
— how  many  a  digger  and  delver  in  the 
cause  of  science  has  presented  to  them 
a  mind  petrified  by  absorption  in  a  fixed 
idea,  and  insensible  to  their  magic  ? 
”  We  live  by  admiration  ”  is  one  of  the 
favorite  texts  of  Wordsworth.  The 
scientist  seeks  not  to  live,  but  to  reduce 
things  to  his  categories  of  thought. 
Like  Mr.  Browning’s  Paracelsus  : 

“  He  still  must  hoard  and  keep  and  class  all 
truths 

With  one  ulterior  purpose  :  he  must  know.” 
To  him  nature  is  indeed  never  a  mere 
”  pestilential  congregation  of  vapors.” 
For  there  is  the  beauty  of  her  law  ever 
unfolding  itself  before  his  eyes  ;  ”  the 
heavens,”  it  has  been  said,  ”  declare  to 
him  the  glory  of  Kepler  and  Newton.” 
But  this  is  not  all  their  glory.  He  must 
have  something  of  the  poetic  mind  if  he 
would  feel  the  awe  and  rapture  with 
which  Kant  gazed  upon  the  starry 
heavens,  and  Linnaeus  upon  the  gotse  in 
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blossom  ;  if  he  would  see  nature  as  she 
paints  herself  upon  the  canvas  of  Tur¬ 
ner  ;  if  he  would  love  her  as  Wordsworth 
loved  her.  Otherwise  the  soul  of  nature 
escapes  his  ken  ;  we  may  say  of  Nature 
what  Schiller  says  of  truth  generally  : 

“  Dich  zu  fangen,  ziehen  sie  aus  mil  Netzen 
und  Stangen, 

Aber  mit  Geistestritt  schreitest  du  mitten 
hindurch.”* 

Let  me  further  illustrate  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  prod- 
ducts  of  literature.  The  scientific  ob¬ 
server  brings  them  into  the  field  of  the 
grammatical  microscope  or  the  historic 
telescope.  But  their  aroma  is  apt  to 
vanish  in  the  process.  One  may  have 
ransacked  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to 
discover  the  development  of  a  mood  or 
a  particle,  while  remaining  wall-eyed  to 
the  beauty  of  these  poems  ;  one  may  be 
an  authority  on  the  Homeric  question 
without  having  known  Homer.  1  would 
not  call  such  a  man  a  pedant ;  but  I 
would  say  that  he  has  confined  himself 
to  one  aspect  of  the  poet  and  missed  his 
poetry.  A  fair  country  lies  around  him, 
waiting  for  illumination  from  the  dawn 
of  poetic  imagination.  He  gropes  in  it, 
guided  only  by  the  uncertain  beams  of 
his  grammatical  candle.  For  to  enter 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  one 
must  be  something  of  a  poet  oneself  ; 
one  needs,  at  any  rate,  some  literary 
experience.  A  sense  of  humor  is  one 
thing  ;  an  inquiry  into  the  humorous 
— the  rationale  of  humor— is  quite  an¬ 
other. 

I  think  a  protest  is  needed  at  the 
present  day  against  an  exclusive  de¬ 
votion  to  the  scientific  side  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  especially  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture.  The  laws  and  history  of  the 
classical  languages  are  the  main  objects 
of  work  in  our  classical  schools  and 
universities  ;  grammar  tends  to  replace 
literature,  prosody  is  substituted  for 
poetry,  and  little  room  is  left  for  the 
play  of  contemplative  imagination. 
This  perhaps  cannot  be  otherwise  so 
long  as  we  live  under  the  whips  and 
scorpions  of  an  exigent  examination 
system  ;  for  the  scientific  side  of  litera¬ 
ture  presents  obvious  advantages,  in 


•  •*  To  catch  thee  they  take  the  field  with 
nets  and  poles  ;  but  thou,  like  a  spirit,  passest 
through  the  midst  of  them. 
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the  examination  room,  both  to  examin¬ 
ers  and  examined.  Literary  culture, 
like  astronomy,  does  not  pay.  So  our 
st\idents  learn  to  translate  and  compose, 
but  not  to  read  or  appreciate  ;  and  the 
literary  artists  are  approached  through 
the  medium  of  what  the  scientific  schol¬ 
ars  have  said  about  them.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  believed  abroad  that  the  English 
man  of  business,  or  country  squire,  re¬ 
freshes  his  soul  during  the  long  winter 
evenings  by  reading  his  Virgil  or  Horace. 
This  is,  I  am  told,  an  exaggeration,  and 
likely  to  be  less  true  since  it  has  ceased 
to  be  the  fashion  for  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  quote  Horace  in  the  House — or 
at  any  rate  to  quote  him  correctly. 
However,  in  the  treatment  of  the  classics 
as  literature^  we  might  perhaps  do  well 
to  remember  the  best  traditions  of  Eng¬ 
lish  scholarship,  and  emulate  the  wider 
and  more  liberal  reading  of  the  age  of 
Bentley. 

Again  in  history  we  have  the  same 
two  elements — the  scientific  and  the 
purely  literary.  I  have  no  wish  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  great  achievements  of 
scientific  history — a  science  which  has 
resulted  in  discoveries  as  instructive  as 
those  of  pal^eontology  or  geology.  It  is 
an  admirable  thing  to  weigh  evidence, 
and  to  correct  hasty  judgments  by  fuller 
research  ;  but  history,  written  in  this 
spirit  only,  loses  its  power  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  of  kindling  the  imagination  at  the 
thought  of  great  deeds  and  great  men, 
and  of  carrying  the  reader  on  the  wings 
of  sympathy  into  a  remote  past.  And 
this — its  dramatic  or  poetic  function— 
is  surely  one  at  least  of  the  functions  of 
history. 

Here  then  you  have  my  conception  of 
the  prime  essentials  of  culture  in  the 
two  attitudes  of  mind — the  scientific  and 
the  poetic.  Intellectual  manhood  is 
not  reached  till  concentration,  exact 
inquiry,  begins :  but  the  mind  grows 
poor  without  the  poetical  spirit.  There 
is  one  truth  of  science,  and  another 
of  poetry,  and  both  are  indispensable. 
But  it  is  not  many  subjects  that  are 
needed  for  culture  ;  rather  it  is  a  many- 
sidedness  of  mind  by  which  to  conceive 
things  both  scientifically  and  imagina¬ 
tively.  To  maintain  this  two-fold  atti¬ 
tude  is,  I  know,  not  easy.  Men  in¬ 
spired  with  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  and 
conscious  of  the  limitless  field  of  research 
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right  ahead,  may  say  with  Luther,  **  God 
Jielp  me,  I  can  no  other  and  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  ventured  to 
cast  a  stone  at  them. 

“  The  ink  of  science,”  says  a  Moham¬ 
medan  proverb,  “  is  more  precious  than 
the  blood  of  martyrs.”  But  the  victories 
of  science  too  have  been  achieved  not 
without  sweat  and  blood.  Let  us  not 
fail  to  remember  the  cost  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  martyrs  themselves.  They  have 
nobly  served  humanity  ;  but  they  have 
sacrificed  their  own  development.  The 
Nemesis  is  inevitable  ;  we  cannot,  for 
our  own  sakes,  afford  to  be  less  than 
cultured.  Nay,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
less  than  cultured  for  others’  sakes. 
Culture  as  well  as  science  has  its  altruis¬ 
tic  side.  Society  is  the  gainer  by  every 
complete  unit  that  is  added  to  it,  and 
enriched  by  every  ideal  humarr  crea¬ 
ture. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  who  com¬ 
mands  both  attitudes  of  mind  possesses 
all  knowledge.  Man’s  mind  I  have  com¬ 
pared  to  a  house  with  many  windows  : 
some  of  them,  let  us  say,  look  out  upon 
the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  garden  ; 
others  are  turned  towards  the  street, 
crowded  with  human  life  ;  its  skylights 
look  upon  the  heavens.  Doubtless  it 
were  a  grand  thing  to  have  knowledge 
of  all  the  great  objects  of  human  con¬ 
templation  ;  but  we  must  recognise 
the  limitations  of  our  nature,  and  re¬ 
nounce  the  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  console 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  one 
subject  deeply  studied  involves  examina¬ 
tion  of  others.  No  man  can  thoroughly 
probe  a  ditflcult  question  of  law  with¬ 
out  coming  upon  problems  of  morals, 
politics,  and  religion  ;  no  one  can  carry 
his  researches  into  language  far  without 
solving  on  the  way  many  a  question  of 
logic  and  even  metaphysics.  In  this 
way  one  science  leads  over  to  another  ; 
and  the  specialist  is  not  so  incomplete 
as  he  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be. 
His  knowledge  stretches  itself  out  in 
many  directions,  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  which  spiing  from  a  single  trunk 
and  are  centred  in  it.  Still  no  man  can 
be  a  master  of  all  sciences. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  knowledge 
of  which  we  must  all  take  account — all 
must  be  students  in  the  school  of  life 
and  manners.  Some  practical  ex- 
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perience  of  men  and  affairs  is  essential 
to  character  and  social  refinement. 

“  Es  bitdet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille  ; 

Sich  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt.”* 

For  those  who  have  not  yet  stepped 
forth  into  the  arena  of  public  life,  there 
is  the  microcosm  of  school  or  college  in 
which  they  may  learn  many  of  the  Ics- 
s’ons  which  the  great  woild  teaches. 
This  social  life  is  a  hardly  less  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  a  college  than  the  lecture 
room.  And  I  hope  that  while  in  the 
latter  you  will  imbibe  something  more 
than  you  can  get  from  book^  catching 
the  contagion  of  the  lectureiroom  and 
laboratory  —  the  vis  viva  of  nascent 
thought — you  will,  by  contact  with  one 
another  in  the  common  rooms  and 
Union,  gain  that  education  of  which 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  so  justly 
proud — the  experience  of  the  world, 
which  makes  a  man. 

Let  me  cast  a  brief  glance  upon  the 
general  aim  and  purport  of  what  I  have 
said.  The  prime  essentials  of  culture 
are  science  and  poetry  ;  and  they  may 
be  cultivated  without  spreading  our¬ 
selves  impartially  over  the  whole  field 
of  knowledge,  without  ascetically  deny¬ 
ing  our  special  bent.  One  branch  of 
either  of  the  great  departments,  nature 
and  literature,  may  give  us  scope  for 
both  energies  of  soul  ;  but  the  student 
of  nature  cannot  be  independent  of  the 
aid  of  poetry,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  a 
poet  himself.  Further,  in  resigning 
claims  to  universal  knowledge,  we  may 
remember  that  to  command  one  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  command  many  potentially, 
and  even  involves  inquiry  into,  and 
partial  grasp  of,  subjects  lying  outside 
it  Finally,  life  is  long  enough  to  admit 
of  our  making  practical  experience  of 
our  fellow-men,  without  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  scarcely  human. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  conception 
of  the  distinction  between  science  and 
poetry  will  be  accepted.  I  am  aware 
that  some  philosophers— even  Plato — 
give  a  very  different  account  of  poetry, 
reducing  it  to  mere  imitation  and  sub¬ 
jective  fancy.  The  position  of  co¬ 
ordinator  which  I  have  given  to  poetry 
is  assigned  by  Plato  to  dialectic,  that  is. 


■  •  “  Genius  develops  in  retirement ;  a  char¬ 
acter  in  the  stream  of  life.” — Gokthe. 
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philosophy,  which  he  calls  the  “  coping 
stone  of  the  sciences.”  But  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  poetry  and  science, 
and  that  both  are  essential  elements  of 
culture.  And  perhaps  what  Plato 
means  by  ”  philosophy  ”  is  not,  after 
all,  so  very  different  from  what  I  mean 
by  poetry — from  the  highest  kind  of 
poetry.  Philosophy  might  be  called 
poetry  in  undress.  The  late  Mark 
Pattison  spoke  of  philosophy  as  a  dis* 
position,  a  method  of  conceiving  things 
— not  a  series  of  demonstrable  proposi¬ 
tions.  lathis  sense  it  means  the  power 
of  escapii^  from  one’s  own  imitations, 
and  of  rising  to  higher  conceptions  ; 
the  capacity  of  reverence  for  the  wider 
universe  of  which  one’s  positive  knowl¬ 
edge  touches  merely  the  fringe  ;  the 
saving  knowledge  by  which  man  corrects 
the  tendencies  to  intellectual  arrogance  ; 
and  this  is  what  I  mean  by  poetry. 

Plato  prophesied,  half  seriously,  that 
the  State  would  never  cease  from  ill  till 
philosophers  became  kings,  or  kings 
philosophers.  For  the  academic  workers 
of  the  future  I  do  not  demand  royal 
prerogatives.  But  if  the  University  is 
worthy  of  its  calling  the  people  will  look 
to  it  for  intellectual  light  and  leading. 
England  is  waking  up  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  education  ;  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  new  Democracy  is  sure  to  turn 
with  increa^ing  earnestness.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  University  will 
hold  its  position  at  the  helm  of  the 
educational  system  ?  From  the  Univer¬ 
sity  the  nation  will  expect  guidance  in 
developing  the  education  of  the  people  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  to  be  false  to  its  trust,  it 
must  take  up  the  problem  of  education 
in  a  serious,  in  a  scientific  spirit. 
Teaching  may  be  called,  a  science  or  an 
art  ;  but  the  enlightened  know  that  it 
admits  of  definite  principles  and  of  prog¬ 
ress  ;  and  progress,  even  in  details, 
involves  far-reaching  consequences  to 
millions.  In  the  science  of  education 
England  is  far  behind  the  foremost 
nations  of  Europe  —  perhaps  behind 
America.  This  deficiency  is  nothing 
less  than  a  “national  calamity.’’  To 
faulty  and  antiquated  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  we  may  safely  attribute  much  of  that 
ill-success  in  the  race  of  life  of  which  we 
have  recently  heard  such  just  com¬ 
plaints.  The  future  of  England  hangs 


not  only  on  the  recognition  of  physical 
science,  but  far  more  upon  the  creatioa 
of  a  high  ideal  of  teaching,  and  the 
total  abolition  of  that  senseless  ingurgita¬ 
tion  of  compendious  statements,  which 
has  usurped  its  place  in  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness. 

I. am  drawing  near  the  conclusion  of 
my  task.  I  fear  I  have  already  taxed 
your  patience  too  far.  One  word  in 
conclusion. 

A  genial  bishop  was  in  the  habit  of 
inquiring  from  his  candidates  for  or¬ 
dination  whether  they  were  married. 
“  Happy  man  !”  cried  the  prelate  if  the 
answer  was  given  in  the  affirmative  ;  if 
in  the  negative,  his  formula  of  benedic¬ 
tion  was,  “  Lucky  dog.”  In  a  similar 
spirit  1  would  address  the  younger 
members  of  this  college  who  have  elected 
to  be  members  of  the  faculties  of  science 
or  the  faculties  of  arts  respectively. 
Those  of  you  who  pursue  physical 
science  have  before  you  a  sphere  worthy 
of  all  the  highest  energies  of  the  mind. 
You  will  come  into  direct  contact  with 
Nature — get  to  know  her,  not  at  second¬ 
hand  from  her  blurred  reflection  in 
books,  but  face  to  face.  The  field  on 
which  the  victories  of  physical  science 
have  been  won  is  teeming  with  problems 
of  the  widest  bearing  on  many  questions 
of  the  day — social,  religious,  and  philo¬ 
sophical,  as  well  as  natural.  To  the 
scientific  man  belongs  the  ”  spirit  of 
the  great  world  brooding  upon  things 
to  come.”  In  a  very  true  sense,  his  is 
the  future. 

To  the  students  of  what  I  must  still 
call  arts,  I  would  say  :  You  are  about 
to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
great  mi'nds  of  the  past.  Before  you 
there  will  unfold  itself  a  rich  and  mani¬ 
fold  life,  to  which  you  may  be  brought 
very  near.  The  inheritance  of  ,the 
past  is  yours,  and  in  the  literature  of 
your  own  and  other  countries  you  may 
study  the  great  generalisations  of  science, 
clarified  by  their  passage  through  great 
minds,  turned  to  shape  and  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  race  by 
the  pen  of  poet  and  philosopher. 

“  Happy  the  man,’’  sang  Virgil,  ”  who 
has  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
things,  and  trampled  all  fear  under  foot, 
and  risen  above  relentless  Fate  and  the 
hungry  clamor  of  death.  Yet  not  less 
blest  is  he  who  knows  the  rustic  gods — 
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even  Pan,  and  old  Silvanus,  and  the 
sister  nymphs  ” 

Thrice  happy  he  who  has  strength 
“to  do  these  things,  and  not  to  leave 
the  others  undone.”  Firmly  centred 


in  the  present,  he  reaches  a  hand  both 
to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  He  is 
the  true  “  heir  of  all  the  ages.” — Mai- 
millan  s  Magazine. 
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Strolling  one  day  in  what  is  euphe¬ 
mistically  termed,  in  equatorial  latitudes, 
“the  cool  of  the  evening,”  along  a 
tangled  tropical  American  field-path, 
through  a  low  region  of  lagoons  and 
water-courses,  my  attention  happened 
to  be  momentarily  attracted  from  the 
monotonous  pursuit  of  the  nimble  mos¬ 
quito  by  a  small  animal  scuttling  along 
irregularly  before  me,  as  if  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  out  of  my  way  before  I 
could  turn  him  into  an  excellent  speci¬ 
men.  At  first  sight  I  took  the  little 
hopper,  in  the  grey  dusk,  for  one  of  the 
common,  small  green  lizards,  and  wasn’t 
much  disposed  to  pay  it  any  distin¬ 
guished  share  either  of  personal  or 
scientihc  attention.  But  as  I  walked  on 
a  little  further  through  the  dense  under¬ 
brush,  more  and  more  of  these  shuffling 
and  scurrying  little  creatures  kept  cross¬ 
ing  the  path,  hastily,  all  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  all,  as  it  were,  in  a  formed 
body  or  marching  phalanx.  Looking 
closer,  to  my  great  surprise  I  found  they 
were  actually  fish  out  of  water,  going  on 
a  walking  tour,  for  change  of  air,  to  a 
new  residence.  Genuine  fish,  a  couple 
of  inches  long  each,  not  eel-shaped  or 
serpentine  in  outline,  but  closely  re¬ 
sembling  a  red  mullet  in  miniature, 
though  much  more  beautifully  and 
delicately  colored,  and  with  fins  and 
tails  of  the  most  orthodox  spiny  and 
prickly  description.  They  were  Ravel¬ 
ling  across  country  in  a  bee-line,  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  together,  not  at  all  like 
the  helpless  fish  out  of  water  of  popular 
imagination,  but  as  unconcernedly  and 
naturally  as  if  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  overland  route  for  their 
whole  lifetime^  and  were  walking  now 
on  the  king’s  highway  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

I  took  one  up  in  my  hand  and  ex¬ 
amined  it  more  carefully  ;  though  the 
catching  it  wasn’t  by  any  means  so  easy 
as  it  sounds  on  paper,  for  these  pcram- 
Nxw  Series.— VoL.  XLIII.,  No.  i 


bulatory  fish  are  thoroughly  inured  to 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  dry  land, 
and  can  get  out  of  your  way  when  you 
try  to  capture  them  with  a  rapidity  and 
dexterity  which  are  truly  surprising. 
The  little  creatures  are  very  pretty,  well- 
formed  catfish,  with  bright  intelligent 
eyes,  and  a  body  armed  all  over,  like 
the  armadillo’s,  with  a  continuous  coat 
of  hard  and  horny  mail.  This  coat  is  not 
formed  of  scales,  as  in  most  fish,  but  of 
toughened  skin,  as  in  crocodiles  and 
alligators,  arranged  in  two  overlapping 
rows  of  imbricated  shields,  exactly  like 
the  round  tiles  so  common  on  the  roofs 
of  Italian  cottages.  The  fish  walks,  or 
rather  shambles  along  ungracefully,  by 
the  shuffling  movement  of  a  pair  of  stiff 
spines  placed  close  behind  his  head, 
aided  by  the  steering  action  of  his  tail, 
and  a  constant  snake-like  wriggling 
motion  of  his  entire  body.  Leg  spines 
of  somewhat  the  same  sort  are  found  in 
the  common  English  gurnard,  and  in 
this  age  of  Aquariums  and  Fisheries 
Exhibitions,  most  adult  persons  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  must  have 
observed  the  gurnards  themselves  crawl¬ 
ing  along  suspiciously  by  their  aid  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tank  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  or  the  polyonymous  South  Ken¬ 
sington  building.  But  while  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  gurnard  only  uses  his  substi¬ 
tutes  for  legs  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
my  itinerant  tropical  acquaintance  (his 
name,  1  regret  to  say,  is  Callichthys) 
uses  them  boldly  for  terrestrial  locomo¬ 
tion  across  the  dry  lowlands  of  his  native 
country.  And  while  the  gurnaid  has 
no  less  than  six  of  these  pro-legs,  the 
American  land  fish  has  only  a  single 
pair  with  which  to  accomplish  his 
arduous  journeys.  If  this  be  considered 
as  a  point  of  inferiority  in  the  armor- 
plated  American  species,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  while  beetles  and  grass 
hoppers  have  as  many  as  six  legs  apiece, 
man,  the  head  and  crown  of  things,  is 
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content  to  scramble  through  life  ungrace¬ 
fully  with  no  more  than  two. 

There  are  a  great  many  tropical 
American  pond-fish  which  share  these 
adventurous  gipsy  habits  of  the  pretty 
little  Callichthys.  Though  they  belong 
to  two  distinct  groups,  otherwise  uncon¬ 
nected,  the  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try  they  inhabit  have  induced  in  both 
families  this  queer  fashion  of  waddling 
out  courageously  on  dry  land,  and  going 
on  voyages  of  exploration  in  search  of 
fresh  ponds  and  shallows  new,  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  late 
residence.  One  kind  in  particular,  the 
Brazilian  Doras,  takes  land  journeys  of 
such  surprising  length  that  he  often 
spends  several  nights  on  the  way,  and 
the  Indians  who  meet  the  wandering 
bands  during  their  migrations  fill  several 
baskets  full  of  the  prey  thus  dropped, 
upon  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  kindly 
clouds. 

Both  Doras  and  Callichthys,  too,  are 
well  provided  with  means  of  defence 
against  the  enemies  they  may  chance  to 
meet  during  their  terrestrial  excursions  ; 
for  in  both  kinds  there  are  the  same 
bony  shields  along  the  sides,  securing 
the  little  travellers,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  attack  on  the  part  of  hungry  pis¬ 
civorous  animals.  Doras  further  utilises 
its  powers  of  living  out  of  water  by  going 
ashore  to  fetch  dry  leaves,  with  which 
it  builds  itself  a  regular  nest,  like  a 
bird’s,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season.  In  Ihis  nest  the  affectionate 
parents  carefully  cover  up  their  eggs, 
the  hope  of  the  race,  and  watch  over 
them  v/ith  the  utmost  attention.  Many 
other  fish  build  nests  in  the  water,  of 
materials  naturally  found  at  the  bottom  ; 
but  Doras,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one 
that  builds  them  on  the  beach,  of 
materials  sought  for  on  the  dry  land. 

Such  amphibious  habits  on  the  part 
of  certain  tropical  fish  are  easy  enough 
to  explain  by  the  fashionable  clue  of 
“  adaptation  to  environment.”  Ponds 
are  always  very  likely  to  dry  up,  and  so 
the  animals  that  frequent  ponds  are 
usually  capable  of  bearing  a  very  long 
deprivation  of  water.  Indeed,  our 
evolutionists  generally  hold  that  land 
animals  have  in  every  case  sprung  from 
pond  animals  which  have  gradually 
adapted  themselves  to  do  without  water 
altogether.  Life,  according  to  this 


theory,  began  in  the  ocean,  spread  up 
the  estuaries  into  the  greater  rivers, 
thence  extended  to  the  brooks  and 
lakes,  and  finally  migrated  to  the  ponds, 
puddles,  swamps  and  marshes,  whence 
it  took  at  last,  by  tentative  degrees,  to 
the  solid  shore,  the  plains,  and  the 
mountains.  Certainly  the  tenacity  of 
life  shown  by  pond  animals  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  Our  own  English  carp  bury 
themselves  deeply  in  the  mud  in  winter, 
and  there  remain  in  a  dormant  condi¬ 
tion  many  months  entirely  without 
food.  During  this  long  hibernating  pe¬ 
riod,  they  can  be  preserved  alive  for  a 
considerable  time  out  of  water,  especial¬ 
ly  if  their  gills  are,  from  time  to  time, 
slightly  moistened.  They  may  then  be 
sent  to  any  address  by  parcels  post, 
packed  in  wet  moss,  without  serious 
damage  to  their  constitution  ;  though, 
according  to  Dr.  Giinther.  these  dis¬ 
sipated  products  of  civilisation  prefer  to 
have  a  piece  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy 
put  into  their  mouths  to  sustain  them 
beforehand.  In  Holland,  where  the 
carp  are  not  so  sophisticated,  they  are 
often  kept  the  whole  winter  through, 
hung  up  in  a  net  to  keep  them  from 
freezing.  At  first  they  require  to  be 
slightly  wetted  from  time  to  time,  just 
to  acclimatise  them  gradually  to  so  dry 
an  existence  ;  but  after  a  while  they 
adapt  themselves  cheerfully  to  their 
altered  circumstances,  and  feed  on  an 
occasional  frugal  meal  of  bread  and  milk 
with  Christian  resignation. 

Of  all  land-frequenting  fish,  however, 
by  far  the  most  famous  is  the  so-called 
climbing  perch  of  India,  which  not  only 
walks  bodily  out  of  the  water,  but  even 
climbs  trees  by  means  of  special  spines, 
near  the  head  and  tail,  so  arranged  as 
to  stick  into  the  bark  and  enable  it  to 
wriggle  its  way  up  awkwardly,  something 
after  the  same  fashion  as  the  ”  looping” 
of  caterpillars.  The  trec-climber  is  a 
small  scaly  fish,  seldom  more  than  seven 
inches  long  ;  but  it  has  developed  a 
special  breathing  apparatus  to  enable  it 
to  keep  up  the  stock  of  oxygen  on  its 
terrestrial  excursions,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  to  some  Extent  the  exact 
converse  of  the  means  employed  by 
divers  to  supply  themselves  with  air 
under  water.  J ust  above  the  gills,  which 
form  of  course  its  natural  hereditary 
breathing  apparatus,  the  climbing  perch 
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has  invented  a  new  and  wholly  original 
water  chamber,  containing  within  it  a 
frilled  bony  organ,  which  enables  it  to 
extract  oxygen  from  the  stored-up. water 
during  the  course  of  its  aerial  peregrina¬ 
tions.  While  on  shore  it  picks  up  small 
insects,  worms,  and  4;rubs  ;  but  it  also 
has  vegetarian  tastes  of  its  own, 'and  does 
not  despise  fruits  and  berries.  The 
Indian  jugglers  tame  the  climbing 
perches  and  carry  them  about  wit,h  them 
as  part  of  their  stock  in  trade  ;  their 
ability  to  live  for  a  long  time  out  of 
water  makes  them  useful  confederate^  in 
many  small  tricks,  which  seem  very  won¬ 
derful  to  people  accustomed  to  believe 
that  fish  die  almost  at  once  when  taken 
out  of  their  native  element. 

The  Indian  snakehead  is  a  closely 
allied  species,  common  in  the  shallow 
ponds  and  fresh-water  tanks  of  India, 
where  holy  Brahmans  bathe  and  drink 
and  die  and  are  buried,  and  most  of 
which  dry  up  entirely  during  the  dry 
season.  The  snakehead,  therefore,  has 
similarly  accommodated  himself  to  this 
annual  peculiaiity  in  his  local  habitation 
by  acquiring  a  special  chamber  for 
retaining  water  to  moisten  his  gills 
throughout  his  long  deprivation  of  that 
prime  necessary.  He  lives  composedly 
in  semi-fluid  mud,  or  lies  torpid  in  the 
hard  baked  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dry  tank  from  which  all  the  water  has 
utterly  evaporated  in  the  drought  of 
summer.  As  long  ns  the  mud  remains 
soft  enough  to  allow  the  hsh  to  rise 
slowly  through  it,  they  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face  every  now  and  then  to  take  in  a 
good  hearty  gulp  of  air,  exactlv  as  gold 
fish  do  in  England  when  confined  with 
thoughtless  or  ignorant  cruelty  in  a  glass 
globe  too  small  to  jirovide  sufficient 
oxygen  for  their  respiration.  But 
when  [the  mud  hardens  entirely  they 
hibernate,  or  rather  aestivate,  in  a  dor¬ 
mant  condition  until  the  bursting  of  the 
monsoon  fills  the  ponds  once  more  with 
the  welcome  water.  Even  in  the  per¬ 
fectly  dry  state,  however,  they  probably 
manage  to  get  a  little  air  every  now  and 
again  through  the  numerous  chinks  and 
fissures  in  the  sun-baked  mud.  Our 
Aryan  brother  then  goes  a-fishing  play¬ 
fully  with  a  spade  and  bucket,  and  digs 
the  snaxehead  in  this  mean  fashion  out 
of  his  comfortable  lair  with  an  ultimate 
view  to  the  manufacture  of  pillau.  In 


Burmah,  indeed,  while  the  mud  is  still 
soft  the  ingenious  Burmese  catch  the 
helpless  creatures  by  a  still  meaner  and 
more  unsportsmanlike  device.  They 
spread  a  large  cloth  over  the  slimy  ooze 
where  the  snakeheads  lie  buried,  and  so 
cut  off  entirely  for  the  moment  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  oxygen.  The  poor  fish,  half- 
asphyxiated  by  this  unkind  treatment, 
come  up  gasping  to  the  surface  under 
the  cloth  in  search  of  fresh  air,  and  are 
then  easily  caught  with  the  hand  and 
tossed  into  baskets  by  the  degenerate 
Buddhists. 

Old  Anglo-Indians  even  say  that  some 
of  these  mud-haunting  Oriental  fish  will 
survive  for  many  years  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  and  that  when 
ponds  or  jhils  which  are  known  to  have 
been  dry  for  several  successive  seasons 
are  suddenly  filled  by  heavy  rains,  they 
are  found  to  be  swarming  at  once  with 
full-grown  snakeheads,  released  in  a 
moment  from  what  I  may  venture  to  call 
their  living  tomb  in  the  hardened  bot¬ 
tom.  Whether  such  statements  are 
absolutely  true  or  not  the  present  de¬ 
ponent  would  be  loth  to  decide  dog¬ 
matically  ;  but,  if  we  were  implicitly 
to  swallow  everything  that  the  old 
Anglo-Indian  in  his  simplicity  assures 
us  he  has  seen — well,  the  clergy  would 
have  no  further  cause  any  longer  to  de¬ 
plore  the  growing  scepticism  and  unbelief 
of  these  latter  unfaithful  ages. 

This  habit  of  lying  in  the  mud  and 
there  becoming  torpid  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  natural  alternative  to  the  habit 
of  migrating  across  country,  when  your 
pond  dries  up,  in  search  of  larger  and 
more  permanent  sheets  of  water.  Some 
fish  solve  the  problem  how  to  get  through 
the  dry  season  in  one  of  these  two  alter¬ 
native  fashions,  and  some  in  the  other. 
In  flat  countries  where  small  ponds  and 
tanks  alone  exist,  the  burying  plan  is 
almost  universal  ;  in  plains  traversed  by 
large  rivers  or  containing  considerable 
scattered  lakes,  the  migratory  system 
finds  greater  favor  with  the  piscine  pop¬ 
ulation. 

One  tropical  species  which  adopts  the 
tactics  of  hiding  itself  in  the  hard  clay, 
the  African  mud-fish,  is  specially  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  human  beings  on  two 
accounts — first,  because,  unlike  almost 
all  other  kinds  of  fish,  it  possesses  lungs 
as  well  as  gills  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
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it  forms  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  true  fish  and  the  frogs  or  amphib¬ 
ians,  and  therefore  stands  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  in  the  direct  line  of  human 
descent,  being  the  living  representative 
of  one  among  our  own  remote  and  early 
ancestors.  Scientific  interest  and  filial 
piety  ought  alike  to  secure  our  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  African  mud-fish.  It  lives 
its  amphibious  life  among  the  rice-fields 
on  the  Nile,  the  Zambesi,  and  the 
Gambia,  and  is  so  greatly  given  to  a 
terrestrial  existence  that  its  swim-blad¬ 
der  has  become  porous  and  cellular,  so 
as  to  be  modified  into  a  pair  of  true  and 
serviceable  lungs.  In  fact,  the  lungs 
themselves  in  all  the  higher  animals  are 
merely  the  swim-bladders  of  fish,  slightly 
altered  so  as  to  perform  a  new  but 
closely  allied  office.  The  mud- fish  is 
common  enough  in  all  the  larger  Eng¬ 
lish  aquariums,  owing  to  a  convenient 
habit  in  which  it  indulges,  and  which 
permits  it  to  be  readily  conveyed  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  vans  for  furniture.  When  the  dry 
season  comes  on  and  the  rice-fields  are 
reduced  to  banks  of  baking  mud,  the 
mud-fish  retire  to  the  bottom  of  their 
pools,  where  they  form  for  themselves 
a  sort  of  cocoon  of  hardened  clay,  lined 
with  mucus,  and  with  a  hole  at  each 
end  to  admit  the  air  ;  and  in  this  snug 
retreat  they  remain  torpid  till  the  return 
of  wet  weather.  As  the  fish  usually 
reach  a  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  the 
cocoons  are  of  course  by  no  means  easy 
to  transport  entire.  Nevertheless  the 
natives  manage  to  dig  them  up  whole, 
fish  and  all  ;  and  if  the  capsules  are  not 
broken,  the  unconscious  inmates  can  be 
sent  across  by  steamer  to  Europe  with 
perfect  safety.  Their  astonishment 
when  they  finally  wake  up  after  their 
long  slumber,  and  find  themselves  in¬ 
specting  the  British  public,  as  introduced 
to  them  by  Mr.  Farini,  through  a  sheet 
of  plate-glass,  must  be  profound  and 
interesting. 

In  England  itself,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  at  least  one  kind  of  fish  which 
exemplifies  the  opposite  or  migratory 
solution  of  the  dry  pond  problem,  and 
that  is  our  familiar  friend  the  com¬ 
mon  eel.  The  ways  of  eels  are  indeed 
mysterious,  for  nobody  has  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  discovering  where,  when, 
or  how  they  manage  to  spawn  ;  nobody 


has  ever  yet  seen  an  eel’s  egg,  or  caught 
a  female  eel  in  the  spawning  condition, 
or  even  observed  a  really  adult  male  or 
female  specimen  of  perfect  development. 
.All  the  cels  ever  found  in  fresh  water 
are  immature  and  undeveloped  creat¬ 
ures.  But  eels  do  certainly  spawn 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  deep  sea, 
and  every  year,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  flocks  of  young  ones,  known  as 
elvers,'  ascend  the  rivers  in  enormous 
quantities,  like  a  vast  army  under  num¬ 
berless  leaders.  At  each  tributary  or 
affluent,  be  it  river,  brook,  stream,  or 
ditch,  a  proportionate  detachment  of 
the  main  body  is  given  off  to  explore 
the  various  branches,  while  the  central 
force  wriggles  its  way  up  the  chief  chan¬ 
nel,  regardless  of  obstacles,  with  undi¬ 
minished  vigor.  When  the  young  elvers 
come  to  a  weir,  a  wall,  a  floodgate,  or  a 
lasher,  they  simply  squirm  their  way  up 
the  perpendicular  barrier  with  indescrib¬ 
able  wrigglings,  as  if  they  were  wholly 
unacquainted,  physically  as  w«.ll  as 
mentally,  with  Newton’s  magnificent 
discovery  of  gravitation.  Nothing  stops 
them  ;  they  go  wherever  water  is  to  be 
found  ;  and  though  millions  perish 
hopelessly -in  the  attempt,  millions  more 
survive  in  the  end  to  attain  their  goal  in 
the  upper  reaches.  They  even  seem  to 
scent  ponds  or  lakes  mysteriously,  at  a 
distance,  and  will  strike  boldly  straight 
across  country,  to  sheets  of  water  wholly 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
river  which  forms  their  chief  highway. 

The  full-grown  cels  are  also  given  to 
journeying  across  country  in  a  more 
sober,  sedate,  and  dignified  manner,  as 
becomes  fish  which  have  fully  arrived  at 
years,  or  rather  months,  of  discretion. 
When  the  ponds  in  which  they  live  dry 
up  in  summer,  they  make  in  a  bee-line 
for  'the  nearest  sheet  of  fresh  water, 
whose  direction  and  distance  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  know  intuitively,  through  some 
strange  instinctive  geographical  faculty. 
On  their  way  across  country,  they  do 
not  despise  the  succulent  rat,  whom  they 
swallow  whole  when  caught  with  great 
gusto.  To  keep  their  gills  wet  during 
these  excursions,  eels  have  the  power  of 
distending  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  just  below  the  head,  so  as  to  form 
a  big  pouch  or  swelling.  This  pouch 
they  fill  with  water,  to  carry  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  along  with  them,  until  they  reach 
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the  ponds  for  which  they  are  making. 
It  is  the  pouch  alone  that  enables  eels 
to  live  so  long  out  of  water  under  all 
circumstances,  and  so  incidentally  ex¬ 
poses  them  to  the  disagreeable  experi¬ 
ence  of  getting  skinned  alive,  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  still  forms  the  fate  of  most 
of  those  that  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
the  human  species. 

A  far  more  singular  walking  fish  than 
any  of  these  is  the  odd  creature  that 
rejoices  (unfortunately)  in  the  very 
classical  surname  of  Periophthalmus, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  Stare-about. 
(If  he  had  a  recognised  English  name  of 
his  own,  I  would  gladly  give  it  ;  but  as 
he  hasn’t,  and  as  it  is  clearly  necessary 
to  call  him  something,  I  fear  we  must 
stick  to  the  somewhat  alarming  scientific 
nomenclature.)  Periophthalmus,  then, 
is  an  odd  fish  of  the  tropical  Pacific 
shores,  with  a  pair  of  very  distinct  fore¬ 
legs  (theoretically  described  as  modified 
pectoral  fins)  and  with  two  goggle  eyes, 
which  he  can  protrude  at  pleasure  right 
outside  the  sockets,  so  as  to  look  in 
whatever  direction  he  chooses,  without 
even  taking  the  trouble  to  turn  his  head 
to  left  or  right,  backward  or  forward. 
At  ebb  tide  this  singular  peripatetic 
goby  literally  walks  straight  out  of  the 
water,  and  promenades  the  bare  beach 
erect  on  two  legs,  in  search  of  small 
crabs  and  other  stray  marine  animals  left 
behind  by  the  receding  waters.  If  you 
try  to  catch  him,  he  hops  away  briskly 
much  like  a  frog,  and  stares  back  at  you 
grimly  over  his  left  shoulder,  with  his 
squinting  optics.  So  completely  adapted 
is  he  for  this  amphibious  longshore 
existence,  that  his  big  eyes,  unlike  those 
of  most  other  fish,  are  formed  for  see¬ 
ing  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  the  water. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  to 
watch  him  suddenly  thrusting  these  very 
movable  orbs  right  out  of  their  sockets 
like  a  pair  of  telescopes,  and  twisting 
them  round  in  all  directions  so  as  to  see 
•in  front,  behind,  on  top,  and  below, 
in  one  delightful  circular  sweep. 

There  is  also  a  certain  curious  tropi- 
ckl  American  carp  which,  though  it 
hardly  deserves  to  be  considered  in  the 
strictest  sense  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  yet 
manages  to  fall  nearly  half-way  under 
that  peculiar  category,  for  it  always 
swims  with  its  head  partly  above  the 
surface  and  partly  below.  But  the  fun¬ 


niest  thing  in  this  queer  arrangement  is 
the  fact  that  one  half  of  each  eye  is  out 
in  the  air  and  the  other  half  is  beneath 
in  the  water.  Accordingly,  the  eye  is 
divided  horizontally  by  a  dark  strip  into 
two  distinct  and  unlike  portions,  the 
upper  one  of  which  has  a  pupil  adapted 
to  vision  in  the  air  alone,  while  the  lower 
is  adapted  to  seeing  in  the  water  only. 
The  fish,  in  fact,  always  swims  with  its 
eye  half  out  of  the  water,  and  it  can  see 
as  well  on  dry  land  as  in  its  native  ocean. 
Its  name  is  Anableps,  but  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  does  not  wish  the  fact  to  be 
generally  known. 

The  flying  fish  are  fish  out  of  water 
in  a  somewhat  different  and  more  transi¬ 
tory  sense.  Their  aerial  excursions  are 
brief  and  rapid  ;  they  can  only  fly  a  very 
little  way.  and  have  soon  to  take  once 
more  for  safety  to  their  own  more  natu¬ 
ral  and  permanent  element.  More  than 
forty  kinds  of  the  family  are  known,  in 
appearance  very  much  like  English  her¬ 
rings,  but  with  the  front  fins  expanded 
and  modified  into  veritable  wings.  It 
is  fashionable  nowadays  among  natural¬ 
ists  to  assert  that  the  flying  fish  don’t 
fly  ;  that  they  merely  jump  horizontally 
out  of  the  water  with  a  powerful  im¬ 
pulse,  and  fall  again  as  soon  as  the  force 
of  the  first  impetus  is  entirely  spent. 
When  men  endeavor  to  persuade  you 
to  such  folly,  believe  them  not.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  seen  the  flying  fish 
fly — deliberately  fly,  and  flutter,  and 
rise  again,  and  change  the  direction  of 
their  flight  in  mid-air,  exactly  after  the 
fashion  of  a  big  dragonfly.  If  the  other 
people  who  have  watched  them  haven’t 
succeeded  in  seeing  them  fly,  that  is 
their  own  fault,  or  at  least  their  own 
misfortune  ;  perhaps  their  eyes  weren’t 
quick  enough  to  catch  the  rapid,  though 
to  me  perfectly  recognisable,  hovering 
and  fluttering  of  the  gauze-like  wings  ; 
but  I  have  seen  them  myself,  and  I  main¬ 
tain  that  on  such  a  question  one  piece 
of  positive  evidence  is  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  hundred  negative.  The 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  who  didn’t 
see  the  murder  committed  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  single  testimony  of 
the  one  man  who  really  did  see  it.  And 
in  this  case  I  have  met  with  many  other 
quick  observers  who  fully  agreed  with 
me  against  the  weight  of  scientific 
opinion,  that  they  have  seen  the  flying 
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fish  really  fly  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  German  pro¬ 
fessors,  indeed,  all  think  otherwise  ;  but 
then  the  German  professors  all  wear 
green  spectacles,  which  are  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  “  blinded  eyesight 
poring  over  miserable  books."  The 
unsophisticated  vision  of  the  noble 
British  seamen  is  unanimously  with  me 
on  the  matter  of  the  reality  of  the  fishes’ 
flight. 

Another  group  of  very  interesting  fish 
out  of  water  are  the  flying  gurnards, 
common  enough  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  tropical  Atlantic.  They  are 
much  heavier  and  bigger  creatures  than 
the  true  flying  fish  of  the  herring  type, 
being  often  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
their  wings  are  much  larger  in  propor¬ 
tion,  though  not,  I  think,  really  so 
powerful  as  those  of  their  pretty  little 
silvery  rivals.  All  flying  fish  fly  only 
of  necessity,  not  from  choice.  They 
leave  the  water  when  pursued  by  their 
enemies,  or  when  frightened  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  a  big  steamer.  So  swiftly 
do  they  fly,  however,  that  they  can  far 
outstrip  a  ship  going  at  the  rate  of  ten 
knots  an  hour  ;  and  1  have  often  watched 
one  keep  ahead  of  a  great  Pacific  liner 
under  full  steam  for  many  minutes 
together  in  quick  successive  flights  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  each.  Oddly 
enough,  they  can  fly  further  against  the 
wind  than  before  it — a  fact  acknowledg¬ 
ed  even  by  the  spectacled  Germans  them¬ 
selves,  and  very  hard  indeed  to  reconcile 
with  the  orthodox  belief  that  they  are 
not  flying  at  all,  but  only  jumping.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  flying  gurnards 
are  good  eating  or  not  ;  but  the  silvery 
flying  fish  are  caught  for  market  (sad 
desecration  of  the  poetry  of  nature  !)  in 
the  Windward  Islands,  and  when  nicely 
fried  in  egg  and  bread-crumb  are  really 


quite  as  good  for  practical  purposes  as 
smelts  or  whiting  or  any  other  prosaic 
European  substitute. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  clear.  I  think, 
to  the  impartial  reader  from  this  rapid 
survey  that  the  helplessness  and  awk¬ 
wardness  of  a  fish  out  of  water  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  the  thoughtless 
generalisation  of  unscientific  human¬ 
ity.  Granting,  for  arguments  sake, 
that  most  fish  prefer  the  water,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  abstract  predilection,  to  the  dry 
land,  it  must  be  admitted eonira  that 
many  fish  cut  a  much  better  figure  on 
terra  firma  than  most  of  their  critics 
themselves  would  ciit  in  mid-ocean. 
There  are  fish  that  wriggle  across  country 
intrepidly  with  the  dexterity  and  agility 
of  the  most  accomplished  snakes  ;  there 
are  fish  that  walk  about  on  open  sand¬ 
banks,  semi-erect  on  two  legs,  as  easily 
as  lizards  ;  there  are  fish  that  hop  and 
skip  on  tail  and  fins  in  a  manner  that 
the  celebrated  jumping  frog  himself 
might  have  observed  with  envy  ;  and 
there  are  fish  that  fly  through  the  air  of 
heaven  with  a  grace  and  swiftness  that 
would  put  to  shame  innumerable  species 
among  their  feathered  competitors. 
Nay,  there  are  even  fish,  like  some  kinds 
of  eels  and  the  African  mud-fish,  that 
scarcely  live  in  the  water  at  all,  but 
merely  frequent  wet  and  marshy  places, 
where  they  lie  snugly  in  the  soft  ooze 
and  damp  earth  that  line  the  bottom. 
If  I  have  only  succeeded,  therefore,  in 
relieving  the  mind  of  one  sensitive  and 
retiring  fish  from  the  absurd  obloquy 
cast  upon  its  appearance  when  it  vent¬ 
ures  away  for  awhile  from  its  proper 
element,  then,  in  the  pathetic  and  pro¬ 
phetic  words  borrowed  from  a  thousand 
uncut  prefaces,  this  work  will  not,  I 
trust,  have  been  written  in  vain. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 
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Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Model. 

BY  WILLIAM  SPINK. 


With  the  works  of  the  author  of  comedies  occupying  the  stage  at  three 
Hamlet  va  the  ascendant  at  the  theatre  of  the  chief  London  theatres — it  becomes 
— two  of  his  tragedies  and  one  of  his  a  matter  of  more  than  curious  inquiry 
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whether  the  continuous  occupation  of 
the  stage  by  Shakespeare’s  works  of  re¬ 
cent  years  is  due  to  adventitious  causes 
or  to  inherent  lasting  elements  of  popu¬ 
larity  for  the  theatre  in  the  principal 
plays  of  this  “  solitary  luminary.” 

The  varying  fortunes  of  the  poet  of 
all  time,  cff  as  well  as  on  the  stage,  have 
been  vivified  by  the  investigation  of 
Isaac  Disraeli.  “  W'e  hear  of  none  of 
his  plays  having  been  condemned,  though 
such  mischances  are  recorded  of  his 
rivals,”  writes  Disraeli.  But,  singularly 
enough,  the  feeling  still  exists  in  some 
quarters  that  the  reception  accorded  to 
Shakespeare’s  works  after  his  own  time 
has  been  due  to  his  overpowering  fame. 
Johnson  stated  his  belief  to  be  that  not 
one  ”  play  which,  if  it  were  now  ex¬ 
hibited  as  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  and  since  Johnson’s  time  the 
same  view,  based  upon  knowledge  of 
the  contemporary  stage,  has  again  and 
again  been  enunciated  ;  his  great  preface 
has  kept  alive  the  fancy,  exercising,  I 
believe,  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  dramatic  art. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  have 
been  periods  since  the  works  of  Shake¬ 
speare  were  printed  when  they  were  of 
no  real  account  in  the  theatre.  His 
universal  celebrity  is  probably  not  yet 
much  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
When  the  reigning  public  sentiment  is 
mean  and  frivolous,  such  plays  are,  of 
course,  of  interest  to  very  few  ;  and 
even  an  intelligent  man  like  Pepys  will 
declare  that  he  considers  Othello  to  be 
”  a  mean  thing.”  But  such  periods  are 
the  exception.  The  audiences  as¬ 
sembled  to  see  the  greater  plays  fairly 
worthily  represented  are  usually  large, 
and  if  the  stage  is  occupied  by  even  one 
great  favorite,  the  attendance  is  very 
great  and  the  enthusiasm  equally  so. 
Among  all  classes  who  go  to  the  theatre 
in  our  own  day,  individuals  commonly 
witness  these  plays  ten  or  even  twenty 
times  for  twice  they  see  any  other 
piece,  from,  say,  the  Honeyhtoon  to  the 
Overland  Route. 

The  question  first  naturally  occurs. 
Is  this  attendance  to  hear  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  plays  of  a  dramatist  who 
wrote  three  hundred  years  ago,  followed 
by  writers  almost  all  forgotten,  a  delu¬ 
sion,  due  to  the  perpetuated  magic  at¬ 


tendant  upon  a  once  great  theatrical 
name,  but  too  antiquated  in  form  to  be 
received  now  with  acclamation  as  orig¬ 
inal  drama  ?  The  simple  answer  to  that 
query  seems  sufficiently  found  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  many  number  of  times 
that  individuals,  in  the  course  of  years, 
witness  the  same  plays  of  this  author. 
Mere  curiosity  or  attention  to  fashion 
would  be  easily  satisfied.  At  no  period 
of  time  have  the  pretensions  of  fame 
been  more  keenly  inquired  into,  and  any 
delusions  in  this  respect  received  their 
quietus  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 
Writing  of  the  present  theatres  in  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries,  all  testify  that 
audiences  pay  their  money  to  enjoy 
themselves  when  they  witness  a  play  of 
Shakespeare. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that 
Shakespeare  “  draws  ”  at  the  theatre  at 
this  time  “  better  than  burlesque”  (in 
the  words  of  an  evening  journal),  and 
that  this  is  not  due  to  a  delusion  on  the 
part  of  audiences  that  they  are  enjoying 
themselves,  while  they  are  only  victims 
of  a  rage  or  a  tradition,  the  inquiry  is  a 
very  important  one — to  what  is  this  great 
popularity  due  ?  I  unhesitatingly  answer, 
mainly  to  the  superiority  of  the  material 
selected  by  ”  the  prophetic  eye  of 
genius.”  This  manager  of  the  ”  Globe” 
possessed  a  finer  eye  for  picking  up  good 
things  than  any  man  who  ever  conducted 
a  theatre.  His  manufacture  is  not  far 
behind,  but  it  is  scarcely  up  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  material  as  it  comes  out 
ready  for  the  loom.  Johnson  says, 
”  I  am  indeed  far  from  thinking  that  his 
works  were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of 
perfection.”  It  is,  perhaps,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  acute  to  surmise  this,  for  the 
execution  of  almost  all  authors  will 
hardly  come  up  to  their  conceptions. 
“  In  this  w'orld,”  writes  George  Eliot, 
”,ali  things  are  only  approximations.” 
But  we  look  in  vain  in  ”  higher  drama” 
for  the  rich  outlines  and  ingredients  of 
story  like  his,  and  must  conclude  that 
other  writers  have  been  less  able,  less 
diligent,  or  not  so  lucky  in  their  search, 
or  all  three. 

But  what  are  these  good  things  ?  A 
delusion  of  the  common  mind  is  that 
Shakespeare’s  great  name  is  obtained  by 
the  greatness  and  beauty  of  his  language. 
Imperfectly-formed  judgment  can,  of 
course,  only  read  the  ”  fine  bits  ”  of  the 
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dramatist,  such  as  Macbeth’s  and 
Hamlet's  soliloquies.  But,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  these 
“  fine  bits  ”  show  a  weakness,  not  the 
strength  of  the  dramatist.  A  literary 
journal  is  responsible  for  a  paragraph 
attributing  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes 
an  opinion  that  Lord  Tennyson’s  Becket 
improves  on  Shakespeare  by  not  con¬ 
descending  to  unauthorised  lines  to 
secure  admiration.  Do  the  strong  ex¬ 
citements  of  situation,  the  warm  displays 
of  tenderness,  and  the  comic  play — 
which  I  suppose  are  meant  in  the 
phrase  ”  the  exigencies  of  the  modern 
theatre  ”  (about  which  we  have  so 
much  from  those  who  lay  down  the  laws 
of  success  in  it) — prevail  to  account  for 
the  popularity  on  the  stage  now  of  his 
otherwise  universally  admitted  great 
works  ;  yet  old  and  of  heavy  form  for 
lovers  of  domestic  drama  ?  Do  we  find 
the  exciting  conflicts  of  passion  of  Sar- 
dou,  and  the  author  of  the  Ironmaster  ; 
do  we  find  also  displays  of  such  tender¬ 
ness  and  flow  of  sympathy  as  live  in 
stories  like  Bip  Fan  Wihkle  and  Dot, 
which  will  draw  the^ears  from  many 
eyes, — when  the  death  of  Ophelia  by 
greatest  poet  sung,  or  the  more  natural 
lament  of  Constance  over  heir  son's 
death, — 

Grief  fills  the  room  of  my  absent  child, 

are  only  appreciated — standing  boldly 
pronounced  on  the  stage  with  the  greater 
elements  of  a  powerful  art  ?  In  Shake¬ 
speare  we  are  interested  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  events,  as  in  any  other  cunning 
dramatist.  But  he  does  not  purchase 
our  interest  by  the  mere  artifices  of  situa¬ 
tions,  or  any  half-maudlin  unreality  of 
affection  or  pity.  When  the  curtain 
falls,  loo,  over  his  puppets  he  does  not 
seek  to  “  bring  down  the  house.” 

The  secret  of  the  popularity  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  stage  is  certainly 
not  to  be  found  in  a  provision  of  feverish 
excitements.  Johnson  says  in  his  note 
to  Julius  Csesar,  ”  I  have  never  been 
strongly  agitated  in  perusing  it."  And 
altogether  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  old  playgoer,  with  all 
the  plays,  is  really  more  intellectual  than 
otherwise.  Again  and  again  he  will, 
like  Macaulay,  keenly,  but  with  free¬ 
dom  from  agitation,  watch  the  slow, 
patient,  but  resentful  lago  enjoying  the 


January, 

possession  of  his  master  passion,  as  its 
forces  are  brought  forward  again  and 
again  to  torture  "  the  great  one,”  the 
general  who  passed  over  for  brighter 
natures  the  honestly  reputed  but  prob¬ 
ably  indifferent  soldier,  than  will  he  shed 
tears  with  Desdemona. 

Shakespeare’s  characters  are  not  by 
common  audiences  felt  to  be  what  is 
called  sympathetic.  Addison’s  view  of 
the  essence  of  tragedy,  as  the  show  of  a 
good  man  in  conflict  with  a  bad  world, 
is  better  suited  to  their  understandings 
so  far  as  regards  pity  ;  the  wife  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  shipwrecked  sailor  struggling 
against  the  embraces  of  a  cruel  creditor 
ere  she  is  rescued  by  her  jolly  tar,  who 
has  been  wonderfully  delivered  from  the 
jaws  of  the  ocean,  being  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  highest  demands  of  much 
English  sensibility. 

Then  what  of  the  roots  of  this  pop¬ 
ularity  in  the  theatre  ?  Johnson  in¬ 
quired  "  by  what  particular  excellences 
Shakespeare  gained  and  kept  the  favor 
of  his  countrymen."  His  answer  is, 
that  Shakespeare  is  the  poet  of  nature, 
that  his  persons  act  and  speak  by  the 
influence  of  those  general  passions  and 
principles  by  which  all  minds  are  agitat¬ 
ed,  that  his  characters  are  men  and  not 
heroes  ;  the  course  of  the  world  around 
them  being  expressed,  "  the  reveller  is 
hasting  to  his  wine,  the  mourner  bury¬ 
ing  his  friend,’’  and  so  on  ;  that  his 
plays  are  crowded  with  incidents  "  to 
please  a  rude  people."  and  that  he  has 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the 
first  purpose  of  a  writer  by  "  exciting 
restless  and  unquenchable  curiosity.” 

Johnson  does  not  there  express  the 
prime  superiority  of  the  Shakespearean 
art,  for  the  greater  number  of  the  ex¬ 
cellences  may  account  for  the  success 
of  the  best  melodramas  of  our  day. 
Shakespeare  has  shown  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  nothing  better  than 
in  t^^is,  that  he  has  taken  care  that  the 
interest  he  seeks  to  arouse  shall  be 
aroused  for  no  mean,  absurd,  or  frivo¬ 
lous  life  and  being.  His  best  stories  are 
the  most  interesting  to  the  highest  long¬ 
ings  of  fancy  ;  while  they  lend  them¬ 
selves  at  once  to  dramatic  excitement 
and  theatrical  display.  The  ordinary 
looker-on  is  struck  between  the  eyes  as 
it  were,  awed  with  the  greatness  of  the 
exhibition,  even  of  his  beggars  ;  while 
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his  chief  persons  are  of  high  worldly,  as 
well  as  due  corresponding  mental  rank, 
and  are  only  'reduced  to  the  level  of 
natural  human  beings  as  they  bustle 
with  their  difficult  spirits  in  the  common 
world.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  expresses 
the  most  real  of  all  Shakespeare’s  super¬ 
excellence  of  material,  and  forms  the 
first  ground  for  his  paramount  popularity 
in  the  theatre.  He  has  great  persons, 
and  great  stakes  are  played  for.  Poetry, 
nor  truth  to  nature,  nor  life  pictures, 
nor  the  construction  of  his  plots  would 
have,  of  themselves,  kept  him  on  the 
stage  if  he  had  been  content  to  take  the 
absurd  characters  and  plots  of  most 
French  pieces,  or  stories  of  merely 
common  every-day  life,  treated  accord¬ 
ingly  ',  the  difficulties  of  Manchester 
bagmen,  ticket  of-leave  men,  weak- 
kneed  Irish  landlords,  and  Scotland 
Yard  detectives.  The  noble  and  manly 
intellect  of  the  son  of  the  VV'arwickshire 
wool  stapler  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
refused  to  confine  his  highest  imagina¬ 
tion  to  such  as  the  chief  stage  persons 
of  the  Victorian  era,  whose  intellects  are 
often  little  better  than  those  of  mere 
stablers.  Charles  Lamb  says  ;  “  We 
do  not  go  to  the  theatre,  like  our  an¬ 
cestors,  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of 
reality,  so  much  as  to  confirm  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  it.”  This  has  been  generally 
true,  and  will  always  remain  true,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  with  many  persons. 
But  a  large  class  do  go  to  the  theatre 
to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  reality, 
and,  though  finding  this  escape  only  at 
present  in  the  topsyturvydom  of  some 
imperial  scenes  in  China  or  Japan,  they 
would  prefer  to  see  a  serious  intellectual 
drama  maintained  on  the  stage. 

It  is  accounting  for  popularity  in  the 
theatre  in  comparison  with  other  writers 
that  I  am  concerned  with,  and  after  the 
imperial  nature  of  most  of  Shakespeare’s 
interests  must,  1  think,  be  placed  what 
Johnson  calls  expressing  the  world 
around  the  characters  of  the  drama. 
His  chief  figures  have  their  natures  de¬ 
monstrated,  as  the  plot  is  advanced,  by 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  life  common  to  all  eyes  or 
fancies.  In  Hamlet  we  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  of  these — officers  and  soldiers 
on  guard  speaking  and  shivering  like 
men  at  cold  midnight,  and  startled  by 
a  ghost,  which  appears  to  the  summoned 


Prince  of  the  kingdom  to  reveal  his 
father's  murder  ;  a  family  parting  ;  a 
rehearsal  of  a  play,  and  the  peifotmance 
itself  ;  a  king  at  prayer  ;  the  murder  of 
an  eavesdropper ;  the  madness  of  a 
daughter  and  a  mistress  ;  the  humor  of 
grave-diggers ;  the  funeral  v/hich  fol¬ 
lows  ;  the  grappling  of  enemies  there  ; 
the  fencing-match  and  concealed  vil¬ 
lainy,  with  the  death  of  the  chief  per¬ 
sonages  at  it.  These  incidents  are  not 
lightly  passed  over  and  just  hinted  at, 
but  are  main  elements  possessing  the 
stage  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  alive.  They  are  in  furtherance  of 
the  plot  ;  but,  according  to  the  methods 
of  other  dramatists,  the  play  would  have 
proceeded  without  most  of  them.  They 
are  not  essential  to  the  course  of  a 
drama  concerned  with  the  prostration  of 
a  Prince  by  the  baseness  of  his  nearest 
relatives,  and  rather  with  fits  of  ”  run 
a-muck  ”  than  settled  pursuit  of  pur¬ 
pose.  How  w'ould  a  dramatist  of  to-day 
treat  this  subject  ?  He  would  have 
likely  gone  straight  to  the  design  (in 
the  bald  manner  of  most  verse)  of  show¬ 
ing  Hamlet’s  irresolution  ;  Ophelia 
would  try  to  soothe  him,  and,  partly 
succeeding,  his  father’s  ghost  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  chide  his  softness,  and  the  cur¬ 
tain  would  come  down  on  the  first  Act 
as  Hamlet  falls  prostrate  to  the  ground 
with  fearful  resolution,  frightening 
Ophelia  off  with  his  mad  shrieks  as  she 
reappears.  Not  a  scene  from  the  cool 
surrounding  world,  with  the  soldiers 
busy  only  about  the  quality  of  the  night 
and  the  time  of  their  going  to  sleep. 
This  unconcern  in  the  picture  looks 
strange  to  shallow  and  little  sensitive 
natures,  but  what  nature,  possessed  of 
any  sensibility,  but  must  at  times,  when 
great  or  harrowing  events  are  takitl^ 
place,  have  been  grateful  for  the  relief. 

Shakespeare  felt  the  need  of  this  relief, 
and  put  it  in  his  dramas,  never  proceed¬ 
ing  with  merely  exciting  scenes  of  pas¬ 
sion,  cutting  off  all  the  roots  of  these, 
and  all  the  surrounding  common  things 
of  nature.  Compare  Shakespeare’s  re¬ 
pose  over  the  direst  scenes  of  troubled 
high  life  with  Sardou’s  story  of  a 
Princess’s  revenge  in  Fedora.  The 
differences  of  treatment  may  be  imagined 
by  most  playgoers  who  have  not  seen 
ihis  play,  without  any  detailed  compari¬ 
son,  for  neither  repose  nor  poetry  charm 
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away  the  painfulness  and  irrationality  of 
passion  in  this  drama  of  to-day.  No 
doubt  first-rate  melodramas  can  com¬ 
pete,  in  a  limited  sense,  as  regards  chaste 
power  (in  general)  with  Shakespeare’s 
plays  in  respect  of  surrounding  life  and 
character.  The  Ticket  of-Leave  Man 
and  Mr.  Boucicault’s  Irish  dramas,  for 
instance,  have  an  excellent  variety  of 
incident  representing  life  and  manners. 

But  though  this  character-drawing  is 
the  mark  of  superior  excellence  without 
which  all  the  rest  is  vain,  nevertheless 
it  may  not  tell  with  material  directness 
in  the  theatre  without  previous  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  closet.  Modern  dramatists 
may  discover  an  immediate  advantage 
to  be  secured  over  Shakespeare  in  the 
theatre  that  their  characters  might  be 
made  more  sympathetic  by  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  beings  more  in  accordance  with 
Addison’s  design  of  a  tale  of  good  peo¬ 
ple  struggling  with  adversity,  a  design 
which  cannot  apply  to  tragedy,  in  which 
the  characters  are  made  to  appear  suf¬ 
ferers  mostly  by  their  own  imperfect  na¬ 
tures. 

But  the  magic  of  intellect  is,  over  all 
the  creations  of  the  dramatic  master, 
to  delight  the  half-educated  playgoers. 
When  an  ordinary  dramatist  draws  a 
murderer  it  is  only  a  murderer  he  draws, 
not  a  man  like  any  in  the  audience,  and 
he  would  think  it  waste  time,  if  not 
too  ridiculous,  to  exhibit  a  wretch  of 
this  kind  at  any  time  in  any  condition 
creditable  to  his  moral  nature.  The 
entire  influence  of  Shakespeare’s  method 
is  to  soothe  the  audience  by  the  pres- 
enTation  of  beings,  however  vile  their 
actions,  of  a  mould  which  seems  grander 
and  rarer  to  them  than  those  of  the  com- 
n)on  clay,  and  are  still  just  the  same, 
though,  by  the  concentration  of  the 
dramatist’s  genius  not  less  upon  the 
salient  features  of  their  lives  than  upon 
the,  perhaps,  hidden  mysteries  of  their 
nature,  they  are  revealed  wonderfully  ; 
in  tragedy,  having  all  excuses  as  they 
go  along,  bound  in  their  human  servi¬ 
tude  to  the  despotism  of  fate. 

If  the  popularity  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  stage  is  not  discovered  there  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  simple  greatness  of  his 
creations,  it  requires  little  penetration 
to  see  the  popularity  in  his  poetry. 
Poetry  is  only  an  offence  on  the  stage 
when  the  persons  or  the  situations  are 
V 
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poor  and  inadequate  ;  and  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  are  rich  and  ample,  his  verse 
heightens  the  effect  to  all.  Simply  re¬ 
cited,  of  course,  persons  who  go  to  the 
theatre  to  be  moved  would  resent  the 
ineffectiveness.  They  do  not  go  to  an 
elocutionary  school,  but  when  these 
come  in  pat,  and  as  a  relief  to  the  bustle 
of  the  play,  they  are  taken  with  delight, 
and  the  stronger  the  situation,  the  more 
highly-wrought  the  poetic  lines  are  liked 
to  be.  Yet  this  passion  of  the  proper 
patron  of  the  theatre  is  strangely  mis¬ 
understood  sometimes.  “  What  man¬ 
ager,  actor,  or  audience,  ”  writes  a  critic 
in  the  Athenceum  (recently  reviewing,  in 
interesting  style.  Lord  Tennyson’s  Fal¬ 
con,  “  would  now  tolerate,  in  a  new  play, 
so  fine  a  speech  as  Macbeth’s  soliloquy 
when  he  waits  for  the  signal  for  enter¬ 
ing  Duncan’s  chamber  to  commit  the 
murder  ?”  I  answer,  so  fine  a  speech,  in 
a  situation  equally  adequate  to  carry  it  off, 
is  what  we  are  all  waiting  for — ”  gods” 
and  all — with  some  well-grounded  fear 
that  we  will  not  get  it*  Just  as  1  write 
these  words  I  find  Mr.  James  Bryce,  in 
a  review  of  Sardou’s  Theodora,  recalling 
his  longing,  as  he  witnessed  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  representation,  that  the  dialogue 
should  have  been  in  verse,  the  tale  being 
dragged  down  by  the  poor  prose.  ”  I 
longed  for  verse,”  he  writes,  “  to  keep 
the  piece  on  that  level  to  which  imagina¬ 
tion  sought  to  raise  it.”  With  a  bank¬ 
rupt  or  poor  dramatist  poetry  is  of  little 
use — indeed,  is,  perhaps,  worse  than 
useless.  .An  audience  is  annoyed  to 
find  that  strings  of  poetically-sounding 
words  are  used  to  cover  the  poverty  of 
the  conceptions,  the  want  of  unity  of 
design,  and  of  incident. 

The  excitement  of  a  restless  curiosity 
Johnson  would,  no  doubt,  see  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramas  more  particularly  in 
comparison  with  such  pieces  as  Thom¬ 
son’s  Sophonisba.  In  our  day,  when  we 
are  favored  with  a  drama  of  serious  inter¬ 
est  from  a  British  author,  which  is  a  rare 
event,  the  comparison  with  Shakespeare 
in  this  respect  is  not  quite  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  authors  whose  works 
have  found  their  way  to  the  stage.  The 
Ticket-of -Leave  Man,  for  instance,  was 
a  well-constructed  drama,  which  excited 
the  curiosity  of  waiting  on  the  event, 
'fhe  ”  trick  ”  'is  absolutely  necessary 
for  theatrical  success,  and  Shakespeare 
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knew  it.  But  few  writers  of  blank-verse 
dramas,  at  all  events,  seem  to  appreciate 
this  necessity  of  the  art.  Byron  was 
always  writing  against  these  arts  theatri¬ 
cal,  as  if  they  were  some  monstrously 
artificial  absurdity  of  which  respectable 
writers  should  be  ashamed.  Yet  the  art 
is  nothing  more  than  skill  of  prolong¬ 
ing  the  interest  thiough  a  natural  series 
of  events,  following  the  spring  of  the 
tragic  motive  power  in  the  case  of  trag¬ 
edy,  or  the  solace  of  the  better-balanced 
mind  in  case  of  the  struggle  of  a  great 
man  with  adversity,  which  is  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  drama  or  play,  like  the  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice. 

Though  in  the  opinion  of  a  late  man¬ 
ager  of  Drury  l.ane  Theatre,  Shake¬ 
speare  “  spelt  bankruptcy”  and  Byron 
only  ”  ruin” — which  I  supposed  at  the 
time  to  mean  something  less  than  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  as  only  emptying  the  treasury — 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  dramatic  methods  of  these  two 
writers.  Byron  pretended,  at  all  events, 
that  he  wrote  so  as  to  be  shunned  by 
theatrical  caterers.  Readers  of  drama, 
in  taking  up  plays  in  blank  verse  by  any 
other  writer  than  Shakespeare,  in  order 
to  read  them,  see  at  the  very  outset 
how  badly  many  of  these  prints  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  material  for  exciting  curiosity. 
There  is  a  lifeless  tone  about  them  very 
different  from  the  bright,  decisive  notes 
at  once  sounded  in  the  lively  Shake¬ 
spearean  stage.  And  when  we  proceed 
further  we  are,  commonly,  but  little  re¬ 
warded  with  more  show  of  life.  Excep¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  a  lower  form  of 
drama,  where,  great  character  not  being 
attempted  to  be  grappled  with  (too  often 
strangling  the  dramatist),  high  excel¬ 
lence  of  design  is  out  of  consideration, 
such  as  the  Lady  of  Lyons  and  the 
Hunchback.  Shelley’s  Cenri  has  been 
represented  to  be  the  drama  ”  least  dis¬ 
tant  from  Shakespeare.”  It  is  difficult 
to  discover  on  what  this  opinion  is  based. 
It  excites  no  curiosity  ;  there  is  no  real 
story  to  tell  ;  the  outer  world  is  not 
made  to  appear  to  us  ;  the  tragedy  has 
unity  certainly,  but  with  a  repulsive 
monotony,  not  richly  attired  in  its  scenes, 
as  the  master  of  the  art  accomplishes  for 
his  audience.  The  fact  is,  we  care  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  Shelley  at  once  dashes  into 
his  horrors,  loses  rommard  over  nature, 
and  having  no  just  characters,  he  has 


no  incident,  only  the  frenzy  of  a  fiend’s 
passion.  This  is  not  holding  ”  the  mir¬ 
ror  up  to  nature,”  or  life  or  character. 
And  the  Ticket- of- Leave  Man  and  the 
Lady  of  Lyons  are  nearer  Shakespeare 
in  my  opinion.  Nothing  seems  to  me 
to  show  better  the  mistaken  estimate  of 
Shakespeare’s  art  than  the  almost  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  literary  canon  that  the 
Cenci  is  the  least  distant  from  Shake¬ 
speare. 

Probably  for  the  author  who  can 
conceive  original  characters,  this  is  the 
first  effect  of  the  great  dramatist  he 
must  accomplish— to  discover  the  secret 
of  creating  an  unquenchable  curiosity 
respecting  the  event  ;  though,  as  I  have 
said,  I  cannot  imagine  a  feverish  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  por¬ 
tion  of  Shakespearean  audiences.  Now 
if  the  author  were  writing  a  novel  he 
would,  no  doubt,  endeavor  to  excite 
and  maintain  this  curiosity,  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  with  some  success.  VVhy  is  it, 
if  he  attempts  a  blank-verse  play,  it  is 
so  often  the  case  that  his  desires  or  his 
powers,  or  both,  fail  him  ?  Has  he 
engaged  in  a  ”  lost  art,”  or  does  the 
discouraging  medium  of  the  theatre 
paralyse  his  genius  ?  If  he  is  not  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  the  manager  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Globe,  the  real  Prospero,  about 
his  ”  so  potent  art,”  he  cannot  hope  to 
give  a  permanent  addition  to  the  small 
library  which  holds  the  volumes  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  pursuit  of  a  true  dramatic 
art. 

The  success  with  which  Shakespeare 
accomplishes  this  settled  curiosity  is 
la’'gely  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  his 
unity  of  design.  With  wondeiful  close¬ 
ness,  through  diversified  incident,  he 
adheres  to  his  aim.  Though  his 
characters  do  not  preach,  he  has  a  great 
moral  design,  which  keeps  the  artist’s 
hand  in  proper  control  ;  and  the  reader 
and  audience,  though  they  may  be 
annoyed  at  times  (and  often  wrongly)  by 
the  introduction  of  conceits  and  bois¬ 
terous  interruptions  are  never  shocked 
by  the  departure  of  the  play  upon  some 
absurd  phase  which  may  create  a  scene, 
but  which  has  no  relation  to  the  original 
motive.  In  the  case  of  Macbeth.,  the 
tragic  note  of  the  play  is  sounded  in 
Lady  Macbeth’s  ambition,  not  in  her 
husband’s  ambition,  or  even  his  super¬ 
stition  ;  and  how  clearly  does  the  play 
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work  itself  out.  Here  is  a  grand 
simplicity  without  monotony,  which 
ought  to  be  the  dramatist’s  particular 
study.  She  prompts  and  sustains  the 
commission  of  the  crime  ;  then  takes 
on  the  sustaining  of  her  husband’s 
nerves,  and  succumbs  herself  in  the 
fearful  process— he  standing  now  alone. 
A  few  simple  scenes,  but  sustained  with 
force  and  directness,  sum  up  all  the 
appearances.  Observe  the  directness  of 
aim  in  a  single  character,  say  Ophelia. 
As  Hamlet  sinks  under  the  base  deeds 
of  his  nearest  relatives,  Ophelia  sinks 
under  the  baseness  of  their  harsh  minds’ 
suspicions.  Her  reason  goes  evidently 
from  a  disgust  which  the  artist’s  duty 
is  not  to  express.  One  who  was  not  an 
artist  would  have  made  Ophelia  rave 
against  the  cruel  insinuations  she  is 
always  brought  on  the  scene  to  have 
levelled  against  her. 

It  will  require  courage,  no  doubt,  to 
tread  on  ground  where  the  magician 
has  been,  but  without  imbibing  some  of 
the  magician’s  courage  nothing  need  be 
attempted  ;  and  the  critic  who  should 
condemn  a  scene  with  witches  or  hags  in 
a  modern  play,  because  these  are  already 
in  Macbfth,  will  only  succeed  in  his 
flouting  if  the  dramatist  vulgarises  in 
the  manner  of  Shakespeare's  prototype 
Middleton,  with  his  “  devil-toads  and 
devil-dams.”  The  modern  dramatist, 
if  he  possesses  original  genius,  may  ap¬ 
propriate  from  Shakespeare  what  matter 
he  may  without  just  reprimand.  "Hardly 
a  single  drama,’’  says  Disraeli,  "  can  be 
deemed  to  have  been  of  his  own  original 
invention." 

A  close  comparison  between  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  Shakespeare  and  the  stage  trage¬ 
dies  of  this  century  is  not  attended  with 
any  particular  profit  to  the  general 
reader.  But  the  student  of  the  dramat¬ 
ic  art  will  readily  discover,  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  how  much  the  art  of  the 
manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre  excels 
that  of  those  who  have  attempted 
tragedy,  or  what  may  pass  with  some  as 
high-class  drama  because  it  is  written  in 
verse.  As  a  picture  should  have  beauty 
and  charm,  so  should  a  drama  ;  the 
exact  delineation  with  brush  or  pen  of 
objects  and  persons  unlovely  in  them¬ 
selves  will  not  alone  constitute  a  work 
of  art.  Coming  to  particulars,  the  first 
principles  of  the  superficies  of  the  art. 


unity  and  singleness  of  motive,  are  not 
often  seen  in  taking  up  a  modern  tragedy. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  describe 
the  methods  of  more  than  one  tragic 
stage-play  ;  but  I  will  take  the  Fazio  of 
Dean  Milman,  a  tragedy  which  it  was 
some  time  ago  reported  was  about  to 
reappear  in  a  leading  London  theatre, 
and  which,  whatever  may  be  its  faults, 
is  an  animated  piece  in  which  attention 
is  paid  to  the  necessity  on  the  stage  of 
strong  situations.  Fazio,  however,  is 
without  charm,  a.s  its  characters  are 
truly  almost  repulsive.  While  there 
might  appear  to  be  singleness  of  purpose 
in  the  story  of  a  poor  man  who  once 
loved  a  great  lady  finding  the  chance  of 
his  passion  being  gratified  after  he  has 
already  married,  by  a  sudden  accession 
of  enormous  wealth,  the  material  is 
defective  to  create  any  sympathy  what¬ 
ever.  I  can  imagine  a  theme  of  this 
kind  greatly  treated,  and  worthy  of  a 
great  dramatist  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  if  Shakespeare  would  have 
undertaken  this  as  he  undertook  Othel¬ 
lo’s  theme.  As  it  is  detailed,  it  is  the 
story  of  a  weak-kneed  philosopher  who 
leaves  his  wife’s  side  to  pore — 

O’er  musty  tomes,  dark  signed  and  character’d. 
O’er  boiling  skellets,  crucibles,  and  stills. 
Drugs  and  elixirs, 

with  the  view  of  gaining  fabulous  wealth 
to  lord  it  in  Florence,  and  who  has  his 
dream  strangely.realized  through  a  miser 
next  door  to  him  being  killed  by  rob¬ 
bers,  but  whose  gold  Fazio  himself  ap¬ 
propriates.  Fazio  now,  with  enormous 
wealth,  becomes  the  victim  of  his  old 
lover,  to  obtain  his  release  from  whom 
his  wife  accuses  Fazio  to  the  Duke  of 
Florence.  The  result  is  Fazio’s  appre¬ 
hension,  and  his  wife’s  remorse.  The 
Duke  and  his  council,  singularly  enough, 
find  Fazio  guilty  of  murder  without 
evidence,  but,  as  the  laws  of  Florence 
made  robbery  a  capital  crime,  it  does 
not  matter  ;  so  Fazio  must  die,  and  his 
wife  dies  too  in  painful  raving  against 
the  Duke  and  Fazio’s  enchantress. 

At  the  opening  of  this  play,  when  we 
rea4  the  words  of  Fazio,  with  his  newly- 
acquired  riches,  hovering  upon  the  skirts 
of  his  old  enchantress,  who  had'despised 
him  when  he  was  poor,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  is  to  turn  out  a  tragedy 
of  revenge.  Fazio  says  : 
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Now,  lofty  woman,  we  are  equal  now. 

And  I  will  front  thee  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 

And  when  we  read  further  on  and  find 
the  enchantress  soliloquising  thus, — 

My  dainty  bird  doth  hover  round  the  lure. 

And  I  must  hood  him  with  a  skilful  hand  : 

Rich  and  renowned,  he  must  be  in  my  train. 

Or  Florence  will  turn  rebel  to  my  beauty, — 

it  would  appear  that  the  motive  power 
of  the  play  is  to  be  a  woman’s  lust  of 
sexual  power,  just  as  the  motive  power 
in  Othello  is  not  so  much  his  jealousy 
as  lago’s  lust  and  liking  of  revenge. 
But  the  remaining  three  Acts  of  Fazio 
are  mostly  occupied  with  Fazio’s  wife 
scolding  at  the  Duke  and  Council  and 
the  enchantress. 

Leaving  this  outline  of  the  story  of 
this  philosopher  of  Florence,  and  taking 
to  that  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Moor  of 
Venice,  we  become  acquainted  with  an 
interesting  set  of  characters,  redeemed, 
with  all  the  weakness  and  viciousness  of 
some  of  the  persons,  by  master-touches 
revealing  their  real  and  suffering  human¬ 
ity  ;  and  the  student  will  observe  in  the 
handling  of  them  the  hand  of  the  master 
of  the  dramatic  art.  Founded  upon 
natural  causes,  lago’s  revenge,  Othello’s 
jealousy,  and  Desdemona’s  simplicity  of 
character  are  depicted  in  unbroken  lines 
throughout  the  piece.  This  as  to  the 
construction  ;  but  the  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  man’s  drama  is  coarse, 
and  his  strongest  parts  often  a  glorifying 
of  physical  effects  ;  whereas  the  work  of 
Shakespeare,  with  its  slight  occasional 
lapses  into  foulness  of  speech,  is  elevat¬ 
ing  and  pure.  Even  the  strumpet 
Bianca,  in  Othello^  suggests  more  purity 
than  the  Marchesa  Aldabella,  the  en¬ 
chantress  of  Fazio.  Fazio  is  not  drawn 
to  us  as  a  man  in  whose  lapse  into 
crime  we  can  see  any  palliation.  A  man 
who  gloats  over  the  idea  of  immense 
riches,  and  when  he  gets  the  same  revels, 
with  his  low  physical  nature,  in  the 
arms  of  an  abandoned  woman,  is  a  creat¬ 
ure  not  worthy  of  our  consideration  in 
the  realms  of  art.  How  far  removed 
from  this  is  the  revelation  of  the  ruined, 
but  noble,  affectionate  Moor  !  Fool  as 
he  has  been  called,  and  murderer  as  he 
comes  to  be,  we  love  him,  even  with 
Desdemona.  Bianca  is  better  than 
Fazio,  and  if  an  artistic  hand  hid  dealt 
with  her  on  truer  dramatic  lines  the 
character  might  have  inspired  sympathy. 


But,  according  to  my  mind,  the  author 
has  blundered.  We  can  see  that  Bianca 
must  have  been  frantic  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  she  received,  but  some  noble  piece 
of  devotion  in  the  cause  of  her  good- 
enough  natured  husband  would  have 
been  a  much  finer  working-out  of  her 
position  than  scolding  the  judges.  Such 
treatment  as  this  is  very  absurd,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  it  is  but  a  fair  sample 
of  the  imperfectly-educated  dramatic 
artist.  There  being  no  motive  power  in 
the  play,  and  no  humanity  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters,  there  is  neither  art  nor 
moral  grandeur  in  it.  It  is  tragic,  just 
as  an  ordinary  crime  is  tragic  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  criminal  records,  with¬ 
out  the  poet’s  magic  hand  to  trace  out 
the  humanity  in  the  criminal’s  career 
and  elevate  his  story  at  least  with  the 
shadow  of  redeeming  love. 

I  am  not  here  contending  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  great  plays  are  throughout  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  models  for  the  modern 
dramatist.  They  need,  of  course,  to  be 
pared  down,  for  one  objection  that  can 
be  made.  Disraeli  observes  there  are 
barbarisms,  bustle  which  does  not 
stimulate  our  feelings,  indecorums  and 
nonsense  to  the  taste  of  the  groundlings 
of  the  Globe,  But  I  must  insist  that 
the  weakness  of  the  art,  and  the  poverty- 
stricken  condition  of  its  literature,  is 
due  to  having  placed  him  virtually  under 
the  ban  of  dramatic  authorship.  John¬ 
son  said  that  his  plays  were  not  tragedies 
or  comedies,  but  “  compositions  of  a 
distinct  kind,”  and  he  follows  up  this 
absurd  asseveration  with  some  partic¬ 
ulars  as  to  what  form  they  assume  in 
his  mind.  Some  such  unthinking  fancy 
still  prevailing  has  prevented  authors 
going  straight  to  the  works  of  the  great 
and  only  master  of  the  art,  not  only  to 
draw  inspiration,  but  to  learn  by  his 
methods.  Just  as  I  write.  I  find  this 
ever-floating  fallacy  that  Shakespeare 
is  not  for  us  to  follow  after  in  these 
days  borne  along  by  a  dramatic  author 
and  a  critic,  the  one  Mr.  H,  A.  Jones, 
in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine^ 
and  the  other,  Mr.  W.  Archer,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Revieut.  The  first- 
named  gentleman  states  that,  while  he 
considers  “literature”  and  “character 
painting  ’’  as  the  chief  tests  of  a  good 
play,  and  that  while  Shakespeare’s  plays 
stand  this  test,  they  “  do  not  stand  the 
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test  of  originality  of  plot,  probability, 
or  even  possibility,  of  story,  of  dramatic 
situations  at  the  end  of  the  acts,  of 
neatness  and  plausibility  of  construc¬ 
tion  ;  they  would  be  condemned  on 
these  points,  and  on  many  others.” 
Mr.  Archer  writes  :  “  To  imitate  Shake¬ 
speare,  if  it  be  a  rational  endeavor  at  all, 
cannot  be  the  noblest  aim  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dramatist.” 

Now  I  think  Mr.  Jones’s  specified 
objections  may  be  disposed  of  in  few 
words,  (i.)  An  audience  does  not  care 
a  straw  about  ”  originality  of  plot,” 
provided  the  material  is  used  with 
skill.  It  may  detract  from  the  author’s 
fame,  but  not  from  the  audiences’s  en¬ 
joyment,  that  the  plot  is  borrowed  from 
a  novel  or  an  inferior  play.  (2.)  Im¬ 
probability,  and  even  impossibility,  are 
nothing  where  even  moderate  genius 
has  in  hand  the  fusion  of  the  material. 
Witness  the  impossible  Claudian  of 
Messrs.  Wills  and  Herman,  the  most 
successful  of  blank-verse  pieces  of  this 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  will  Shake¬ 
speare,  after  that  success,  not  stand  as  a 
model,  because  of  the  witches  in  Mac¬ 
beth^  and  such  like  ?  W'hy,  I  believe 
that  these  apparitions  are  an  exceedingly 
slight  poetic  exaggeration  on  the  actual 
truth,  believing  that  the  Thane  and 
King  did  consult  weird  women.  This, 
and  such  like,  are  nothing  to  the  ”  per¬ 
petual  youth”  which  has  been  so  well 
accepted  by  the  majority.  (3.)  Shake¬ 
speare.  I  understand,  wrote  his  pla\s 
continuously,  without  cutting  them  up 
into  acts,  and,  for  all  I  know,  may  have 
ended  with  a  strong  scene.  But  is  not 
this  clap-trap,  in  a^'ay  ?  and  why  should 
not  the  audience  be  content  to  have  the 
climax  in  the  middle  as  at  the  end  ?  It 
is  a  fashion,  and  may  change.  Audi¬ 
ences  (whatever  untoward  event  may 
happen  for  a  night  or  two)  cannot  con¬ 
demn  a  bright,  steady  play,  with  interest¬ 
ing  characters,  on  an  extrinsic  ground  ; 
some'managers  might  condemn  Macbeth 
or  Othello,  or  something  approaching 
to  them,  but  that  would  only  show  their 
want  of  discernment  or  courage.  Doubt¬ 
less  Claudian,  “  the  perpetual  youth,” 
was  condemned  in  some  quarters  ;  but, 
finding  a  manager  who  had  courage  and 
the  discernment  to  appreciate  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  its  characterization  (barring 
the  Tetrarch)  and  its  stir  and  dialogue 


over-riding  other  considerations,  the 
lesson  of  the  success  there  often  lies  in 
high  endeavor  was  read. 

I'he  phrase  ”  imitation  of  Shake¬ 
speare,”  which  Mr.  Archer  uses,  is 
rather  vague.  Dr>den  uses  it  in  his 
preface  Ko  All  for  Love,  his  play  founded 
on  Shakespeare's /if/r/owy  and  Cleopatra. 
He  wrote,  that  in  ”  imitating  the  divine 
Shakespeare,”  he  had  excelled  himself, 
and  in  this  opinion  his  critics  have 
shared.  The  imitation  does  not  appear 
to  have  got  further  than  putting  a  re¬ 
straint  on  the  author’s  dialogue.  Rowe 
also  said  that  in  his  Jane  Shore  he  had 
”  imitated  the  style  of  Shakespeare,” 
and,  although  the  imitation  has  not 
been  apparent  to  his  critics,  the  play 
remains  known  ;  so  that  it  might  appear 
that*  even  imitation  of  Shakespeare,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  an  author  of  discern¬ 
ment,  may  be  productive  of  advantage. 
Imitation,  however,  of  this  kind  will 
not  materially  advantage  the  art  ;  and  if 
”  style”  is  all,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Archer 
that  the  proceeding  would  not  be 
rational.  But  if  he  means  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  great  pla\s —  those  master¬ 
pieces  of  art — are  to  be  entirely  rejected 
as  studies  or  models  for  the  dramatist, 
I  entirely  dissent.  I  dissent  as  much  as 
a  true  artist  of  the  brush  would  as  surely 
dissent  from  the  admiring  critic  of,  say, 
Mr.  Frith  enforcing  his  own  taste  to  the 
extent  of  advising  that  there  should  be 
no  imitation  of  the  great  masters  of  all 
time,  not  ”  solitary  luminaries.” 

There  is  but  one  gieat  master  of  the 
dramatic  art — Shakespeare.  He  retains 
possession  of  the  stage,  not  by  force  of 
fallacy,  or  the  tyranny  of  tradition,  but 
because  of  the  inherent  interest  created 
by  his  art  in  its  best  forms  ;  and  it  is  as 
certain  as  that  he  shall  live  while  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  that  trage¬ 
dies  such  as  Macbeth  and  Othello,  and 
plays  such  as  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  As  You  Like  It,  were  they  to  be 
produced  now,  would,  with  good  act¬ 
ing,  be  received  with  the  greatest  accla¬ 
mation.  Moreover,  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  only  requires  the  fallacy 
that  Shakespeare  must  be  rejected  as  a 
model  to  turn  the  attention  of  writers  of 
ability  in  the  proper  direction,  and  plays 
worthy  of  the  master  will  be  written  and 
produced.  Horace  Walpole’s  opinion 
was  that  the  secondary  characters  of 
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Shakespeare  might  be  created  by  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals  ;  and  novelists  since  Wal¬ 
pole's  day  have  again  and  again  proved 
his  view  of  the  not  altogether  compara¬ 
tively  destitute  imaginations  of  other 
mortals  to  be  correct.  The  novels  of 
our  best  writers  of  this  century  present 
a  vast  library  of  excellence  be>ond  that 
of  past  times,  and  dramatic  literature 
should  now  have  a  chance.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  the 
critics  to  write  that  the  da>s  of  the 
drama^ave  gone,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
age  was  not  that  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  was  unsuited  to  bring  forth 
the  fresh  vigor  of  the  writers  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time.  But  a  truer  estimate  of 
these  times  seems  to  be  gaining.  And 
I  am  in  league  rather  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  writer  in  Mcumillan  s  Maga- 
tinf,  reviewing  Lord  Tenn)  son’s  Becket, 
who  asserts  that  in  many  w'ajs  we  have 
swept  back  again  into  the  Elizabethan 
sunshine,  recovered  the  Elizabethan 
magic  and  passion,  a  more  than  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sense  of  the  beauty  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  nature  and  the  Elizabethan 
music  of  language,  than  am  1  in  accord 
with  the  croaking  followers  of  Hazlitt, 
who  discovered  in  none  of  the  authors 
of  nis  day  “  the  venturous  magnanimity 
of  dramatic  fiction,”  or  their  power  to 
accomplish  it.  It  would  be  foreign  to 
this  paper  to  discuss  the  point  whether 
living  poets  who  have  written  dramas, 
such  as  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Austin, 
show  sufficiently  strong  dramatic  genius 
to  win  fame  in  the  theatre.  But  it  these 
two  had  insisted  on  modelling  their 
dramas  upon  Shakespeare's  methods 
I  venture  to  say  that  a  new  era  would 
have  already  dawned  in  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture.  It  seems  a  strange  calamity  that 
has  long  overtaken  the  drama  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  we  cannot  obtain  for  it  a  fair 
portion  of  British  genius.  In  this  cen¬ 
tury,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  and  ob¬ 
scurer  names,  more  ready,  peihaps,  with 
more  intellectual  characters  than  amus¬ 
ing  drolls,  have  more  nearly  than  poets 
rivalled  Shakespeare,  or  at  all  events 
provided  for  our  lasting  pleasure  many 
vivid  characters.  On  the  stage  must  the 
century  be  content  with  Paul  Pry, 
Lord  Dundreary,  and  the  Myles-na- 
Copleen  heroes  of  Boucicault,  as  the 
sum  of  all  English  creation  of  original 
character  ?  Are  the  forces  of  the  genius 


of  the  nineteenth  century,  working  to 
the  concentration  of  the  spirit  and  pas¬ 
sion  of  humanity,  in  the  terse  dialogue 
of  the  drama,  to  be  summed  up  mostly  by 
these  oddities  ?  It  is  a  lamentable  con¬ 
fession  of  weakness  ;  and  angry  lovers 
of  the  great  master,  not  knowing  where 
to  hit,  can  only  exclaim  with  Hamlet,  as 
they  witness  the  poor  stuff  so  long  of¬ 
fered  for  their  entertainment,  ”  It  shows 
a  most  pitiful  condition  in  the  fool  that 
uses  it.” 

Hitherto  such  dramatic  authors  in 
our  day  as  have  obtained  any  footing 
on  the  stage  have  either  acknowledged 
no  master,  or  been  influenced  by  con¬ 
temporary  writers  who  have  shown 
some  originality  of  their  own.  They 
would  have  stared  if  they  had  been 
asked  after  what  master  they  had  felt 
such  inspiration  as  they  possessed.  It 
is  not  so  in  the  case  of  painting  ;  and 
yet  the  advice  which  might  be  offered  a 
student  is  much  the  same  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  ”  Wait,”  says 
Mr.  Herkomer,  the  artist,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institu¬ 
tion,  Edinburgh,  “  until  you  know  the 
man  whose  works  appeal  to  you,  and 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  you.”  Then 
it  would  be  more  a  matter  of  "  seeing 
nature  with  the  same  eyes,  than  of 
imitating-  the  master's  art,  and  the 
student’s  individuality  was  sure  to  assert 
itself.”  This  seems  to  me  to  put  the 
case  well  for  the  disciple  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  If  his  own  individuality  is  not 
asserted,  and  in  attempting  to  draw  a 
new  “Hamlet”  he  simply  draws  a 
revengeful,  halting  moraliser,  his  work 
will  be  conventional,  and,  though  it 
may  have  some  success  in  the  theatre, 
owing  to  the  melodramatic  incidents,  it 
can  afford  no  real  pleasure,  and  will  not 
promote  the  art.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  a  dramatist  of  these  times  who 
has  drunk  his  inspiration  throughout  at 
domestic  comedy,  burlesque,  and  comic 
opera,  can  ever  blossom  into  wriung 
such  a  play  as  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Probably  there  is  more  hope  from 
writers  who  Itave  proved  their  ability  to 
construct  the  plots  and  draw  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  original  novels.  But  whoever 
attempts  this  higher  drama  will  need 
courage,  and  probably  patience.  Since 
Shakespeare  had  to  be  encouraged,  and 
did  not  grow  to  maturity  in  a  day,  new 
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conditions  of  the  author’s  relationship 
to  the  theatre  may  require  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  not,  I  should  say,  in  the  way  of 
a  National  Theatre,  but  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  undertaking  for  dramatic  authors 
the  position  that  publishers  have  to 
authors  of  books.  The  object  is  surely 
a  worthy  one,  to  secure  for  the  drama 
some  of  that  wasted  genius  which  lies 
about  us,  repressed  rather  by  needless 
discouragement  than  by  the  long  and 
exacting  apprenticeships  of  art.* 

But,  wherever  these  writers  are  to  be 
got  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  but  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  generated  in  the 
mind  by  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  associations  and  the  lights  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  kindling  some  imagina¬ 
tive  genius  into  power,  will  ever  rescue 
the  dramatic  art  from  degradation  ;  not 
to  any  mere  imitations  of  his  style  after 
the  manner  of  Rowe  and  Dryden,  and 
certain  estimates  of  his  art,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  breadth  and  grandeur,  as  later 
thinkers  have  discovered  these  in  the 
works  of  the  holder  of  the  world’s  in¬ 
tellectual  throne. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  following  the 
guide  through  the  mine  and  making  it, 
in  some  like  manner,  to  yield  treasure. 
But  the  work  must  be  entered  on  ;  and 
the  accomplishment  will  show  with  more 
or  less  completeness  and  success,  as 
compared  to  dramas  such  as  the  one 
before  examined,  fairly  representative 
of  the  “art"  hitherto  least  distant 
from  Shakespeare;  (i)  a  higher  order 
of  created  characters,  for  which, 
whether  they  be  serious  or  comic,  a 
certain  respect  and  sympathy  will  al¬ 
ways  exist ;  (2)  a  distinct  moral  design 
will  be  visible  in  the  material  of  the 
fable  ;  the  moralist  and  the  artist  work¬ 
ing,  whether  the  character  succumbs  to 
the  tyranny  of  nature  and  events,  or 
escapes  by  their  lesser  pressure  ;  (3) 
the  interest  of  the  audience  will  not 
alone  be  secured  by  the  succession  of 
incidents,  but  their  nakedness  will  be 
relieved  by  the  elevation  of  verse, 
shadows  of  the  ever-living  <}ay,  and  the 
charm  of  original  character,  however 
outwardly  mean.  Whoever  has  the 

*  I  have  in  my  hands  the  prospectus  of  such 
an  association,  to  be  founded  an  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis,  and  I  see  no  that,  with  a 

moderate  capital;  it  should  not  prove  a  success. 


dramatic  faculty  in  these  days,  and  in¬ 
sists  on  seeing  that  he  is  following  the 
master  after  these  aims,  will  assuredly 
produce  a  drama  nearer  Shakespeare 
than  has  yet  appeared,  and  far  greater 
for  all  of  us.  But  there  may  need  to  be 
a  concentration  of  the  forces  of  those 
intelligences  interested  in  the  art  to 
make  way  against  the  dead  weight  of 
theatrical  indifference  to  its  "  unknown 
gods." 

The  want  of  a  present  living  dominant 
power  in  the  dramatist’s  art  has  re¬ 
cently  been  strongly  shown  by  very  de¬ 
spairing  sounds  arising  out  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Lord  Lytton’s  play  of  /unius. 
It  is  found  written,  "  blank-\erse  drama 
has  received  its  death-blow";  for  years 
no  manager  will  be  found  looking  at  a 
poetic  drama,"  and  so  on  ;  one  angry 
critic  likening  blank-verse  drama  to  a 
red  rag,  and  the  public  who  has  con¬ 
fronted  it  to  an  infuriated  bull.  To  all 
this  absurdity  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  we  must,  indeed,  have  fallen  upon 
evil  days  if  a  well-devised  and  interest¬ 
ing  story  put  into  blank  verse  is  to 
enrage.  What  there  is  in  blank  verse, 
or  poetic  language,  to  cause  such  disas¬ 
ter  does  not  appear.  The  case  of  these 
reporters  of  a  supposed  fickle  taste 
would  only,  indeed,  be  proved  if  they 
could  show  any  one  that  the  play  of 
Junius  reduced  to  prose  would  have 
been  a  success.  The  fact  is  incontesta¬ 
ble  that,  although  the  mere  words  which 
express  action  are  not  of  the  first  value, 
that  good  words  in  intellectual  drama 
are  far  better  than  commonplace  prose. 
Therefore,  to  rave  about  blank  verse 
being  killed  is  to  be  needlessly  assisting 
in  the  degradation  of  the  theatre. 
Shakespeare  could  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  one  of  the  excellences  of  his  to  be 
followed  is,  that  his  lines  are  so  fused 
with  the  language  of  common  life  that 
we  feel  the  speech  to  be  real.  But  it 
generally  rises  to  transcend  the  real,  to 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  concep¬ 
tion.  I  open  his  volume  at  random, 
and  my  eye  lights  on  the  scene  of 
Othello  in  torture  over  the  death  of  his 
great  love,  the  victim  of  his  mad 
jealousy.  In  prose  he  would  say,  “  I 
have  been  unworthy  of  Desdemona,  and 
am  only  now  fit  for  hell-fire.”  The 
blank  verse  is — 
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Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  ;  roast  me  in  sulphur  ! 
Wash  me  in  steep  down  gulphs  of  liquid  Are  ! 
O  Desdemona !  Desdemona,  dead  ! 

He  must  be  a  puny  attendant  on  this 


“  age  of  reason  ”  who  cannot  appreciate 
this  wild  poetry  as  more  thrilling,  as  it 
is  more  fitting  to  the  daik  warrior, 
than  plain  words,  although  these  even 
would  tell  doubtless  in  the  strong  situa¬ 
tion. 


II. 

The  Stage  of  Greater  Britain. 

BY  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 


The  theatrical  life  of  to-day  through¬ 
out  the  .Anglo-Saxon  world  may  be 
described  as  an  incessant  round  of 
splendid  strolling.  The  player  has 
ceased  to  be  a  rogue,  but  he  remains  a 
vagabond.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
the  servants  of  titis  or  that  nobleman 
prowled  about  the  country,  from 
market-town  to  market-town,  humbly 
soliciting  the  sufferance  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  grateful  if  Bumble  spared  them 
the  stocks,  and  sent  them  on  their  way 
with  a  largesse  of  a  few  shillings.  Now 
the  distinguished  actor  travels  with  a 
retinue  as  large  as  that  of  Leicester 
himself,  and  civic  dignitaries  feel 
honored  by  his  condescending  notice. 
There  have  been  many  intermediate 
stages  between  these  two  extremes.  In 
the  theatrical  memoirs  of  last  century 
we  read  of  the  provincial  "  circuits”  or 
groups  of  country  towns,  each  catered 
for  by  one  manager,  who  was  obliged 
every  now  and  then  to  pay  toll  of  his 
best  talents  to  the  great  patent  theatres 
in  the  capital.  Then  came  the  star 
system,  not  quite  extinct  to  this  day. 
Each  country  town  had  its  “  stock 
company,”  including  within  itself  the 
forces  requisite  for  every  theatrical  en¬ 
terprise  from  Hamlet  to  the  Christmas 
pantomime,  but  also  prepared  to  ”  sup¬ 
port”  the  stars  who,  from  time  to  time, 
rose  in  solitary  splendor  over  the  local 
horizon.  To  this  system  all  our  older 
artists  owe  their  training  ;  indeed,  it 
subsisted  in  almost  undiminished  vigor 
until  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Several  causes  combined  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  and  supply  its  place  with  the 
present  “  combination  ”  system.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  was  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  scenic  sensation  and  realism 
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of  externals,  seconded  by  the  healthier 
taste  for  adequate  presentation  of  minor 
parts,  good  stage  management,  and 
careful  playing  together.  Increased 
rapidity  of  transit,  the  facilities  for  cen¬ 
tralization  affbrded  by  telegraph,  even 
such  apparent  trifles  as  the  introduction 
of  elaborate  picture-posters — these  and 
many  other  causes  contributed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  good  old  stock  com¬ 
panies.  In  theatrical  speculation,  in 
short,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  the  tendency  toward 
concentration  has  proved  irresistible, 
and  the  modern  impresario  plays  for^ 
such  high  stakes,  and  on  such  a  vast 
scale,  as  would  have  made  his  prede¬ 
cessor  of  twenty-five  years  ago  stand 
aghast. 

Under  the  star  system,  an  actor  in 
serving  his  apprenticeship  played  many 
parts  in  one  place  ;  on  the  present  com¬ 
bination  plan  he  plays  one  part  in  many 
places.  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Brereton’s  careful  biography, 
has  played  the  astonishing  number  of 
649  parts,  and  of  these  the  round  600 
certainly  belong  to  the  period  of  his 
novitiate.  Had  he  gone  on  the  stage 
some  twenty  years  later,  his  provincial 
experience  would  have  consisted  of  two 
or  three  characters  a  year,  played  under 
the  supervision  of  a  despotic  stage  man¬ 
ager,  in  servile  imitation  of  the  actors 
who  "created”  the  parts  in  London. 
The  former  method  of  training  was  not 
perfect,  but  it  gave  play  to  natural  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  the 
latter  D'ethod  fosters  mechanical  mimicry 
at  the  expense  of  original  and  creative 
talent.  In  this  lies  one  serious  danger 
for  the  future  of  the  stage. 

There  is  scarcely  an  actor  of  to-day 
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who  could  not  write  an  itinerary  of  the  laurels  from  England.  If  they  can  har- 
United  Kingdom  as  minute  as  Barna*  vest  sovereigns  too,  so  much  the  better  ; 
bee’s,  if  not  quite  as  lively.  But  the  but  they  do  not  consider  their  time  mis- 
universal  strolling  is  not  confined  to  the  spent  if  the  glory  is  greater  than  the  ’ 

United  Kingdom.  A  perpetual  circula*  gain.  English  actors,  going  to  America, 
tion  of  theatrical  talent  is  rapidly  estab-  think  more  of  the  gain  than  the  glory, 
lishing  itself  throughout  the  English*  Their  laurel-wreaths  must  be  of  gold, 
speaking  globe.  To  a  modern  actor  a  or  they  care  little  for  them.  The  first 
tour  round  the  world  is  a  less  formid-  appearance  of  Mr.  Irving  or  Mrs.  Lang-  | 

able  affair  than  a  tour  round  the  Bristol,  try  is  a  much  greater  event  in  New  York  : 

York,  or  Edinburgh  circuit  was  to  his  than  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  (vdwin 
grandfather.  It  is  more  comfortable  Booth  or  Miss  Mary  Anderson  in  Lon- 
and  less  adventurous.  He  is  as  much  don.  The  American  artists  come  here  . 

at  home  in  San  Francisco  as  in  Liver-  to  confirm  their  reputation  ;  Mr.  Irving 
pool.  He  is,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  and  Mrs.  Langtry  go  to  America  not  so 
words,  a  citizen  of  Greater  Britain,  much  to  confirm  as  to  exploit,  he  his 
Expanded  England  is  rapidly  becoming,  fame,  she  her  notoriety.  So,  too,  svith 
so  far  as  the  theatre  is  concerned,  one  plays.  English  successes  are  competed 
great  Republic.  for  with  avidity  by  American  managers  ; 

To  this  commonwealth  of  art  America  American  successes  are  regarded  with 
contributes  almost  as  iiiuch  as  she  re-  suspicion  in  England.  It  sometimes 
ceives.  She  has  for  long  held  her  own  happens,  indeed,  thA  the  English  ver- 
in  the  matter  of  actors.  Against  Kean  diet  on  a  play  or  an  actor  is  reversed 
and  Macready  she  could  set  off  Forrest  in  America,  just  as  some  plays  and 
and  Charlotte  Cushman,  comparable,  if  actors  succeed  in  London  and  fail  in  the 
not  equal  in  genius ;  if  we  sent  her  English  provinces.  Nevertheless  in 
Sothern,  she  gave  back  in  Jefferson  America,  as  in  the  provinces,  the  ap- 
more  than  she  got.  She  has  until  re-  proval  of  London  carries  with  it  a  much 
cently  imported  much  more  theatrical  stronger  recommendation  than  the  ap¬ 
art  than  she  has  exported,  but  the  proval  of  New  York  or  Manchester  can 
difference  has  been  in  quantity  rather  be  said  to  carry  with  it  in  London, 
than  quality.  Now  the  balance  is  The  former  affords  a  strong  presump-  ] 

rapidly  becoming  even  in  both  respects,  tion  of  success,  the  latter  (in  the  case  of  ' 

The  theatrical  talent  of  the  two  coun-  plays,  at  any  rate)  little  or  none.  One 
tries  is  being,  so  to  speak,  shuffled  and  leading  theatre  in  New  York  has  for 
equally  dealt  between  them.  This  is  years  relied  almost  exclusively  upon  ' 

true  of  the  actors,  and  it  is  rapidly  be-  Engli^  plays,  and  very  largely  upon 
coming  true  of  the  plays  as  well.  Some  English  actors.  In  spite  of  occasional 
of  the  best  work  in  more  than  one  line  reverses,  Wallack’s  has  on  the  whole 
which  the  modern  English  drama  can  been  successful ;  but  it  would  be  well- 
show  has  been  done  in  America,  and  nigh  impossible,  and  certainly  fatal,  for 
her  contributions  to  the  stage-literature  any  London  theatre  to  return  the  coni- 
of  Greater  Britain  are  almost  certain  to  pliment  and  rely  exclusively  upon 
go  on  increasing  in  quantity  and  im-  American  productions, 
proving  in  quality.  Our  market,  both  It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  the 
for  players  and  plays,  is  thus  widened  centre  of  production  and  distribution  is 
enormously,  while  at  the  same  time  a  still  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our 
novel  element  of  competition  is  intro-  actors  and  authors  have  brought  home 
duced.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  these  many  more  dollars  from  America  than 
new  conditions  upon  our  stage?  And  American  actors  and  authors  have  taken 
how  can  we  best  take  advantage  of  our  from  England.  This  is  partly  because 
new  opportunities  ?  the  field  is  wider,  and  the  pecuniary 

London  remains  for  the  present  the  conditions  of  the  American  stage  on  the 
theatrical  capital  of  Greater  Britain,  whole  more  favorable  ;  but  it  is  also  be- 
The  verdict  of  London  has  an  authority  cause  the  Americans  pay  much  more 
in  New  York  which  the  verdict  of  New  respect  to  the|London  hall-mark  than  we 
York  cannot  claim  in  London.  Amcri-  pay  to  the  stamp  of  American  approval, 
can  actors  are  content  to  carry  home  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that 
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we  are  more  enlightened,  more  refined, 
or  in  any  way  more  truly  critical  than 
the  Americans.  On  the  contrary,  our 
insular  self-satisfaction,  our  egoism,  our 
Chauvinism,  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
matter.  It  may  be  hoped,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  point  out,  that  the  growing 
influence  of  America  will  tend  to  break 
down  the  parochial  prejudice  which  pre¬ 
cludes  our  taking  any  interest  in  events 
beyond  our  narrow  horizon,  or  in 
thoughts  and  emotions  not  directly 
germane  to  our  own.  Meanwhile  we 
must  note  that  our  claim  to  a  metro¬ 
politan  position  in  theatrical  Greater ' 
Britain  does  not  rest  upon  our  arrogant 
narrowness  alone,  but  has  a  solider 
foundation  in  the  fact  that  London  pre¬ 
sents  a  much  larger  public  in  a  given 
space  than  any  American  city,  and  has 
thus  advantages  not  shared  by  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Chicago.  A  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  art  has  here  greater  space  in 
which  to  strike  root  and  develop.  A 
London  actor  may  be  stationary  :  an 
American  actor,  unless  he  be  content 
with  a  very  subordinate  and  local  repu¬ 
tation,  must  be  nomadic.  Thus  we  have 
here  established  a  method  in  poetic 
drama  and  in  comedy  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  may  or  may  not  admire,  but  which 
they  certainly  have  not  succeeded  in 
rivalling  on  their  own  account.  Among 
all  the  multitudinous  critics  who  have 
pronounced  themselves  upon  Mr.  Irving, 
from  Boston  to  St.  Louis,  from  Chicago 
to  Baltimore,  there  has  been  unanimity 
on  one  point,  namely,  that  in  stage- 
management,  scenic  decoration,  and 
general  completeness  of  presentation, 
his  enterprise  teaches  a  valuable  lesson. 
It  is  because  he  has  found  in  the  Lyceum 
a  local  habitation  with  a  large,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  steadily  appreciative  public, 
that  Mr.  Irving  has  been  enabled  to 
develop  the  method  of  presentation 
which  so  much  surprises  and  delights 
the  Americans.  No  city  in  the  Union 
has  hitherto  presented  the  conditions 
which  rendered  this  possible.  Mr. 
Edwin  Booth,  an  actor  as  intelligent  as 
he  is  finely  endowed,  made  a  similar 
attempt  in  New  York  some  years  ago 
which  failed  completely.  So,  too,  in 
comedy,  our  Haymarket*  and  St. 


*  Written  before  the  retirement  of_Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft. 


James’s  form  between  them  a  genuine 
school,  with  a  manner  not  always  of  the 
best,  and  a  tradition  not  quite  of  the 
loftiest,  but  still  a  manner  and  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  popular  drama,  again,  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  has  it  in  his  power,  if  he 
pleases,  to  form  a  school.  Such  theatres 
as  the  Lyceum,  the  St.  James’s,  and  the 
Princess’s,  can  flourish  only  in  a  city 
which  is  a  dramatic  centre  in  a  quite 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  any 
of  the  great  towns  of  America  can  claim 
the  title.  Mr.  Irving  and  Mrs.  Kendal, 
however  they  may  occasionally  wander, 
are  much  more  truly  at  home  in  London 
than  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  or  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  in  any  city  of  their  native 
land  ;  and  the  public  among  which  such 
artists  can  find  a  permanent  home  may 
fairly,  if  only  in  respect  of  its  numbers, 
claim  something  like  a  metropolitan 
position. 

But  a  metropolitan  position  has  its 
dangers  as  well  as  its  advantages.  If  it 
favors  the  material  development  of  the 
stage,  it  also  fosters  a  spiritual  narrow¬ 
ness.  The  cockney,  the  boulevardier, 
the  achte  Berliner,  is  a  personage  of  con¬ 
ventional  ideas  and  narrow  sympathies, 
forgetful  in  his  microcosm  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  macrocosm,  and  inclined  to 
resent  any  call  for  intellectual  effort, 
any  request  to  put  aside  his  own  preju¬ 
dices,  for  however  short  a  time,  in 
order  to  study  the  prejudices  of  other 
people.  We  English  especially,  with 
our  deficient  artistic  sense  and  our  im¬ 
perviousness  to  ideas,  have  always 
tended  toward  this  parochialism,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  our  inherited 
habit  of  regarding  the  stage  as  a  vehicle 
for  mere  amusement.  Our  forefathers 
held  it  to  be  necessarily  frivolous  and 
sinful  ;  we  have  struck  out  the  latter 
term  from  their  definition,  but  have  im¬ 
plicitly  adhered  to  the  former.  An 
anomalous  and  vexatious  censorship  has 
exercised  its  irresponsible  powers  in 
placing  a  premium  upon  frivolity. 
Everything  has  tended  to  intensify  in 
relation  to  the  stage  the  insular  habit  of 
thought  from  which  all  artistic  and 
literary  effort  suffers  so  much.  The 
London  public  has  been  reduced  to  a 
dead  level  of  homogeneous  philistinism  : 
and  as  it  gives  the  tone  to  theatrical  life 
throughout  the  country,  playwrights 
had,  until  recently,  no  chance  of  ap- 
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pealing  from  its  verdict.  The  very  cen¬ 
tralization  which  has  permitted  us  to 
develop  tolerable  schools  of  acting  and 
admirable  methods  of  stage-management 
and  decoration,  has  cramped  and  stunted 
our  dramatic  production. 

*  In  America,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  public  is  more  European  than 
here.  It  does  not  insist  that  every¬ 
thing  shall  be  Americanized  before  it 
will  look  at  it,  as  we  insist  that  every¬ 
thing  shall  be  Anglicized.  It  will  accept 
a  French  statement,  and  even  a  French 
solution,  of  a  dramatic  problem  ;  it  will 
take  interest  in  a  German  play  without 
forcing  it  into  Anglo-Saxon  dress.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  French  play  is 
acted  in  two  forms — in  an  American 
translation  and  an  English  adaptation  — 
and  the  former  is  often  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  two.  The  dramatic  fare 
presented  to  and  relished  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  playgoer  is  far  more  varied  than  the 
English  public  demands  or  would  ac¬ 
cept.  “  Our  public,”  says  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews,  ‘‘  is  less  prudish  and  less 
prurient  than  yours.”  He  might  have 
added  that  its  tastes  are  more  catholic, 
its  distastes  less  irrational.  It  does  not 
leave  its  brains  with  its  umbrella  in  the 
cloak-room  ;  its  lorgnettes  are  not  al¬ 
ways  colored  with  provincial  prejudice. 
It  is  ready  enough  to  flock  after  sensa¬ 
tion  and  frivolity,  but  it  is  also  capable 
of  giving  patient  attention  to  serious 
dramatic  work.  In  short,  it  is  more 
heterogeneous  and  less  self-centred 
than  ours,  more  tolerant  and  less  cap¬ 
tious. 

The  example  of  America  will  prob¬ 
ably  tend,  as  dramatic  intercourse  be¬ 
comes  closer,  to  widen  our  receptivity 
and  increase  our  intelligent  interest  in 
the  drama  of  foreign  nations.  We  may 
one  day  learn  to  value  a  French  or 
German  play  in  proportion  to  its  in¬ 
herent  vigor  and  truth,  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  greater  or  less  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  tortured  into  an  English 
form,  and  made  to  rhyme  with  English 
social  prejudices  and  moral  common¬ 
places.  Already  we  are  beginning  to 
accept  pictures  of  American  life  and 
character  for  their  own  sake  and  on 
their  own  merits.  In  time,  America, 
which  is  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  tele¬ 
phone-exchange  for  the  spiritual  influ¬ 
ences  of  Europe,  may  interpret  to  us 
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France  and  Germany,  Italy  and  Sc?.n- 
dinavia. 

And  further,  as  the  English  dramatist 
learns  to  reckon  upon  the  immense  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  public  involved  in  the 
throwing  open  of  the  .\merican  market, 
he  will  set  about  his  work  with  greater 
freedom.  He  will  no  longer  depend 
entirely  on  the  prejudice  or  whim  of  one 
city.  He  will  be  able  to  appeal  from  the 
homogeneous  narrowness  of  England  to 
the  heterogeneous  receptivity  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  where  the  censor  ceases  from  troub¬ 
ling,  and  the  cockney  reigns  no  more. 
As  yet,  he  is  scarcely  aware  of  the 
loosening  of  his  bonds,  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  judicial 
decisions  and  ingenious  devices  of 
theatrical  agents  and  middlemen,  aided, 
no  doubt,  by  a  more  enlightened  public 
opinion,  have  combined  to  secure  the 
rights  of  English  dramatists  in  America 
almost  as  completely  as  if  the  coming 
international  copyright  were  already  in 
existence.  The  full  import  of  such  a 
change  does  not  make  itself  felt  at  once. 
In  the  second  place,  the  verdict  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  still  undue  weight  in  America. 
A  piece  which  has  not  been  tried,  or 
which  has  failed,  here,  as  yet  finds  the 
American  market  practically  closed 
against  it.  A  success  of  esteem  on  this 
side  has  frequently  become  a  money 
success  beyond  the  Atlantic  ;  but  to 
secure  a  fair  chance  in  America,  a  play 
must  have  met  with  a  certain  amount  of 
acceptance  here.  I  could  name  at  least 
one  English  playwright  whose  income 
for  some  years  past  has  been  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  .Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  great  proportion  of  it 
being  drawn  from  America  ;  but  all  his 
pieces  have  been  first  tested  in  London. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  must 
soon  pass  away.  The  English  dramatist 
will  enter  into  more  direct  relations  with 
the  American  public,  the  American 
dramatist  with  the  English  public.  In¬ 
tercourse  will  no  longer  be  carried  on 
solely  through  speculators  who,  often 
without  reading  or  seeing  a  play,  take 
its  reception  in  England  as  a  sufficient 
omen  of  its  American  fortunes.  To  the 
English  dramatist  America  is,  as  yet,  a 
mere  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground,  a  ”  big 
bonanza  ”  upon  which  he  has  chanced 
to  stumble.  As  time  goes  on,  and  as 
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the  Americans  develop  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  his  disproportionate  profits  may 
decline,  and  he  may  feel  the  effect  of 
American  competition  in  the  home 
market.  But  by  that  time  he  will  also 
feel  the  solid  and  abiding  gain  which 
lies  in  the  extension  and  differentiation 
of  the  audience  to  which  he  can  address 
himself.  He  will  go  to  America  not 
merely  to  pick  up  gold  and  silver,  but 
to  seek  his  elective  affinities,  to  find  an 
outlet  for  his  ideas  and  aspirations.  In 
the  American  public  he  will  see  no  mere 
doller-minting  machine,  but  a  vast  and 
varied  assemblage  of  thinking  men  and 
women,  among  whom  he  can  scarcely 
fail  to  find  appreciation  for  his  technical 
skill,  sympathy  for  his  literary  or  social 
convictions. 

Am  I  rashly  anticipating  in  this  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  day  when  the  English,  or 
the  Greater-British,  dramatist  shall  com¬ 
bine  technical  skill  with  a  serious  “criti¬ 
cism  of  life”  ?  That  time  is  certainly 
not  yet  come  ;  but  the  main  purpose  of 
these  pages  is  to  inquire  whether  there 
be  not  a  reasonable  hope  that  the 
theatrical  expansion  of  England  may 
hasten  its  coming. 

It  is  to  the  natural  growth  of  things 
that  I  mainly  trust — to  the  inevitable 
and  gradually  .widening  action  of  ten¬ 
dencies  already  traceable.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  altered  and  altering  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  stage  may  also  give  room 
for  a  definite  new  departure  in  theatri¬ 
cal  enterprise — a  departure  for  Utopia, 
some  may  be  inclined  to  call  it,  when  I 
explain  my  meaning.  Perhaps  they  are 
right.  America  has  furnished  sites  for 
more  air-castles  than  were  ever  built  in 
Spain,  and  mine  may  be  of  the  number. 
But  voyagers  to  Utopia  have  sometimes 
ound  greater  things  than  they  sought, 
and  a  chart  of  the  route  to  El  Dorado 
may  indicate  a  fruitful  direction,  even  if 
t  proposes  an  impossible  goal. 

Theorists  on  the  drama  have  long  told 
us  that  no  great  art  is  to  be  expected 
while  management  is  a  trade,  and  the 
theatre  is  ex|kcted  not  only  to  pay  its 
way,  but  to  yield  a  handsome  interest 
on  capital.  A  theatre  which  must  make 
money  from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week  can  only  do  so,  they  say,  by 
pandering  to  “  the  giddy  Phrygian  crowd 
that  hastes  not  to  be  wise.”  They 
point  to  the  great  subventioned  theatres 


of  the  Continent,  and  ask  why,  if  the 
land  of  Moli^re  has  a  Th6^tre-Fran9ai8, 
the  land  of  Shakespeare  should  not  have 
an  English  Theatre.  Others  dream  of 
an  Endowed  Theatre,  drawing  from  a 
fund  supplied  by  private  munificence 
the  yearly  income  which,  like  a  steady¬ 
beating  propellor,  shall  enable  it  to  hold 
its  ideal  course  careless  of  the  alternate 
storm  and  calm  of  popular  favor. 
There  is  undoubted  truth  in  this  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  disease  ;  the  question  is 
whether  either  of  the  remedies  proposed 
is  the  right  one. 

A  State  Theatre  may  be  put  out  of 
the  question  at  once.  Whatever  its  ad¬ 
vantages  or  its  disadvantages  in  France, 
in  England  it  is  an  impossibility,  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  content  to  await  the 
socialistic  millennium.  An  Endowed 
Theatre  is  not  theoretically  impossible, 
but  it  is  practically  improbable.  Its 
constitution  and  government  would  offer 
immense  difficulties  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  millionaires  who  turn  their 
attention  to  the  stage  are  generally  more 
inclined  to  endow  an  actress  temporarily 
than  a  theatre  in  perpetuity.  But,  shoit 
of  absolute  endowment,  can  we  not  con¬ 
ceive  a  theatre,  or  rather  a  wide-spread¬ 
ing  theatrical  enterprise,  founded  in  the 
interests  of  serious  art  by  a  body  of  art- 
lovers,  who  should  be  content  with  a 
moderate  interest  on  their  investment, 
and  should  resolve  to  apply  any  surplus 
of  profit  to  the  extension,  solidificatior, 
and  perfection  of  their  undertaking  ? 
Can  we  not,  in  short,  conceive  a  self- 
supporting  National  Theatre  ?  I  think 
we  can,  if  only  ‘our  nation  be  wide 
enough — not  London  or  England,  but 
Greater  Britain  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
make  our  National  Theatre  truly  Inter¬ 
national,  not  English  but  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  gambler  who  has  unlimited  capital 
and  who  plays  on  a  system  must,  if  he 
play  long  enough,  at  least  recoup  him¬ 
self.  The  betting-man  whose  operations 
are  wide  enough  and  who  hedges  skil¬ 
fully,  “  stands  to  lose”  but  little.  So 
an  organization  of  sufficient  resources, 
appealing  to  a  sufficiently  diversified 
public,  might  keep  steadily  in  view  a 
certain  artistic  ideal  and  yet  in  the  long 
run  make  both  ends  meet,  if  not  con¬ 
siderably  overlap.  It  is  the  desire  to 
make  large  profits  while  catering  for  a 
narrow  demand  which  cramps,  if  it  does 
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not  degrade,  private  theatrical  manage* 
ment. 

Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  what 
should  be  the  ideal  of  an  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can'  Theatre.  We  cannot  go  for  our 
model  to  the  Theatre-Fran^ais,  with  its 
august  traditions,  and  its  rich,  but  ex¬ 
clusively  French,  repertory.  Some 
German  theatres  might  teach  us  apter 
lessons,  for  we  are  a  Teutonic  race,  and 
should  aim  at  something  of  a  Teutonic 
catholicity  of  culture.  But  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  international  life,  literary, 
social,  and  political,  are  so  thoroughly 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  that  the  servile 
imitation  of  any  foreign  model  could 
only  lead  to  failure.  In  the  first  place, 
our  store  of  dramatic  literature  is  richer 
than  that  of  any  other  people,  and  we, 
more  than  any  other  people,  have  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  moulder  in  neglect.  Shake¬ 
speare  we  have  always  with  us,  galvan¬ 
ized  into  factitious  vitality  by  lavish 
decorations  and  the  popularity  of  in¬ 
dividual  artists.  But  even  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  works  only  some  half-dozen 
can  really  be  said  to  hold  the  stage. 
The  rest  have  no  overwhelmingly  impor¬ 
tant  star-parts,  or  do  not  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  such  decorative  displays  as  will 
attract  the  town  for  months  on  end.  It 
should  be  the  first  duty  of  a  National 
Theatre  to  place  the  great  majority  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  eQectively  on  its 
repertory,  that  is,  to  represent  them 
from  time  to  time  with  an  efficient  cast, 
careful  stage-management,  and  solid, 
soberly-appropriate  decoration.  Corio- 
lanus,  Ccesar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Hen^  V., 
Measure  for  Measure,  Cymbeline — all 
these,  and  others  of  less  importance, 
are  practically  dead  to  us  so  far  as  stage 
representation  is  concerned.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  know  them  better  than  we.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  Theatre  should  literally 
“revive”  them — not  mount  them 
gaudily  to  produce  a  temporary  sensa¬ 
tion,  but  place  itself  in  a  position  to 
represent  them  adequately  at  certain  in¬ 
tervals,  so  that  no  period  of,  say,  four  or 
five  vears,  should  ever  pass  without  each 
having  had  its  turn.  Several  leading 
German  theatres  have  given  cyclic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  our  great  Anglo-Saxon 
epos  from  King  John  to  Henry  VIII. — 
why  is  such  a  national  solemnity  impos¬ 
sible  in  England  and  America  ?  Nor 


should  Shakespeare  alone  be  unshelved. 
Many  plays  of  his  contemporaries  would 
amply  repay  occasional  presentation  on 
the  stage,  and  that  not  merely  as  curiosi¬ 
ties.  To  do  them  justice,  and  bring 
into  relief  their  elements  of  abiding 
vitality,  would  demand  in  the  artistic 
directors  of  the  theatre  great  literary 
taste,  as  well  as  technical  skill  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
such  qualifications  should  not  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Pausing  here  in  our  sketch  of  the  ideal 
policy  of  our  International  Theatre,  let 
us  inquire  into  the  means  of  carrying 
out  this  portion  of  it,  of  doing  for  our 
national  drama  from  Shakespeare  to 
Sheridan  what  theTh^dtre  Fran9aisand 
the  Od^on  do  for  the  French  drama  from 
Corneille  to  Beaumarchais.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  our  case  is  clearly  much  greater, 
for  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  classic, 
but  with  the  romantic  drama — a  drama 
which  calls  for  larger  companies,  more 
original  histrionic  talent,  and  more 
varied  and  expensive  decorations.  A 
large  subvention  would  evidently  be 
needed  by  any  London  theatre  which 
should  attempt  adequately  to  carry  out 
such  a  programme.  It  would  demand  a 
numerous  company  of  competent  actors, 
•with  two  or  three  of  the  first  order, 
a  huge  wardrobe,  and  a  vast  store  of 
scenery.  But  suppose  the  field  of 
operations  widened  ;  suppose  the  same 
expenditure  of  thought,  labor,  and  ma¬ 
terial  enabled  to  seek  its  return,  not  in 
London  alone,  but  in  one  or  two  great 
provincial  centres,  not  in  England  alone, 
but  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago 
in  due  succession  ;  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  the  interest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  the  treasures  of  its  literature 
might  in  the  long  run  yield  effectual 
support  to  such  an  enterprise  ? 

This,  however,  is  only  half,  or  more 
properly  one-third,  of  the  functions  to 
be  fulfilled  by  such  a  theatre  as  I  con¬ 
ceive.  It  should  draw  the  greater  part 
of  its  nourishment  from  two  other  tap¬ 
roots —  the  drama  of  Germany  and 
France,  both  classical  and  contem¬ 
porary,  and  the  actual  contemporary 
drama  of  England  and  America.  There 
is  no  possible  reason  why  Faust  and 
Tasso,  Fiesco  and  Wallenstein  should  be 
banished  from  our  stage.  The  versifi¬ 
cation  of  the  French  classic  drama 
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would  render  it  difficult  to  deal  with 
even  if  its  spirit  were  not  unsympa¬ 
thetic  ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Moli^re 
should  be  possible  in  Germany  and  im¬ 
possible  in  England.  Several  of  Cal¬ 
deron’s  masterpieces,  again,  have  been 
made  genuinely  attractive  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  stage — are  we  too  hopelessly  insular 
even  to  try  such  an  experiment  ?  But 
it  is  in  the  contemporary  drama  of 
France,  Germany,  and,  I  may  add,  of 
Scandinavia,  that  our  theatre  would  find 
most  material.  There  are  hundreds  of 
modern  plays,  both  poetic  and  realistic, 
ill-suited  to  the  Anglicizing  now  consid¬ 
ered  necessary,  yet  full  of  human  in¬ 
terest,  dramatic  vigor,  and  valuable  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  manners  and  modes  of 
thought  of  contemporary  Europe.  Such 
plays  are  not  so  absorbingly  attractive 
as  to  secure  the  requisite  two  hundred 
nights’  run  in  London  alone,  but  should 
find  an  adequate  public  in  Greater 
Britain. 

In  its  relation  to  the  contemporary 
drama  of  England  and  America  should 
lie  the  highest  utility  of  our  Interna¬ 
tional  Theatre — the  highest  utility,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  there 
would  be  two  opposite  tendencies  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  selection  of  new 
plays.  On  the  one  hand  there  would  be 
the  temptation  to  make  money  at  the 
expense  of  art,  to  swerve  from  the  ideal 
course  at  every  momentary  gust  of 
popular  favor.  On  the  other  hand — 
and  this  would  perhaps  be  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all — undue  influence  would 
always  be  attempting  to  procure  a  use¬ 
less  hearing  for  the  feeble  amateur 
dramas  which  now  litter  the  manager’s 
room  in  every  popular  theatre.  It  might 
be  found  necessary  to  establish  a  funda¬ 
mental  rule  that  no  play  by  a  shareholder 
in  the  undertaking,  or  by  anyone  within 
a  traceable  degree  of  relationship  to  a 
shareholder,  should  on  any  account  be 
accepted  for  representation.  In  the 
absence  of  some  such  proviso  the  enter¬ 
prise  would  only  too  probably  degener¬ 
ate  into  a  short-lived  series  of  Gaiety 
matinees.  This  danger  fairly  averted, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  committee 
or  committees  of  management  to  treat 
the  plays  submitted  to  them  in  a  catholic 
spirit.  Preference  should,  of  course,  be 
given  to  serious  dramatic  studies  of 
modern  life,  but  healthy  farce,  graceful 
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light-comedy,  powerful  /melodrama, 
should  by  no  means  be  excluded  from 
consideration.  Nothing  human  should 
be  held  alien.  Among  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  stacks  of  still-born  plays  many 
excellent  works  are  probably  hidden, 
which  some  fortuitous  circumstance  pre¬ 
vents  from  obtaining  a  hearing — an  “  an 
unhappy  ending,”  perhaps,  or  weakness 
of  ‘‘female  interest,”  or  absence  of 
‘‘comic  relief,”  or  some  other  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  conflicts  with  popular 
prejudice  or  managerial  superstition. 
It  is  this  class  of  play  which  our  theatre 
should  rescue  from  oblivion,  while  sav¬ 
ing  playwrights  in  the  future  from  the 
necessity  of  weakening  or  distorting 
their  work  in  deference  to  the  said 
prejudice  and  superstition.  Not  that 
the  superstition  is  groundless.  Too 
much  gloom,  or  the  absence  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  love-story,  is  certainly  not 
conducive  to  great  monetary  success 
here  in  London.  But  it  should  be  the 
distinctive  advantage  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  enterprise  to  be  able  to  balance 
large  receipts  in  one  place  against  small 
receipts  in  another,  the  great  success  of 
this  production  against  the  comparative 
failure  of  that.  What  playwright  has 
not  found  himself  at  one  time  or  another 
hampered  by  the  necessity  of  weaving  a 
love-intrigue  into  a  plot  which  left  no 
room  for  it,  breaking  up  a  serious 
drama  with  interludes  of  farce,  or 
elaborating  into  disproportionate  promi¬ 
nence  a  part  for  the  manager  or  for  the 
leading  actress  ?  Our  theatre  would 
offer  a  sort  of  safety-valve  for  the  relief 
of  this  pressure.  Subjects  naturally 
suited  for  five-hundred-night  triumphs, 
with  star  parts,  female  interest,  and 
comic  relief  complete,  would  still  be 
treated  after  the  received  managerial 
recipe  ;  themes  which  do  not  offer  all 
these  advantages  would  be  handled  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  inherent  capabilities 
with  a  view  to  more  modest  success  on 
a  stage  which  should  have  no  room  for 
five-hundred-night  triumphs.  A  hun¬ 
dred  nights  of  popular  success  are  some¬ 
times  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  qualities 
which  might  have  secured  a  hundred 
years  of  genuine  vitality. 

So  much  for  the  aims  of  our  ideal  en¬ 
terprise  ;  a  few  words  in  conclusion  on 
its  means  and  organization.  The  initial 
capital  should  be  subscribed  in  small 
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shares — the  piore  shareholders  the  better 
— and  every  effort  should  be  used  to 
secure  an  approximately  equal  division 
of  the  shares  between  the  two  countries. 
The  shareholders  should  elect  from  their 
own  number  a  board  of  financial  super¬ 
vision,  who,  again,  should  appoint  the 
committee  of  artistic  direction,  men  of 
acknowledged  eminence  in  literature 
and  art,  acting  in  conjunction  with  men 
of  technical  stage  experience.-  This 
would  be  the  deliberative  body,  which 
would  naturally  stand  in  close  relation 
to  a  central  executive  authority,  proba¬ 
bly  consisting  of  one  or  two  individuals, 
selected  for  their  organizing  talent, 
energy,  experience,  and  enthusiasm. 
The  guild  (if  I  may  call  it  so  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  company  ”  of  actors) 
should  commence  operations  with  per¬ 
manent  theatres  in  London,  New  York, 
and  at  least  one  other  American  centre, 
perhaps  Chicago.  It  would  have  to  lay 
its  account  with  considerable  losses  at 
first,  until  the  initial  outlay  in  material, 
&c.,  should  be  covered  :  until  experi¬ 
ence  should  ascertain  the  best  routine 
of  circulation  between  the  different  cen¬ 
tres  of  activity  :  until  the  public  should 
become  habituated  to  its  methods  and 
accept  it  as  an  established  institution. 
Its  company  would,  of  course,  be  very 
large,  and  should  include  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  talent,  except  the  overpower¬ 
ing  individuality  which  no  art-organism 
can,  as  it  were,  assimilate.  There  will 
always  be  virtuosos  in  every  art,  meteors 
created  to  whirl  in  an  orbit  all  their 
own.  It  was  written  in  the  laws  of 
nature  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  should 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  Com^die  Fran- 
9aise  ;  such  an  organization  as  we  are 
imagining  would  scarcely  give  scope  to 
an  individuality  like  that  of  Henry 
Irving.  Even  talents  of  this  order 
might  be  temporarily  secured  for  special 
parts  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  guild  should 
seek  by  long  engagements,  by  the  offer 
of  retiring  allowances,  possibly  by  some 
co-operative  system  like  that  of  the 
Theatre- Fran^ais,  to  secure  a  more  or 
less  permanent  company  at  the  lower 
rates  of  remuneration  which  this  very 
permanence  would  render  possible.  As 
time  went  on  and  means  permitted,  the 
centres  of  activity  might  be  indefinite¬ 
ly  multiplied  ;  and  in  any  case  much 
might  be  expected  from  temporary  visits 


of  one  or  other  branch  of  the  company 
— like  the  memorable  Gesammtgastspiel 
of  the  Meiningers — to  cities  in  which  no 
permanent  establishment  had  been  made. 
Expenses  of  transport,  whether  of 
actors  or  of  material,  would,  of  course, 
form  a  large  item  in  the  outlay  of  the 
guild,  as  in  that  of  the  great  private  im¬ 
presarios  of  to-day  ;  but  even  these 
might  be  minimised  by  means  of  the 
“  special  ■  rates  ”  at  which  large  and 
continuous  traffic  can  be  conducted. 
Advertising  expenses,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  comparatively  small, 
for  it  is  only  the  individual  speculator 
who  seeks  notoriety  by  posing  at  the  top 
of  columns  of  press  opinions.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  only  the  actors  of 
more  or  less, important  parts  would  re¬ 
quire  to  make  the  round  of  this  ex¬ 
tended  circuit,  since  each  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  centres  should  have  permanently 
attached  to  it  a  body  of  performers 
trained  to  fill  efficiently  the  subordinate 
parts  in  all  the  different  classes  of  drama 
included  in  the  repertory.  The  trans¬ 
port  of  scenery  from  theatre  to  theatre 
might  sometimes  be  advisable,  some¬ 
times  not  ;  but  in  any  case  only  one 
“  scene-plot,”  one  set  of  designs,  one 
scheme  of  stage-management,  would  be 
required  for  any  number  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  at  the  different  theatres  of  the 
guild.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  a 
special  training-school  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  guild,  the  constant  alterna¬ 
tion  of  pieces  could  not  but  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  art  of  many  young  actors 
who  are  now  exposed  to  the  premature 
ossification  of  manner  involved  in  the 
“  combination  ”  system.  In  the  employ 
of  an  organization  of  such  varied  activ¬ 
ity,  special  talent  would  quickly  gravi¬ 
tate  towards  the  style  of  work  best  suited 
for  it.  The  International  Theatre  might 
not  succeed  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
dramatic  writing — the  average  of  acting 
it  could  scarcely  fail  to  raise. 

I  do  not  pin  my  faith  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  scheme  I  have  indicated, 
and  still  less  to  any  single  detail  of  it. 
My  purpose  has  been  rather  to  point 
out  an  opportunity  of  development,  than 
to  define  the  precise  course  which  the 
development  must  follow.  Dreams 
are  true  while  they  last,”  says  the 
Laureate  ;  yet  even  in  the  very  rapture 
of  my  vision  I  recognize  two  great,  per- 
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haps  insuperable,  obstacles  to  its  realiza¬ 
tion.  The  first  is  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  sufficient  capital-fund  oh  the 
conditions  indicated  ;  namely,  that  the 
subscribers  should  be  content  with  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  and  should  allow 
all  further  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the 
extension  and  solidification  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  This  is  absolutely  essential  ;  no 
theatre  can  serve  Art  and  Mammon. 
The  second  obstacle  is  the  difficulty  of 
devising  a  practicable  constitution  for 
the  enterprise,  one  which  should  exclude 
corruption  and  allow  of  harmonious 
co-operation  between  the  central  man¬ 
agement  and  the  local  sub-managements. 
Minor  difficulties  will  no  doubt  s\iggest 
themselves  to  every  reader ;  while 
behind  them  all  arises  the  great  question 
whether,  supposing  all  preliminary  ob¬ 
stacles  satisfactorily  overcome,  the  enter¬ 
prise  would  maintain  itself  on  a  solid 
basis  and  fulfil  its  artistic  ends.  There 
lurks  in  the  background  of  my  own  con¬ 
sciousness  a  suspicion  that  a  truly  suc¬ 
cessful  National  or  International  Theatre 
is  not  to  be  created  at  one  stroke,  but 
must  gradually  develop,  perhaps  from 
germs  already  existing.  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  at  least  well  to  set  clearly  before 
ourselves  the  probable  nature  and 
direction  of  this  development,  that  we 


may  recognize  and  assist  it  when  it 
begins  to  manifest  itself.  The  bane  of 
our  present  theatrical  system  is  that  it 
encourages,  or  rather  necessitates  a  per¬ 
petual  strain  after  sensational  success. 
Between  triumph  and  failure  no  mean 
is  possible.  The  large  capitals  employed 
demand  correspondingly  large  returns. 
A  small  success  is  merely  a  failure  dis¬ 
guised.  This  necessity  of  flying  at  great 
results,  whether  in  revivals  or  new  pro¬ 
ductions,  excludes  from  the  stage  nine- 
tenths  of  the  best  dramatic  work  of  the 
past,  while  it  restricts  the  activity  of 
the  present  and  affects  it  injuriously  in 
every  way.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  in 
one  way  or  another  our  growing  solidarity 
with  America  may  provide  an  outlet 
from  the  evil  groove.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  recently  been  assuring  the 
Americans  that  there  is  safety  in 
“  numbers,”  since  the  greater  the 
numbers  the  greater  is  the  absolute 
strength  of  “  the  remnant.”  Minority 
representation  may  or  may  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable  in  politics  ;  in  art  it  is  surely 
possible.  Is  it  quite  Utopian  to  predict 
that  a  theatre  of  catholic  literary  aims 
may  One  day  meet  with  adequate  sup¬ 
port  from  the  remnant,  not  of  England, 
or  of  America,  but  of  Greater  Britain  ? 
— National  Review. 
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If  a  ”  simple  of  itself”  bi-,  ter*,  or 
any  other  of  the  class,  centenary  is  ever 
to  be  celebrated  at  all,  the  French 
Protestants  and  the  descendants  of 
French  PJotestants  in  other  countries 
were  justified  in  celebrating  the  return  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on 
October  i8th,  1685.  The  truly  heroic 
era  of  the  Huguenots  then  began  in  ear¬ 
nest.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  those 
who  fled  or  those  who  remained  behind 
and  braved  the  utmost  exertion  of  the 
law  enforced  by  an  army,  set  on  foot  by 
a  jealous  priesthood  and  supported  by 
much  popular  feeling,  are  the  more  ad¬ 
mirable.  The  example  of  those  who 
remained  is  among  the  proofs  of  how 
hard  opinion  dies.  The  “church  of 
the  desert,”  as  the  Protestant  writers 
call  it,  continued,  in  spite  of  the  most 


searching  persecution,  to  exist  in  the 
South.  It  survived,  what  is  equally 
hard  to  bear,  a  hundred  years  ot  tolera¬ 
tion,  neglect,  and  contempt,  amid  the 
growth  of  new  ideas  and  interests,  so 
that  even  now  the  strongholds  of  French 
Protestantism  are  in  the  Cevennes,  in 
Languedoc  generally,  and  in  Dauphin6. 
Of  about  half  a  million  French  Cal¬ 
vinists,  nearly  a  quarter  are  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Card.  But  the  remnant 
in  France  are  after  all  but  a  remnant  of 
the  great  Huguenot  party,  and  exercise 
no  appreciable  effect  on  French  social 
life  or  politics  to-day.  Those  who 
abandoned  home  and  country,  friends 
and  fortune,  for  freedom  of  religion  in 
foreign  lands  were  of  the  stuff  to  make 
nations,  and  French  Protestantism  bore 
its  richest  fruits  in  foreign  soil.  A 
Frenchman  to  begin  with  had  formu- 
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lated  Protestantism  in  the  shape  which 
it  took  in  half  Germany,  in  Switzerland, 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  Scotland,  and  to 
a  great  extent  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
France  itself.  Of  the  more  eminent 
French  Protestants,  Henry  of  Navarre 
had  to  change  his  religion  before  he 
could  work  for  France,  Coligni  was 
murdered,  Sully  was  hampered,  Turenne 
changed  his  faith.  The  energy  of  the 
Huguenots  enriched  Holland,  Branden* 
burg,  and  England,  and  swelled  the  re¬ 
sources  of  American  colonies.  The 
blindness  of  Louis  XIV.  made  a  present 
of  half  the  strength  of  his  country  to 
his  enemies.  The  anti-French  Powers, 
more  especially  England,  engaged  in 
the  world-wide  struggle  with  France  for 
the  command  of  America  and  India, 
have  special  cause  to  commemorate  what 
was  almost  an  act  of  suicide  for  France 
as  a  commercial  State  and  Maritime 
Power.  But,  ruinous  as  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Huguenots  was  for  France, 
it  was  quite  certain  that  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  could  not  be  perpetual  in  the 
form  which  Henry  of  Navarre  had  given 
to  it,  if  France  was  to  remain  a  united 
Monarchy.  Through  several  centuries 
the  aim  of  the  French  kings  had  been 
the  same,  to  consolidate  the  Monarchy, 
to  break  down  the  independence  and 
separate  existence  of  duchies  and  coun¬ 
ties.  The  general  feeling  of  French 
people  had  worked  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Monarchy  of  Paris  had 
offered  a  centre  for  union,  it  was  fondly 
hoped  of  good  order  and  lawful  govern¬ 
ment.  The  process  which  had  united 
Normandy  and  Anjou  under  a  Parisian 
King  had  gone  on  to  absorb  Poitou, 
.Toulouse,  Borgeaux,  Burgundy,  and 
-  Brittany,  as  well  as  Lyons  and  outlying 
fragments  of  the  'old  Burgundian  king¬ 
dom  beyond  the  Rh6ne.  By  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  con¬ 
solidation  had  seemed  fairly  complete, 
when  the  religious  question  had  inter¬ 
vened  to  undo  apparently  the  work  of 
all  the  kings  since  Philip  Augustus.  In 
all  the  region  of  the  Langue  d’oc,  more 
especially,  a  separatist  spirit  went 
abroad.  That  country  had  been  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  filled  with 
Marcionites  or  Paulicians,  enemies  said 
with  Manichees.  Their  opinions  had 
come  thither  by  sea  from  the  Levant, 
^  and  overland  through  Northern  Italy 


from  the  Middle  Danube,  and  had 
flourished  among  a  comparatively  free 
and  speculative  people.  The  crushing 
of  the  heretics  in  the  crusades  against 
the  Albigenses  had  been  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  union  of  their  country 
with  the  French  Crown.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  opinions  of  the  Albigenses 
kept  up  a  hidden  existence,  as  those  of 
the  Waldenses  survived  in  the  Alps, 
and  that  it  was  not  by  chance  that  Cal¬ 
vinism,  a  more  sober  and  logical  version 
of  their  old  Marcionism,  found  its  most 
numerous  adherents  by  far  in  the  lands 
of  the  Langue  d’oc,  in  Dauphin^, 
Auvergne,  the  Cevennes,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  northwards  to  Poi¬ 
tou.  But  the  revival  of  the  separatist 
religious  feeling  in  the  South  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  tendency  to  ix)litical 
disunion.  Huguenot  towns  and  nobles 
negotiated  in  the  style  of  sovereign 
States  and  princes  with  foreign  Powers. 
They  brought  the  English  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  they  brought  the  Palsgrave 
Casimir  with  German  mercenaries  into 
the  heart  of  France.  Nor,  when  it 
served  their  turn,  were  the  nobles  of  the 
Catholic  League  behindhand  with  them. 
They  brought  in  Spanish  armies,  they 
were  within  an  ace  of  either  bestowing 
the  French  Crown  upon  a  Spaniard  or 
of  setting  up  a  Republic  of  independent 
nobility  and  cities.  Paris  closed  *her 
gates  against  two  French  kings.  The 
city  which  has  since  claimed  to  repre¬ 
sent  France  was  then  so  orthodox  as  to 
prefer  a  Spaniard  to  a  Frenchman  of 
even  doubtful  orthodoxy,  even  as  in  the 
previous  century  it  had  been  so  Burgun¬ 
dian  as  to  prefer  even  an  Englishman  to 
an  Armagnac.  When  Henry  of  Navarre 
had  at  length  established  himself  upon 
the  throne,  the  only  settlement  which 
he  felt  strong  enough  to  offer,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  provided  in  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  was  one  certain  to  prolong  this 
separatist  and  anti-national  feeling.  He 
was  not  secure  enough  of  the  support 
of  his  Catholic  subjects  to  give  to 
the  Huguenots  the  complete  religious 
equality  which  they  desired  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  recognize  the  Huguenot  claim 
to  special  assemblies  and  fortified  towns 
of  their  own  to  preserve  their  favor. 
The  Edict  set  up  in  France  a  subordi¬ 
nate  nation  with  liberty  of  worship  in 
certain  places,  with  special  facilities  for 
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managing  their  own  a5airs  apart  from  vois  dans  ce  dessein  est  que  la  plupart 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  special  y  travailleront  par  mani^re  d’ acquit  el 
fortresses  of  their  own  with  which  the  avec  peu  d'affection.”  but  in  France 
Crown  had  no  right  to  interfere.  The  Richelieu  and  the  Crown  were  on  the 
danger  of  complete  disruption  was  winning  side.  Unlike  the  Empire, 
greater  from  the  fact  that  this  specially  where  the  tendency  to  disintegration 
organized  party  existed  in  large  numbers  had  only  been  temporarily  checked  by 
in  certain  districts,  and  was  not  equally  the  strength  of  a  foreign  Power  support- 
dispersed  among  other  Frenchmen,  and  ing  the  Emperor,  in  France  the  tradi- 
flourished  upon  the  compart  estates  of  tions  of  the  country  and  the  feelings  of 
'  some  great  nobles  whose  hereditary  the  people  were  the  other  way,  in  spite 

policy  had  been  one  of  opposition  to  of  half  a  century  of  civil  war.  Persons 
the  Crown.  I'he  Reformed  of  France  and  parties  had  allied  themselves  with 
were  divided  into  nine  circles,  which  foreigners,  but  had  almost  always  lost 
were  administered  by  councils  elected  ground  in  the  country  in  consequence, 
from  the  churches,  and  a  central  states-  It  now  did  the  Huguenots  no  good  that 
general,  sitting  in  three  houses  of  nobles.  La  Rochelle  and  the  Due  de  Soubise 
clergy,  and  burghers,  regulated  the  were  deeply  engaged  with  England.  It 
affairs  of  all.  They  enlisted  and  paid  would  have  done  them  no  good ^f  Eng- 
soldiers,  and  negotiated,  almost  as  a  land  had  been  in  other  hands  than  those 
sovereign  State,  with  foreign  Powers,  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  already 
Their  pattern  was  the  aristocratic  Re-  in  stubborn  opposition  to  each  other, 
public  of  the  United  Netherlands  at  La  Rochelle  was  taken;  the  fortifica- 
hrst.  They  looked  further  and  to  tions  of  Huguenot  cities  thrown  down 
worse  examples  before  long.  Under  a  or  occupied  by  Royal  troops  ;  their 
king  like  Henry,  whom  the  party  fairly  nobility  won  over,  exiled,  or  received 
trusted,  the  arrangement  was  a  bad  one.  to  submission.  Some  essential  points 
When  the  Huguenots  had  reason,  or  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  necessarily 
suspected  that  they  might  have  reason,  abrogated  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
to  distrust  the  Government,  it  became  French  nation.  The  Minister  who  had 
unbearable.  The  ideal  of  the  Huguenot  done  it  tolerated  the  Protestant  worship, 
nobility  under  Louis  XIII.  was  to  com-  and  used  the  united  force  of  France  to 
plete  the  parallel  between  the  Edict  of  deal  the  heaviest  blows  at  the  other 
Nantes  and  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  Catholic  Powers,  Spain,  and  the  Empire, 
to  make  France  such  a  chaos  as  the  When  the  next  civil  commotions  broke 
Empire  had  become.  The  arrangement  out  in  France,  in  the  wars  of  Fronde, 
there  on  the  basis  cujus  regio  ejus  religio  the  Huguenots  were  no  longer  apolitical 
had  produced  the  Thirty  Years’  War  ;  party.  For  the  subsequent  persecution 
but  the  French  nobility,  like  those  of  of  the  Protestants  in  France  there  was, 
the  Archduchy  of  Austria  or  of  the  therefore,  no  political  excuse  whatever. 
Bohemian  kingdom,  would  have  freely  The  war  in  the  Cevennes  was  the  result, 
accepted  the  confusion  in  return  for  the  not  the  cause,  of  persecution, 
independence  of  North  Germany.  It  was  after  the  loss  of  their  political 
They  felt  tolerably  secure  that  many  power  that  the  Huguenots,  deserted  by 
among  the  Catholic  nobility  would  be  most  of  the  great  houses  and  thrown 
quite  ready  to  accept  such  a  state  of  back  upon  their  domestic  and  religious 
things,  could  it  be  achieved.  The  latter  interests  alone,  developed  that  pros- 
were  certainly  not  quite  to  be  depended  perity  which  their  subsequent  persecu- 
upon  for  carrying  war  h  outrance  against  tion  drove  from  France.  Their  numbers 
those  who,  after  all,  were  fighting  the  probably  increased,  not  by  conversions, 
battle  of  aristocratic  and  local  inde-  but  from  natural  growth,  as  their  affairs 
pendence.  “  We  shall  not  be  such  fools  prospered  ;  and  the  influence  of  their 
as  to  take  Rochelle,”  said  a  Catholic  strict  morality  upon  the  general  life  of 
i  seigneur.  Richelieu,  forecasting  the  France  was  certainly  useful.  It  would 

success  of  his  scheme  for  breaking  down  be  impossible  to  deny  to  them  a  share 
the  Huguenot  power,  is  said  to  have  in  the  intellectual  life  of  their  country  ; 
confirmed  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  but  certainly  the  most  brilliant  aspect  of 
saying,  ”  La  plus  grande  difficult^  que  je  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  one  in  which 
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the  Huguenots  are  not  included.  From 
the  beginning  the  narrowness  of  their 
Calvinism,  though  it  had  added  force  to 
their  convictions,  had  limited  their 
powers  of  expansion  and  influence. 
They  had  adhered  to  the  strictest  views 
that  prevailed  at  Dort.  The  quarrels 
of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  Pope,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Gallican  Church  against 
Rome,  the  attempted  reform  of  the 
Jansenists,  and  Pascal’s  controversy 
with  the  Jesuits,  all  passed  them  by. 
There  was  no  common  ground  to  them 
and  to  moderate  reformers  ;  they  were 
not  a  possible  base  upon  which  to  build 
an  independent  Gallican  Church  in  the 
position  of  the  Anglican.  The  Jansenists 
themselves,  who  felt  that  their  views 
upon  grace  and  predestination  were 
dangerously  like  Calvinism,  wrote 
strongly  against  the  Huguenots  to  de¬ 
monstrate  their  own  orth^oxy.  While 
great  men  deserted  them,  and  great 
writers  ignored  or  opposed  them,  a  half- 
informed  ruler  like  Louis  XIV.  might 
very  well  under-estimate  their  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  State.  Colbert  fought  for 
them  so  long  as  he  was  able  ;  but,  as 
the  conscience  of  the  King  became  dis¬ 
eased  through  vice  and  superstition,  he 
gave  more  and  more  license  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformed.  Legal  an¬ 
noyances  grew  into  persecution,  and 
about  1666  there  began  in  earnest  that 
emigration  which  before  its  close  had 
robbed  France  of  not  far  short  of  a 
million  industrious  inhabitants,  with 
their  arts  and,  in  some  instances,  with 
their  money.  A  year  after  the  flnal 
revocation  of  the  Edict  Vauban  wrote 
that  France  had  lost  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people,  of  whom  nine  thousand 
were  sailors,  twelve  thousand  soldiers, 
and  six  hundred  officers.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  the  King  was  quite  blind  to 
the  probable  effect  of  the  measure.  The 
pressure  put  upon  the  Huguenots  to  con¬ 
form,  the  readiness  of  governors  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  smallest  show  of  conformity  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  a  pleasing  re¬ 
port  to  the  Court,  had  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  Reformed  were  upon  the  point 
of  extinction.  In  some  places  Hugue¬ 
nots  had  been  included  in  the  lists  of 
converts  for  signing  some  such  formula 
as,  “I  acknowledge  and  confess  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  Church, 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles." 


It  was  assumed  at  Court  that  all  these 
were  willing  to  become  fervent  Catholics. 
Louis  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  doing  a  kindness  by  aiding 
wavering  opinion  with  slight  legal  pres¬ 
sure,  and  that  he  was  adding  to  the  unity 
of  his  kingdom.  He  was  assured  by 
his  confessor  that  the  Revocation  would 
not  cost  a  drop  of  blood.  The  decline, 
slow  at  first,  then  rapid,  of  his  power 
and  of  French  prosperity,  for  the  thirty 
years  that  still  remained  of  his  reign, 
must  have  taught  him  the  truth.  But 
that  he  should  ever  have  been  deceived 
was  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  a 
Government  which  had  so  lost  touch  of 
its  people  as  to  make  the  mistake  a  pos¬ 
sible  one.  The  evil  for  France  and  for 
the  power  of  Louis  was  twofold.  France 
was  not  only  no  longer  at  one  in  herself, 
not  only  had  she  lost  men,  trades,  and 
money,  but  her  enemies  had  gained 
them.  The  armies  of  the  allies  were 
swelled  with  refugees.  From  the  Due 
de  Schomberg  and  the  Earl  of  Galway 
down  to  the  poorest  peasant  from  the 
Cevennes  these  were  all  animated  with 
no  common  ardor  against  their  persecu¬ 
tors.  Time  has  brought  about  its  re¬ 
venge,  when  we  remember  that  the 
fugitive  Huguenots  first  peopled  and 
tilled  half  the  sandy  wastes  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  and  strengthened  the  future  Prus¬ 
sian  Monarchy  by  filling  there  the  traps 
left  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  In  Eng¬ 
land  they  swelled  the  war  party,  the  anti- 
French  Whig  party.  Bishop  Atterbury 
bitterly  complains  that  he  never  knew  a 
foreigner  settled  in  England  but  he 
straightway  became  a  Whig.  It  was  no 
great  wonder,  when  we  consider  how 
they  believed  their  all  to  be  at  stake  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  suc¬ 
cession  and  in  the  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  French  war.  They  formed 
perhaps  the  largest  intermixture  of 
foreign  blood  ever  brought  into  England. 
From  about  1572,  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  refugees  from  Flanders  as 
well  as  France  had  been  coming  over  in 
larger  or  smaller  numbers.  The  con¬ 
temporary  growth  of  Protestant  opinion 
and  the  great  progress  of  what  was  then 
called  Low  Church  and  Whig  opinion  in 
England  from  after  the  time  of  the 
Revocation  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Ministry  of  Walpole  is  not  to  be  discon¬ 
nected  entirely  from  the  results  of  this 
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foreign  invasion.  Here  and  elsewhere 
abroad  the  Huguenot  element  has  long 
been  thoroughly  absorbed ;  in  their 
native  country  their  voice,  such  as  it  is, 
seems  to  be  given  for  the  Moderate 
Republicans  in  general.  There  arc  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  against  their  support  of 
either  Conservatives  or  Radicals.  Still 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
their  traditional  attitude  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  late  elections.  The  disestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Church  would  be  a  blow 


to  them,  as  well  as  to  their  ancient 
enemy  ;  for  their  pastors  also  are  State 
paid,  and  threats  of  Disestablishment, 
whether  in  France  or  England,  may  make 
Churchmen  acquainted  with  strange  bed¬ 
fellows.  In  the  department  of  Gard  the 
first  ballot  on  October  4  was  indecisive  ; 
but  in  the  Loz^re  adjoining,  where  the 
Reformed  also  linger,  the  Conservative 
list  was  carried  in  its  entirety. — Satur¬ 
day  Review. 


GRACE. 


Amongst  the  many  ambiguities  of 
English  speech,  probably  there  is  none 
of  a  more  perplexing  kind  than  that 
which  allows  us  but  one  word  to  express 
gracefulness,  and  the  grace  granted  to 
the  heart  of  man.  In  both  senses,  we 
suppose  that  grace  was  originally  a  re¬ 
ligious  word  ;  but  the  religion  of  the 
old  pagan  world  regarded  gracefulness 
as  the  highest  of  divine  gifts,  while  the 
deeper  religion  which  supplanted  pagan¬ 
ism  perceived  that  that  which  gives 
grace  to  human  gestures  and  actions  is 
often  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder  from 
that  which  excludes  the  spirit  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  binds  man  to  the  higher  world 
for  which  he  is  destined.  Still,  there  is 
something  strange  in  the  strict  limitation 
of  grace  in  its  lower  sense, — in  the  sense 
of  gracefulness — to  superficial  beauties 
which  at  heart  we  are  disposed  to  de¬ 
preciate  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  most  admire  them.  Take  the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  a  quality  of 
poetry.  Do  we  really  regard  “  grace¬ 
ful  ”  as  a  term  of  praise  when  we  apply 
it  to  verse  ?  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
first-rate  judge,  a  most  skilful  and 
happy  composer  of  our  own  day,  giving 
us  this  line  as  the  true  interpretation  of 
womanly  grace, — "  It  was  all  that  was 
graceful,  intangible,  light.”  Apply  that 
to  any  poem  worthy  of  any  great  poet  at 
his  best,  and  would  he  be  content  with 
such  praise  ?  Would  he  not  feel  that 
the  limitation  of  the  praise  was  far  more 
emphatic  than  the  praise  itself  ?  Do  we 
mean  by  grace,  when  we  attribute  it  to 
poetic  work,  anything  beyond  what 
'pleases  us  by  its  airy,  transient,  almost 
impalpable  harmony  of  effect ;  and  not 


only  ■  so,  but  does  not  the  word  rather 
suggest  to  us  what  is  essentially  defi¬ 
cient  in  strength  and  durability, — some¬ 
thing  mutable,  evanescent,  and  that  wins 
rather  by  ease  and  happy  modulation  of 
tone  or  form,  than  by  its  intrinsic  virtue  ? 
Yet  grace,  in  the  higher  sense,  in  the 
theologic  sense,  is  the  security  for  all 
that  is  strongest  and  most  durable, — is, 
indeed,  that  without  which  nothing  can 
be  strong  or  durable  at  all,  being,  as  it 
is,  the  moulding  power  whereby  man  is 
really  transfigured  into  the  higher  nature 
of  the  divine  and  the  immutable.  How 
is  it  that  the  same  word  in  its  different 
significations  should  represent  both  that 
which  is  most  accidental  and  that  which 
is  most  essential,  that  which  is  most 
mutable  and  that  which  is  most  con¬ 
stant,  that  which  is  most  intangible  and 
that  which  is  most  real  ? 

We  suppose  the  reason  to  be  that  in 
each-case  alike  the  quality  which  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  word  ”  grace”  is  known 
to  be  absolutely  involuntary,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  beyond  the  reach  of  effort.  No 
clumsy  person,  whether  clumsy  in  mind 
or  clumsy  in  body,  ever  yet  acquired 
grace  for  himself,  though  he  may,  per¬ 
haps,  have  reduced  his  clumsiness  to  a 
minimum.  And  no  graceless  person, 
with  all  his  striving,  ever  wrested  divine 
grace  for  himself  by  any  efforts  of  his 
own,  though  he  may  have  received  it,  if 
he  were  humble  enough  in  spirit,  as  the 
reward  of  humility  and  obedience.  Thus 
the  two  kinds  of  grace  resemble  each 
other  in  being,  when  given,  absolutely 
spontaneous,  absolutely  independent  of 
painstaking  efforts.  Again,  not  only 
are  both  kinds  of  grace  beyond  the  ac* 
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quisition  of  effort,  however  painstaking, 
but  both,  in  their  very  different  spheres, 
produce  the  same  effect  of  harmonising 
all  the  movements  that  are  within  their 
influence.  Grace  uf  body  harmonises 
every  gesture  so  as  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  expression  of  the  countenance. 
Grace  of  mind  gives  singleness  of  effect 
to  a  great  variety  of  different  expres¬ 
sions,  where  we  might  have  expected 
dispersed  and  inconsistent  traits.  Grace 
of  spirit  brings  all  the  motives  into  sub¬ 
jection  to  one  ruling  and  assimilating 
purpose.  Here,  for  instance,  in  a 
volume  of  very  graceful  society-poems, 
is  a  playful  picture  of  grace  of  mind,  in 
which,  perhaps,  deeper  touches  imply¬ 
ing  the  higher  kind  of  grace  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  absent : 

The  CuRk's  Progress.* 

Monsieur  the  Curi  down  the  street 
Comes  with  his  kind  old  face, — 

With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling 
hair. 

And  his  green  umbrella-case. 

You  may  see  him  pass  by  the  little  “  Grande 
Place,” 

And  the  tiny  ”H6ul-dt-  Ville," 

He  smiles  as  he  goes  to  the  /entiste  Rose, 
And  the  pompier  Thtephile. 

He  turns,  as  a  rule,  through  the  “  Marckd  ” 
cool. 

Where  the  noisy  fish-wives  call  ; 

And  his  compliment  pays  to  the  "belle 
Thdrise'  ’ 

As  she  knits  in  her  dusky  stall. 

There’s  a  letter  to  drop  at  the  locksmith’s  shop. 
And  Toto,  the  locksmith’s  niece. 

Has  jubilant  hopes,  for  the  Cure  gropes 
In  his  tails  for  a  pain  d'/pice. 

There’s  a  little  dispute  with  a  merchant  of 
fruit 

Who  is  said  to  be  heterodox. 

That  will  ended  be  with  a  “  Ma  foi,  oui 
And  a  pinch  from  the  Curb's  box. 

There  is  also  a  word  that  no  one  heard 
To  the  furrier’s  daughter  Lou  ; 

And  a  pale  cheek  fed  with  a  flickering  red, 
And  a  “  Bon  Dieu  garde  M'sieu  !” 

But  a  grander  way  for  the  “  Sous-Pr//el," 
And  a  bow  for  Ma’am’selle  Anne  ; 

And  a  mock  ”  off-hat”  to  the  Notary's  cat, 
And  a  nod  to  the  Sacristan  : — 


*  At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre.  By  Austin  Dob¬ 
son.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 


For  ever  through  life  the  Cur6  goes 
With  a  smile  on  his  kind  old  face-^ 

With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling 
hair. 

And  his  green  umbrella-case. 

Here  is  a  picture,  as  graceful  as  it  is 
playful,  of  the  mind  which  is  kindly  to 
its  very  depths,  so  kindly  that  all  the 
actions  it  originates  are  in  harmony 
with  the  wish  to  make  others  happy.  In 
the  same  sense,  we  should  say  that  there 
is  no  grace  in  any  of  our  modern  poets 
or  writers  so  perfect  as  the  grace  of 
Goldsmith,  whose  conceptions,  whether 
humorous  or  pathetic,  seem  to  be  per¬ 
meated  by  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy 
that  subdues  and  mellows  the  whole, 
and  gives  it  its  well-marked  effect  of 
moral  grace. 

What  we  want,  however,  to  insist  on 
is  the  connection  between  the  meaning 
of  grace  in  its  lowest  sense  of  mere 
beauty  or  harmony  of  life  and  move¬ 
ment,  with  its  meaning  in  that  highest 
sense  in  which  it  implies  a  definite 
divine  gift,  a  heart  overruled  by  an  in¬ 
fluence  higher  than  its  own.  Grace,  in 
the  former  sense,  usually  implies  some¬ 
thing  rather  superficial  in  its  character, 
something  that  is  due  to  the  harmonious 
proportion  of  the  various  powers,  rather 
than  to  any  nobility  of  spirit  that  moves 
in  them.  Grace,  in  the  latter  sense,  al¬ 
ways  means  that  which  transfigures  and 
harmonises  man  from  a  source  that  is 
above  man,  and,  therefore,  from  a 
source  that  corresponds  much  more 
closely  with  the  higher  elements  of 
man's  nature  than  with  the  lower 
elements.  .And  yet  how  closely  the  two 
kinds  of  grace  are  associated  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment,  if  we  take  the  highest 
specimens  we  can  find  of  grace  in 
literary  style, — grace  like  that  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson’s  delicate  verses,  with 
such  grace  as  the  grace  of  Bacon’s 
noblest  passages,  or  Ruskin’s,  or  New¬ 
man's,  or  the  grace  of  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  especially  takes  the  mind 
by  its  spiritual  harmonies.  The  light¬ 
ness  and  ease  of  movement  which  always 
belongs  to  grace  in  the  lowest  sense, 
belongs  also,  though  in  a  region  where 
lightness  and  ease  of  movement  would 
seem  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  what  we  would 
venture  to  call  divine  grace.  Take  such 
a  sentence,  for  instance,  as  this  of 
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Bacon’s  : — “  Prosperity  is  the  blessing 
of  the  Old  Testament,  adversity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  new,  which  carrieth  the 
greater  benediction  and  the  clearer 
revelation  of  God’s  favor.  Yet  even  in 
the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to 
David’s  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many 
hearselike  airs  as  carols.  And  the  pencil 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  labored  more  in 
describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the 
felicities  of  Solomon.”  Here  we  have 
grace  of  style  in  a  far,higher  sense  than 
that  which  denotes  mere  lightness  and 
ease  of  movement,  or  mere  harmony  be¬ 
tween  thought  and  word.  It  implies 
also  a  consent  and  concurrence  of 
Bacon’s  own  soul  with  the  greater  reali¬ 
ties  behind  Nature, — a  consent  and  con¬ 
currence  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
attribute  to  the  overmastering  power  of 
divine  grace.  Or  take  Mr.  Ruskin: — 
”  Even  among  our  own  hills  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Cumberland,  though  often  too 
barren  to  be  perfectly  beautiful,  and  al¬ 
ways  too  low  to  be  perfectly  sublime,  it 
is  strange  how  many  deep  sources  of 
delight  are  gathered  into  the  compass  of 
their  glens  and  vales  ;  and  how,  down 
to  the  most  secret  cluster  of  their  far¬ 
away  flowers,  and  the  idlest  leap  of  their 
straying  streamlets,  the  whole  heart  of 
Nature  seems  thirsting  to  give,  and  still 
to  give,  shedding  forth  her  everlasting 
beneficence  with  a  profusion  so  patient, 
so  passionate,  that  our  utmost  observ¬ 
ance  ^nd  thankfulness  are  but,  at  best, 
neglect  of  her  nobleness,  and  apathy  to 
her  love.”  There,  surely,  you  have  a 
grace  which  endeavors  to  kindle  our 
gratitude  rather  than  to  excite  our  ad¬ 
miration,  and  which  yet  excites  our 
admiration  also  by  its  gracefulness,  even 
while  it  effects  its  deeper  purpose.  Or, 
take  again  the  celebrated  passage  in 
which  Newman  descants  on  the  marvels 
of  music  and  the  wonder  of  their  evolu¬ 
tion  out  of  elements  apparently  so  crude 
and  simple, — and  insists  that  to  analyse 
so  much  into  so  little  is  to  explain  away 
the  mystery,  not  to  explain  it : — “  There 
are  seven  notes  in  the  scale  ;  make  them 
fourteen,  yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for 
so  vast  an  enterprise  !  What  science 
brings  so  much  out  of  so  little  ?  Out  of 
what  poor  elements  does  some  great 
master  in  it  create  his  new  world ! 
Shall  we  say  that  all  this  exuberant  in¬ 
ventiveness  is  a  mere  ingenuity  or  trick 


of  art,  like  some  game  or  fashion  of  the 
day,  without  reality,  without  meaning  ? 
We  may  do  so,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall 
also  assert  the  science  of  theology  to  be 
a  matter  of  words  ;  yet  as  there  is  a  di¬ 
vinity  in  the  theology  of  the  Church 
which  those  who  feel  cannot  communi¬ 
cate,  so  is  there  also  in  the  wonderful 
creation  of  sublimity  and  beauty  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  To  many  men 
the  very  names  which  the  science  em¬ 
ploys  are  utterly  incomprehensible.  To 
speak  of  an  idea  or  a  subject  seems  to 
be  fanciful  or  trifling  ;  to  speak  of  the 
views  which  it  opens  upon  us  to  be  child¬ 
ish  extravagance  ;  yet  is  it  possible  that 
that  inexhaustible  evolution  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  notes,  so  rich  yet  so  simple,  so 
intricate  yet  so  regulated,  so  various 
yet  so  majestic,  should  be  a  mere  sound 
which  is  gone  and  perishes  ?  Can  it  be 
that  these  mysterious  stirrings  of  heart, 
and  keen  emotions,  and  strange  yearn¬ 
ings  after  we  know  not  what,  and  awful 
impressions  from  we  know  not  whence, 
should  be  wrought  in  us  by  what  is  un¬ 
substantial,  and  comes  and  goes,  and 
begins  and  ends  in  itself  ?  It  is  not  so  ; 
it  cannot  be.  No  ;  they  have  escaped 
from  some  higher  sphere  ;  they  are  the 
outpourings  of  eternal  harmony  in  the 
medium  of  created  sound  ;  they  are 
echoes  from  our  home  ;  they  are  the 
voice  of  angels,  or  the  magnificat  of 
saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  divine  gov¬ 
ernance,  or  the  divine  attributes;  some¬ 
thing  are  they  besides  themselves  which 
we  cannot  compass,  which  we  cannot 
utter, — though  mortal  man,  and  he  per¬ 
haps  not  otherwise  distinguished  above 
his  fellows,  has  the  gift  of  eliciting 
them.”  The  grace  of  that  passage 
surely  is  grace  in  a  very  different  sense 
of  the  word  from  that  in  which  we  apply 
it  to  a  graceful  gesture  or  a  graceful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  thanks.  It  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  which  the  harmonies  seem  to  be 
as  much  translated  from  some  higher 
sphere,  as  even  the  greatest  choruses  of 
Handel  or  Mendelssohn.  The  grace 
there  is  grace,  surely,  in  the  highest 
sense,  though  it  includes  grace  in  the 
lowest ;  the  grace  of  the  modulation  is 
lost  in  the  grace  of  the  thought ;  the 
grace  of  the  thought  is  absorbed  in  the 
grace  of  the  feeling  ;  and  the  grace  of  the 
feeling  is  a  mere  effluence  of  that  higher 
influence  which  attuned  the  feeling  to  its 
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own  movements.  Or,  to  pass  from 
prose  to  poetry,  who  does  not  feel  that 
such  lines  as  these  of  Henry  Vaughan’s, 
though  full  of  grace  in  the  weaker  sense 
of  gracefulness,  are  still  fuller  of  grace 
in  that  deeper  sense  which  we  ascribe  to 
the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  letters  of 
St.  Paul: — 

“They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light, 
And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here  ; 

Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear, 

“  It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast 
Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove. 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is 
drest 

After  the  sun’s  remove. 

“  I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 
Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days  ; 

My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Merc  glimmering  and  decays. 


*'  O  holy  hope  and  high  humility, — 

High  as  the  Heavens  above  ! 

These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed 
them  me 

To  kindle  my  cold  love.’’ 

Surely  we  see  there  the  link  between 
that  poorer  grace  which  is  merely  grace¬ 
fulness,  and  the  grace  which  is  a  divine 
gift,  and  a  divine  gift,  moreover,  which 
so  takes  command  of  the  mind  as  to 
weave  all  its  thoughts  and  feelings  into 
the  context  of  some  sweet  and  rich 
harmony.  'It  is  no  accident  of  language 
which  connects  so  strangely  the  harmony 
of  gesture  or  motion  with  a  deeper  and 
richer  harmony  of  moral  temper  and 
attitude,  such  as  cannot  be  secured  at 
all  for  man  except  by  the  response  of 
his  whole  nature  to  an  influence  shed 
upon  it  from  above. — Spectator. 
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Part  I. 

THE  MYSTERY. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Bianchon, 
to  whom  medical  science  is  indebted  for 
a  noble  theory  of  physiology,  and  who, 
while  still  a  young  man,  secured  a  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  leading  lights  of  the 
world-renowned  £cole  de  Paris,  prac¬ 
tised  surgery  for  many  years  ere  he 
finally  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
medicine.  His  first  tutor  in  the  former 
branch  r  f  the  healing  art  was  one  of  our 
great  French  surgeons,  the  illustrious 
Desplein,  whose  professional  career  may 
be  aptly  likened  to  that  of  a  meteor, 
which  traverses  the  starry  sky,  and  dis¬ 
appears  forever,  leaving  no  trace  of  its 
brilliance  behind  it.  For  even  Desplein’s 
enemies  admit  that  his  method  was  in¬ 
transmissible,  and  perished  with  him. 

Like  all  the  sons  of  genius,  he  had  no 
heirs  ;  his  special  gifts  were  born  with 
him,  and  with  him  they  died.  Indeed, 
the  glory  of  the  great  surgeon  resembles 
that  of  the  great  actor,  which  lives  only 
while  he  lives  to  tread  the  stage,  and 
dwindles  to  a  mere  tradition  when  he 
departs.  Actors  and  surgeons,  like 
those  great  singers  and  virtuosi  whose 
brilliant  execution  decuples  the  power 
of  music,  are,  each  and  all  of  them,  the 
heroes  of  an  hour,  Desplein’s  fate  is  a 


striking  proof  of  this  similarity  between 
the  destinies  of  these  transitory  geniuses. 
His  name,  yesterday  so  celebrated,  to¬ 
day  well-nigh  forgotten,  will  henceforth 
be  unknown  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  speciality.  And,  in  truth,  excep¬ 
tional.  indeed,  must  be  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  reputation  of  a  savant 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  science, 
and  finds  a  place  in  the  general  history 
of  mankind.  But  did  Desplein  possess 
that  encyclopedic  knowledge  which 
renders  a  man  the  voice  or  the  figure  of 
his  age  ?  Desplein  was  endowed  with 
a  superhuman  sweep  and  depth  of  vis¬ 
ion.  An  intuition,  native  or  acquired, 
enabled  him  to  read  the  patient  and  his 
malady  through  and  through,  to  seize 
the  diagnostics  peculiar  to  the  individual, 
and  to  determine  the  very  hour,  nay, 
the  very  moment,  when — atmospherical 
and  temperamental  influences  duly  con¬ 
sidered  and  allowed  for — any  given 
operation  ought  to  be  performed.  How 
did  he -contrive  thus  to  keep  step  with 
Nature  ?  Was  it  that  he  had  studied 
the  constantly  proceeding  combination 
of  the  living  organism  with  those  elemen¬ 
tary  materials  which  man  receives  from 
the  air  and  from  the  earth,  and  works 
up  into  the  form  peculiar  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  ?  Or  did  he  xely  upon  that 
powerful  process  of  deduction  and 
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analogy  which  was  the  special  feature 
of  Cuvier’s  intellect  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Desplein  had  succeeded  in  making  him¬ 
self  the  confidant  of  the  flesh,  and 
learned  to  decipher  its  future  and  its 
past,  from  the  aspect  of  its  present  con¬ 
dition.  But  was  he,  like  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  and  Aristotle,  the  living  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  learning  of  his  time  ?  Did 
he  lead  the  whole  school  of  followers 
towards  new  and  undiscovered  worlds  ? 
No.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  perpetual  observer  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  human  body  was  familiar  with 
the  old-world  science  of  “  magism  ”  — 
in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  the 
elements  in  a  state  of  fusion,  of  the 
sources  of  life,  of  life  antecedent  to  life, 
of  incipient  or  germinal  existence, — it 
must  in  justice  be  confessed  that  he 
was,  unfortunately,  the  very  embodi¬ 
ment  of  personality  ;  and  the  egotism 
which  isolated  him  during  his  life-time 
is  now  the  assassin  of  his  renown.  The 
sonorous  statue  which  trumpets  to  the 
Future  the  secrets  which  genius  succeeds 
in  wringing  from  its  womb,  is  wanting 
to  the  grave  of  Desplein. 

Perhaps,  however,  Desplein’s  talent 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  beliefs,  and  con¬ 
sequently  mortal.  To  him  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere  was  a  generative  envelope  ; 
he  regarded  the  earth  as  an  egg,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  shell ;  and  being  unable 
to  determine  whether  the  egg  had  come 
before  the  hen,  or  the  hen  before  the 
egg,  he  declined  to  believe  either  in  bird 
or  egg.  That  there  was  an  animal  an¬ 
terior  to  man,  or  a  spirit  that  survived 
him, — both  these  propositions  he  met 
with  a  blank  denial.  He  was  not  a 
sceptic,  he  had  no  doubts  upon  the 
point — he  was  sure.  His  atheism  was 
perfectly  pure  and  frank,  like  that  of 
many  savants— ixom  a  strictly  moral 
point  of  view,  as  worthy  folks  as  ever 
stepped  ;  but  invincibly  atheistic,  atheis¬ 
tic  to  a  degree  beyond  the  conception  of 
really  religious  people.  Accustomed 
from  his  earliest  youth  upwards,  as  he 
had  been,  to  dissect  the  being  of  beings, 
before  life,  in  life,  and  after  life,  and  to 
probe  its  every  organ  and  apparatus, 
without  discovering  the  one  inseparable 
soul  which  is  the  indispensable  basis  of 
religious  theory,  he  had  naturally,  if  not 
inevitably,  fallen  into  this  attitude  of 
dogmatic  atheism.  That  which  his  knife 
Nbw  Sbubs.— Vol.  XLIII.,  No.  x 
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could  and  did  reveal  to  him  was  a  brain- 
centre,  a  nerve-centre,  and  an  aero-san¬ 
guine  centre  ;  of  which  the  first  two 
supplement  one  another  so  effectually 
that,  as  Desplein  learned,  from  personal 
experience,  during  the  last  forty-eight 
hours  of  his  existence,  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  hearing, 
nor  that  of  sight  to  seeing — the  solar 
plexus  undoubtedly  being  capable  of 
acting  as  their  substitute.  Hence  Des¬ 
plein,  finding  that  man  is  endowed  with 
two  souls,  buttressed  his  atheism  with 
this  fact  (although  it  in  no  way  affects  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  God),  and 
died  impenitent — at  least  so  common 
rumor  runs — like  many  highly  gifted 
men,  who,  nevertheless,  may,  perhaps, 
find  mercy  with  their  Maker. 

The  life  of  this  great  man  was  marked 
by  many  “  littlenesses  ” — if  one  must 
adopt  the  language  of  the  foes  who  en¬ 
viously  sought  to  diminish  his  reputa¬ 
tion — but  “seeming  contradictions” 
would  be  a  more  becoming  phrase. 
Ever  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  in¬ 
fluence  superior  minds,  the  envious 
and  the  foolish  promptly  seize  upon 
any  superficial  inconsistency  in  their 
conduct,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  an  in¬ 
dictment,  on  which  they  are  condemned 
out  of  hand.  Even  if  the  measures 
thus  attacked  should  subsequently  be 
crowned  with  success,  some  portion, 
however  slight,  of  the  original  calumnies 
will  be  sure  to  cling.  Thus,  in  our 
days,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  blamed 
by  his  contemporaries,  when  he  would 
have  overshadowed  England  with  the 
pinions  of  his  eagle.  It  needed  1822 
and  St.  Helena  to  explain  1804  and  the 
gun-boats  of  Boulogne. 

As  no  one  could  assail  Desplein’s 
professional  reputation  with  the  slightest 
chance  of  success,  his  enemies  fell  foul 
of  his  character — singling  out  for  special 
attack  his  whims  and  oddities,  which 
really  amounted  to  no  more  than  that 
which  the  English  term  eccentricity.  At 
times  superbly  clad  as  Crebillon,  the 
tragedian,  himself,  Desplein  would  sud¬ 
denly  affect  the  most  exaggerated  negli¬ 
gence  in  his  apparel.  Now  he  would  be 
seen  in  a  carriage,  now  on  foot.  Alter¬ 
nately  brusque  and  affable,  outwardly 
grinding  and  grasping,  while  inwardly 
prepared  to  lay  his  whole  fortune  at  the 
feet  of  his  exiled  Sovereign — who,  in- 
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deed,  once  did  him  the  honor  to  borrow 
it  for  a  time — no  man  ever  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  many  conflicting  judgments. 
Although  quite  capable  of  presenting 
himself  at  the  Tuileries  with  a  Prayer- 
book  in  his  pocket,  and  slyly  slipping  it 
out,  in  the  hope  that  his  assumed  piety 
would  procure  him  the  bit  of  black  rib¬ 
bon*  which  no  doctor  ought  to  covet, 
he  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  thorough- 
paced  a  scoffer  as  ever  breathed.  His 
contempt  for  mankind,  after  having  ob¬ 
served  'it  both  from  above  and  from 
below,  and  watched  it  when  engaged, 
free  from  all  disguise,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  alike  of  the  most  solemn  and  the 
most  trivial  acts  of  existence,  was  pro¬ 
found  and  immeasurable.  In  the  case 
of  many  great  men,  it  will  be  found  that 
their  qualities  go  hand  in  hand.  If, 
among  these  giants,  one  presents  him¬ 
self  having  more  talent  than  wit,  even 
he  will  have  more  wit  than  the  man  who 
is  distinguished  above  his  fellows  for 
that  quality.  Genius  of  any  kind  implies 
mental  vision.  This  perceptive  faculty 
may  be  specially  directed  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  subject  ;  but  the  eye  that  sees 
the  tlower  can  see  the  sun.  The  phy¬ 
sician  who  heard  the  diplomatist,  whose 
life  he  had  saved,  exclaiming,  “  How  is 
the  Bmperor?”  and  remarked,  “the 
courtier  returns ;  the  man  will  soon 
follow  ’’ — this  man  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  surgeon  or  physician — he 
was  prodigiously  witty  into  the  bargain. 
In  like  manner,  the  patient  and  assiduous 
student  of  mankind  will  sanction  the 
lofty  pretensions  of  Desplein,  and  will 
deem  him,  as  he  deemed  himself,  to 
have  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  minis¬ 
ter,  potentially  as  great  as  the  actual 
surgeon. 

Among  the  many  enigmas  which  Des- 
plein’s  life  presented  to  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  have  chosen  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  not  merely  because 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but  also 
because  the  solution  will  be  found 
toward  the  close  of  the  narrative,  and 
will  vindicate  his  memory  from  certain 
unjust  aspersions. 

Among  all  Desplein's  hospitable 
pupils,  Horace  Bianchon  was  one  of  his 
greatest  favorites.  Before  he  became  a 

*  The  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  was 
attached  to  a  black  ribbon. 


resident  student  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu, 
Bianchon  had  been  an  ordinary  medical 
student,  and  had  lodged  in  a  miserable 
boarding-house,  situated  in  the  Quartier 
Latin,  and  known  as  “La  Maison 
Vauquer.”  There  the  poor  young 
fellow  had  undergone  the  trials  of  that 
pinching  poverty  which  is,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  crucible,  whence  men  of  genuine 
talent  issue  pure  and  incorruptible  as 
flawless  diamonds,  which  no  blow  can 
damage.  Tested  by  the  fierce  fire  of 
their  unchained  passions,  their  integrity 
acquires  a  solidity  which  no  subsequent 
temptation  can  destroy.  The  incessant 
toil,  by  means  of  which  they  seek  to 
curb  their  gnawing  appetites,  prepares 
and  fits  them  for  the  struggles  in  which 
genius  is  ever  called  upon  to  engage. 
Horace,  then,  was  an  upright  lad,  alto¬ 
gether  incapable  of  swerving  from  the 
path  of  honor  ;  a  lad  of  few  words  and 
prompt  deeds,  ready  to  pawn  his  coat, 
or  to  sit  up  day  and  night,  to  serve  a 
friend.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  those 
friends  who  never  trouble  themselves  to 
think  whether  their  services  will  be 
repaid  ;  feeling  sure  that,  at  a  pinch, 
they  will  receive  more  than  they  have 
given.  He  had  succeeded  in  inspiring 
almost  all  his  companions  with  that  kind 
of  respect  which  unassuming  virtue 
hardly  ever  fails  to  command.  Many 
of  them  even  feared  his  censure.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  was  perfectly  free  from  prig¬ 
gishness.  There  was  not  a  single  touch 
of  the  puritan  or  the  parson  about  him. 
He  could  even  season  a  bit  of  advice 
with  a  good  round  oath  or  two,  and  was 
always  willing  to  join  in  any  jollification 
that  was  agate.  An  agreeable  com¬ 
panion,  as  free  from  prudery  as  any 
guardsman,  frank  and  straightforward 
as-— no,  not  as  a  sailor,  fur  your  sailor 
of  to-day  is  as  wily  and  wary  as  a  veteran 
ambassador — but  as  a  brave  young  chap, 
who  has  no  secrets  to  conceal,  and  has 
never  done  anything  to  be  ashamed  of, 
Horace  paced  along  with  head  erect  and 
smiling  face.  To  sum  up  in  one  word, 
he  was  the  Pylades  of  more  than  one 
Orestes — the  ancient  Furies,  of  course, 
being  represented — and  very  faithfully 
and  adequately  represented— by  the 
modern  dun.  Meantime,  while  thus 
doing  his  best  to  mitigate  the  poverty  of 
others,  he  endured  his  own  with  that 
cheerfulness  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
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the  principal  elements  of  courage  ;  and, 
in  common  with  all  those  who  possess 
nothing,  he  contracted  very  few  debts. 
Sober  as  a  camel,  active  as  a  stag,  he 
was  as  steady  in  his  conduct  as  in  his 
ideas. 

Horace  Bianchon’s  happy  life  began 
on  the  day  when  his  illustrious  teacher 
first  fully  recognised  those  qualities  and 
defects  which  contributed  in  about  equal 
proportions  to  render  Dr.  Horace 
Bianchon  so  thoroughly  dear  to  ail  his 
friends.  When  a  clinical  professor  re¬ 
ceives  a  student  into  his  inner  circle, 
that  student  has  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,”  as  they  say.  And  so  Bianchon 
soon  found.  Desplein  speedily  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  his  wealthy  patients,  by 
talcing  him  with  him  to  their  houses  as  an 
assistant,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
latter  ;  who  not  only  often  received  a 
handsome  gratuity,  but  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  familiarised  himself  with 
the  ways  and  doings  of  the  Parisian 
world,  which,  at  the  first  blush,  seems 
to  the  provincial  mind  to  be  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  mystery.  In  addition  to 
this,  Desplein  allowed  his  young  pupil 
to  be  present  at  his  consultations,  and 
employed  him  as  occasion  served  ;  and 
if  a  rich  patient  wanted  some  one  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  seaside,  Bianchon 
was  the  person  selected  for  the  purpose. 
In  short,  Desplein  did  his  utmost  to  push 
his  pet  pupil,  and  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  connection  for  him.  Meanwhile, 
naturally  enough,  as  time  progressed, 
the  rich  and  famous  surgeon,  and  the 
obscure  and  poverty-stricken  student, 
became  great  cronies.  The  former  had 
now  few  or  no  secrets  from  the  latter, 
who  thus  came  thoroughly  to  under- 
s'and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man,  whose  temperament  seemed  to 
partake  in  about  equal  proportions  of 
that  of  the  lion  and  the  bull,*  and  who 
'ultimately  died — as  men  of  such  tem¬ 
perament  are  apt  to  die — of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart.  Need  it  be  said  that 
among  the  first  secrets  which  the  pupil 
learned  as  this  intimacy  ripened,  were 
his  master's  political  ambition,  and  his 
profoundly  atheistical  creed,  if  creed  it 
can  be  called. 

*  Balzac  would  seem  to  have  endowed  the 
imaginary  Desplein  with  Dupuyiren’s  morale 
and  Thinin’s  physique.  See  Dr.  Williams’s 
'  Memoirs  of  Life  and  Work.” 


One  day  Bianchon  happened  to  men¬ 
tion  to  Desplein  the  case  of  a  poor 
water-carrier  in  the  Quartier  Saint- 
Jacques,  who  was  suffering  from  a  terri* 
ble  disease  brought  on  by  want  and  over¬ 
work.  The  poor  fellow — an  Auvergnat 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course — had  eaten 
nothing  better  than  potatoes  during  the 
long  and  severe  winter  of  1821.  On 
hearing  this  story,  what  must  the  cele¬ 
brated  surgeon  do  but,  neglecting  all  his 
other  patients,  drive  off  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  tear,  followed  by  Bianchon, 
to  the  poor  man’s  house,  and  personally 
superintend  his  removal  to  the  hospital, 
founded,  in  the  f  aubourg  Saint-Denis, 
by  the  famous  Dubois  ?  Thither,  too, 
he  went  day  after  day,  until  the  patient 
was  finally  cured  and  discharged,  where¬ 
upon  Desplein — the  sordidly  avaricious 
Desplein — bought  him  a  horse  and 
water-cart,  to  set  him  up  in  his  trade. 
Now  this  poor  Auvergnat  was,  as  we 
say,  '‘quite  a  character.”  One  of  his 
friends  falls  ill.  Forthwith  he  brings 
him  to  Desplein,  exclaiming,  with  an 
effusion  of  gratitude,  ”  I  couldn’t  abear 
the  thought  of  his  going  to  any  one  else.  ” 
Utter  boor  as  he  was,*  Desplein  grasped 
the  water-carrier’s  hand  and  said, 
”  Bring  them  all  to  me — every  man-jack 
of  them  ;’*  and  he  had  this  second  son 
of  the  Cantal  conveyed  to  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  and  devoted  the  greatest  possible 
attention  to  him.  Now  true  it  is  that 
Bianchon  had  oftentimes  observed  that 
his  patron  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  a 
predilection  for  Auvergnats  in  general, 
and  particularly  for  such  of  them  as  were 
water  carriers  by  trade  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  Desplein  always  took 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  his  Hotel-Dieu 
cases,  his  pupil  saw  nothing  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  his  careful  treatment  of 
this  particular  case. 

Soon  afterward,  however,  an  event 
befell  which  could  hardly  fail  to  excite 
Bianchon’v  astonishment  and  curiosity. 
As  he  W4s  crossing  the  Place  Saint- 
Sulpice,  one  morning  at  about  nine 
o’clock,  whom  should  he  see  but  his 
celebrated  master — who  at  this  time 
never  stirred  an  inch  beyond  ihe 
threshold  without  his  carriage — stealing 

*  Dupuytren  nearly  snapped  Dr.  Williams’s 
head  off  ior  expressing  a  desire  to  be  called 
by  his  right  name,  **  Hlasius,”  instead  of,  as 
Dupuytren  would  have  it,  Blaise. 
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on  foot  down  the  Rue  du  Petit-Lion, 
and  sneaking  into  the  church  of  Saint- 
Sulpice,  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  low  pot¬ 
house  ?  Of  course  the  sceptical  pupil 
of  a  more  than  sceptical  master  glides 
into  the  sacred  building  after  him  ;  and 
there  what  does  he  behold  ?  Desplein 
the  atheist,  Desplein  the  pitiless  foe  of 
the  angels — for  why  ?  they  offer  nothing 
for  the  bistoury  to  cut  at,  they  cannot 
suffer  from  fistula  or  gastritis — Desplein 
the  insatiable  inquirer^  humbly  kneeling 
on  his  bended  knees  ;  and  where  ?  In 
the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  all 
other  spots  in  the  church  !  and  listening 
to  a  Mass,  and  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  service,  and  giving  an  alms  for  the 
poor,  and  looking  all  the  while  as  serious 
as  if  he  were  conducting  an  operation. 

»  “  Well,  wonders  will  never  cease  !’' 
exclaimed  Bianchon,  uttering  a  strictly 
professional  but  somewhat  blasphemous 
jest,  which  we  suppress.  “  Now,  if  it 
had  been  the  F^te-Dieu,  and  I  had  seen 
him  holding  one  of  the  tassels  of  the 
canopy,  I  should  merely  have  laughed 
at  his  ambitious  hypocrisy  ;  but  here, 
alone,  at  this  time  in  the  morning,  with 
no  one  to  witness  his  devotion  !  It  is 
enough  to  give  any  one  pause  !” 

Not  wishing  to  appear  to  be  playing 
the  spy  upon  the  principal  surgeon  of 
the  H6tel-Dieu,  Bianchon  turned  upon 
his  heel  and  left  the  church.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  that  Desplein  invited 
his  pupil  to  dine  with  him  that  very  day 
at  the  Trois-Fr^res  ;  and  there,  “  over 
he  walnuts  and  the  wine,”  Bianchon 
adroitly  managed  to  turn  the  Conversa¬ 
tion  on  to  the  subject  of  the  Mass,  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  characterise  as  a 
mummery  and  a  farce. 

“  A  farce,”  grunted  Desplein,  “  which 
has  cost  Christendom  more  bloodshed 
than  all  Napoleon’s  battles  and  Brous- 
sais's  leeches  !  The  Mass  is  a  popish 
invention  dating  only  from  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  based  Hoc  est  corpus. 

What  torrents  of  blood  were  spilt  in  the 
endeavor  to  establish  the  Fete-Dieu,  the 
institution  of  which  the  Roman  Curia 
regarded  as  a  trophy  commemorative  of 
its  triumph  in  the  matter  of  the  Real 
Presence  !  The  wars  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  and  the  Albigenses  were  the 
tail-end  of  this  affair.  The  Waldenses 
and  the  Albigenses  refused  to  recognise 
this  innovat  on.” 


And  having  once  launched  out  upon 
this  theme,  Desplein  gave  full  rein  to 
his  atheistical  rerrr,  and  poured  forth 
an  interminable  stream  of  Voltairian 
pleasantries,  or  to  be  more  strictly  ac¬ 
curate,  a  vile  imitation  of  the  Citateur. 

”  Oho  !”  quoth  Bianchon  to  himself, 
”  where  now  is  my  pious  devotee  of  this 
morning  ?”  However,  he  kept  his  mouth 
shut,  and  meanwhile  he  doubted  whether 
it  really  were  his  chief  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Saint-Sulpicc.  Nevertheless, 
had  he  chosen  to  broach  the  subject, 
Desplein  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  tell  him  a  falsehood  ;  they 
knew  each  other  too  well  by  this  time, 
and  had  ere  now  exchanged  ideas  upon 
topics  quite  as  serious,  and  discussed 
systems  de  naturd  rerum,  piercing  them 
with  the  probe,  and  gashing  them  with 
the  scalpel  of  incredulity.  Well,  three 
months  elapsed,  during  which  Bianchon 
allowed  the  matter  to  rest,  although  it 
did  not  escape  his  memory.  However, 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  it  one  day 
happened  that  Bianchon  saw  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  take  hold 
of  Desplein’ s  arm,  and  heard  him  say, 
“  What  on  earth  could  have  taken 
to  Sainl-Sulpice,  my  worthy  master  ?” 

*'  Oh,  I  went  to  see  one  of  the  priests 
who  is  suffering  from  caries  of  the  knee- 
bone,  and  whom  the  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme  did  me  the  honor  to  commend 
to  my  care,”  replied  Desplein. 

'I'he  physician  was  satisfied  with  this 
explanation.  Not  so  Bianchon.  ”  Go 
to  church  to  examine  diseased  knee- 
joints  !  Not  he  !  He  went  there  to 
hear  his  Mass  !”  Such  was  the  student’s 
unspoken  comment. 

Thenceforth  he  resolved  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  Desplein’ s  movements.  He 
succeeded  in  recalling  the  day  and  hour 
when  he  had  caught  the  eminent  surgeon 
entering  Saint-Sulpice,  and  mentally 
vowed  that  at  the  same  hour  on  the 
next  anniversary  of  the  day,  he  would 
pay  another  visit  to  the  church,  to  see 
whether  Desplein  repeated  his.  If  so, 
the  periodicity  of  his  act  of  worship 
would  justify  Bianchon  in  investigating 
the  matter  scientifically  ;  for  the  con¬ 
duct  and  the  convictions  of  such  a  man 
ought  not,  he  felt,  to  be  in  flagrant  con¬ 
tradiction.  When  the  day  and  hour 
arrived,  Bianchon,  who  had  then  ceased 
to  reside  under  Desplein’ s  roof,  was  on 
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the  look-out,  and  sure  enough  he  saw 
the  surgeon's  cab  draw  u^  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  du  Petit-Lion,  and  set  down 
its  master,  who  made  his  way  to  Saint- 
Sulpice  by  the  most  indirect  route,  and 
slinking  along  the  walls,  entered  the 
church  through  one  of  the  side  doors, 
and  proceeded  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  where  he  heard  Mass,  as  before. 
Yes,  Desplein  it  certainly  was  !  Desplein 
the  atheist  at  heart — the  worshipper  by 
hazard-  The  plot  was  thickening.  The 
persistence  of  the  eminent  savant  seri¬ 
ously  complicated  the  whole  affair. 

When  the  Mass  was  over,  and  the 
solitary  worshipper  gone,  Bianchon  went 
up  to  the  sacristan  who  came  to 
“  undress  ”  the  chapel,  and  asked  him 
if  the  gentleman  who  had  just  left  was 
a  regular  attendant. 

“  I  have  been  here  these  twenty 
years,”  replied  the  functionary,  “  and 
during  the  whole  time  Monsieur  Desplein 
has  come  here  once  every  quarter  to 
hear  this  Mass.  It  was  he  who  founded 
it.” 

"  He  found  a  Mass  !”  muttered 
Bianchon,  as  he  withdiew.  ”  Why,  this 
is  as  profound  a  mystery  as  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  itself,  which  alone  is 
enough  to  make  an  infidel  of  any  doc¬ 
tor.  ” 

Part  II. 

THE  EXPLANATION. 

A  LONG  time  elapsed  ere  Bianchon, 
in  spite  of  his  intimacy  with  Desplein, 
found  an  opportunity  of  tackling  him 
upon  this  strange  vagary  of  his.  Meet 
as  they  might,  and  did,  in  consultation 
and  in  society,  it  never  happened  to 
them  to  find  themselves  together  in 
one  of  those  confidential  tUe-h-tetes*  in 
which,  with  foot  on  fender  and  head 
buried  in  the  back  of  a  snug  arm-chair, 
two  friends  tell  each  other  their  secrets. 
At  length,  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Desplein’s  last-recorded  visit  to  Saint- 
Sulpice,  after  July,  1830,  had  come  and 
gone,  and  when  the  populace,  still  in  a 
state  of  revolutionary  ferment,  was  at¬ 
tacking  the  Lambeth  of  Paris,  and,  in¬ 
spired  by  republican  fanaticism,  was 
making  short  work  of  the  gilt  crosses 
that  gleamed  from  the  tops  of  the 

*  This  word  has,  and  needs  no  plural  in 
French.  In  English  it  does,  and  I  have  vent¬ 
ured  to  make  one. 


churches  over  the  vast  wilderness  of 
houses  called  Paris — like  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  over  a  dark  and  troubled  sea — at 
the  very  time  when  Infidelity  was  strut¬ 
ting  through  the  streets  cheek  by  jowl 
with  Rebellion,  then  it  was  that  Bian¬ 
chon  for  the  third  time  caught  Desplein 
in  the  act  of  entering  Saint-Sulpice. 
The  young  physician  followed  his  friend 
— lately  his  master — into  the  church, 
and  sat  down  beside  him,  without  evok¬ 
ing  from  him  any  token  of  recognition, 
or  even  a  gesture  of  surprise.  And 
there  together  they  heard  Mass — the 
Mass  that  Desplein  had  founded. 

”  And  now,”  said  Bianchon,  as  they 
left  the  sacred  building  together  arm-in¬ 
arm,  ”  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  the  reason  of  your  mock  devotion  ? 
Thrice  have  I  caught  you  attending 
Mass  ;  you,  of  all  men  in  the  world  ! 
I  really  must  call  upon  you  to  read  me 
this  riddle,  and  to  explain  this  flagrant 
incongruity  between  your  opinions  and 
your  conduct.  Vou  don’t  believe  in 
God,  and  yet  you  go  to  Mass  !  Dear 
master,  you  owe  me  an  explanation  of 
this  mystery.” 

”  The  explanation  is  simple  enough,” 
replied  Desplein.  ”  Tm  just  like  many 
other  folks  whose  apparent  devotion  is 
a  mere  sham,  and  who  at  bottom  are  as 
thorough-going  atheists  as  you  or  I  can 
possibly  be.”  Then  out  came  a  perfect 
shower  of  epigrams  aimed  at  certain 
politicians  of  the  period,  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  of  whom  may  be  regarded  as  a 
nineteenth-century  edition  of  Molierc’s 
”  Tartufle.”* 

“Oh!  I  know  all  about  that,”  re¬ 
plied  Bianchon  ;  “  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is  why  you  come  hither  to  worship 
on  the  sly,  and  what  induced  you  to 
found  this  Mass  ?” 

“  Well,  well,”  cried  Desplein,  “  I  am 
now  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  I 
haven  l  the  slightest  objection  to  en¬ 
lighten  you  as  to  the  earliest  part  of  my 
career.  ’  ’ 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  eminent  surgeon  uttered  these 
words,  the  two  companions  were  thread¬ 
ing  the  Rue  des  Quatre-Vents — one  of 
the  most  horrible  streets  in  the  Paris  of 
Louis  Philippe.  As  Desplein  ended,  he 

*  This  is  probably  aimed  at  M.  Thiers,  who 
is  reported  to  have  said,  “  Je  ne  suis  pas 
Chretien,  mais  je  suis  Papiste.” 
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energetically  raised  his  hand,  and 
pointed  to  the  sixth  story  of  one  of  a 
row  of  houses— they  looked  more  like 
obelisks— on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  These  houses  are  approached 
by  a  long  and  narrow  passage  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  winding  staircase  dimly  lighted 
by  windows  of  the  kind  termed— and 
very  appropriately  termed— jaurs  de 
souffrance*  The  house  to  which  Des- 
plein  pointed  was  a  jaundiced-looking 
tenement,  the  ground-floor  of  which  was 
a  second-hand  furniture  shop,  and  each 
successive  story  of  which  seemed  to 
harbor  each  its  special  industry,  whose 
only  connecting  link  with  the  remainder 
was  the  poverty  of  him  who  plied  it. 

“  For  two  whole  years  I  lived  up 
there,”  cried  Desplein. 

“  1  know  the  place  well,”  replied  his 
companion.  “  D’Arthez  used  to  live 
there  in  his  time,  and  I  went  there 
nearly  every  day  when  I  was  a  mere  lad. 
In  those  days  it  rejoiced  in  the  nick¬ 
name  of*  Great-man’s-nest.’  But  what 
were  you  going  to  say  ?” 

“  The  Mass  which  I  have  just  heard 
is  intimately  connected  with  certain 
events  which  occurred  when  that  garret 
— which  you  say  was  once  the  home  of 
D'Arthez — sheltered  me  ;  I  mean  that 
one  yonder,  with  the  flower-pot  on 
the  window-sill  and  the  clothes-line 
stretched  across  the  window.  At  start¬ 
ing,  I  had  to  *  rough  it  ’  so  severely,  my 
dear  Bianchon,  that  I  gravely  doubt 
whether  1  should  not  carry  off  the  palm 
of  Parisian  suflferings  from  all  possible 
competitors.  Everything  that  is  to  be 
endured  have  1  endured — hunger,  thirst, 
want  of  money,  want  of  clothes,  even  to 
boots  and  shirts — the  very  hardest  straits 
of  abject  penury.  In  that  *  Great-man’s- 
nest  ’  of  yours — I  should  like  to  go  with 
you  and  have  another  look  at  it  some 
day — I  have  known  what  it  was  to  be 
obliged  to  try  to  blow  a  little  life  into 

*  “  Ancient  lights”  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
English  equivalent.  These  are  windows 
which  the  owner  of  the  neighboring  property 
might  have  blocked  at  any  time  before  the  right 
was  acquired  by  prescription.  Since  ex  hy- 
polkeA,  be  suffered  them  to  exist,  they  are  not 
inaptly  termed,  jours  de  soujfrauee."  But 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case— or  casement 
— they  suffer  very  little  light  to  pass,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  building  in  which  they  exist 
consequently  suffer  from  a  plentiful  lack  of 
light. 


my  poor  Angers  benumbed  with  cold. 
There,  throughout  one  whole  winter  did 
I  toil  away,  wilh  my  head  visibly  steam¬ 
ing,  and  the  breath  which  I  exhaled  as 
palpable  as  that  of  the  horses  in  the 
streets  on  a  frosty  day.  1  am  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  tell  how  and  where  one  Ands  a 
fulcrum  to  enable  one  to  bear  up  against 
such  a  life  as  this.  I  was  alone,  with¬ 
out  a  soul  to  help  me,  without  a  six¬ 
pence  wherewith  to  buy  the  books  I 
needed,  and  to  pay  my  medical-school 
fees.  Friendless  as  1  was,  my  irritable, 
touchy,  restless  disposition  stood  in  the 
way  of  making  any  friends.  Every  one 
wilh  whom  I  came  in  contact  failed  to 
interpret  my  irritability  aright  ;  no  one 
treated  it  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
feverish  impatience  of  one  who  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  force  his  way  upward  from  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder.  To 
you,  however — you  who  know  me  so 
well  that  I  have  no  need  to  ‘  pose  ’  be¬ 
fore  you — I  may  venture  to  say  that  I 
possessed  that  fund  of  good  feeling  and 
lively  sensibility  which  is  the  inalienable 
birthright  of  every  man  who  is  strong 
enough  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
— no  matter  what  tree — after  plunging 
and  floundering  year  after  )ear,  for 
many  a  year,  in  the  deepest  sloughs  of 
poverty.  Beyond  my  inadequate  allow¬ 
ance,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
extracted  either  from  my  friends  or  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  country.  How  did  I  live  at 
this  time  ?  I  breakfasted  on  a  basin  of 
bread  and  milk — the  bread  taken  from 
a  loaf  which  the  baker  in  the  Rue  du 
Petit-Lion  let  me  have  cheap  on  account 
of  its  staleness  :  it  was  always  a  day,  and 
sometimes  two  days,  old.  Thus  the 
cost  of  my  morning  meal  did  not  exceed 
one  penny.  As  for  dinner — I  dined 
only  every  other  day  ;  and  that  at  an 
eating-house  where  the  charge  was 
limited  to  eightpence.  That  makes  Ave- 
pence  a  day  for  food.  Clothes  !  You 
know  as  well  as  I  how  careful  1  had  to 
be  of  coats  and  boots.  I  doubt  whether 
the  treachery  of  a  colleague,  in  after 
life,  affects  one  so  painfully  as  the  sight 
of  a  grinning  hole  in  one's  shoe,  or  the 
sound  of  a  tear  in  the  lining  of  one's 
coat,  did  in  those  early  days.  Water 
was  then  my  only  drink  ;  a  cafi  was  a 
place  which  inspired  me  with  the  pro- 
foundest  respect.  Zoppi’s  seemed  a 
kind  of  Promised  Land  in  which  none 
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but  the  young  Luculli  of  the  Quartier 
Latin  had  any  right  to  set  foot.  In 
passing  by,  I  would  sometimes  ask  my* 
self  whether  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to 
drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  cream  there, 
or  to  play  a  game  of  dominoes.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  imported  into  my  studies  all  the 
rage  with  which  my  poverty  imbued  me. 

I  aimed  at  acquiring  a  store  of  useful 
knowledge,  such  as  would  give  me  an 
immense  personal  value,  which  would 
qualify  me  for  the  position  in  which  I 
should  find  myself  when  I  had  once 
emerged  from  my  obscurity.  I  con¬ 
sumed  more  ‘  midnight  oil  ’  than  bread  ; 
most  assuredly  the  lamp  that  lighted  me 
during  my  long,  laborious  vigils  was  fed 
at  a  greater  expense  than  its  owner. 
My  duel  with  penury  was  protracted  and 
obstinate  ;  and  I  had  no  seconds.  In 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintances  I  found 
not  a  single  soul  to  sympathise  with  me. 
A  student  can  have  no  friends  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  ally  himself  with  a  group 
of  young  fellows,  and  has  money  to 
throw  away  in  tippling  with  them,  and 
frequenting  the  haunts  that  students 
love.  Now,  I  had  nothing  ;  and  where 
is  the  Parisian  who  can  realize  the  fact 
that  nothing  is  nothing  t  Whenever  cir¬ 
cumstances  compelled  me  to  disclose  my 
poverty,  I  was  seized  with  that  peculiar 
nervous  contraction  in  the  throat,  which 
leads  our  patients,  when  they  experi¬ 
ence  the  sensation,  to  imagine  that  they 
feel  a  ball  ascending  from  the  oesophagus 
into  the  larnyx. 

“  In  the  course  of  my  subsequent 
career  I  have  often  come  across  folks 
who — born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  their 
mouths,  and  therefore  never  having 
known  what  it  was  to  want — were  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  this  problem  of  the 
Rule  of  Three  : — A  young  man  :  Crime  :: 
A  crown  piece  :  X.  These  gilded  idiots 
will  say  to  me,  ‘  Why  ever  did  you  run 
into  debt  ?  Why  ever  did  you  contract 
such  onerous  obligations  ?' 

“  They  remind  me  of  the  princess* 
who,  when  told  that  the  people  were 
dying  of  starvation,  naively  inquired, 
*  Why  don’t  they  buy  cake  ?’  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  one  of  those  rich- 
lingsf  who  complain  that  I  charge  too 
much  for  my  operations — yes,  I  should 

*  Marie  Antoinette. 

f  I  know  not  whether  there  is  such  a  word, 
but  there  ought  to  be. 


dearly  like  to  see  one  of  them  turned 
adrift  in  Paris,  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  a  friend  at  his  back,  or  a  farth¬ 
ing’ s-worth  of  credit,  to  shift  for  him¬ 
self  and  work  for  his  living  with  his  ten 
fingers.  What  would  he  do  ?  Whither 
would  he  turn  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of 
hunger  ?  Bianchon,  if  you  have  some¬ 
times  found  me  harsh  and  bitter,  believe 
me,  my  mind  was  then  engaged  in  piling 
up  my  early  hardships  and  sufferings 
upon  the  heap  of  heartlessness  and  sel¬ 
fishness  of  the  existence  of  which  among 
the  upper  classes  I  could  furnish  a  thou¬ 
sand  proofs.  Or  else  I  was  thinking  of 
the  obstacles  which  envy,  jealousy,  and 
calumny,  have  interposed  between  me 
and  success.  At  Paris,  when  certain 
folks  see  you  with  your  foot  in  the  stir¬ 
rup,  up  comes  one  and  tugs  away  at 
your  coat-tails  ;  up  comes  another  and 
unbuckles  your  horse’s  girth,  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  fall  and  break  your  neck  ; 
another  wrenches  off  one  of  the  horse’s 
shoes  ;  another  steals  your  whip.  The 
least  treacherous  of  the  crew  of  traitors 
is  he  who  marches  boldly  up  to  you  and 
fires  a  pistol  in  your  face  point-blank. 
You,  my  good  fellow,  have  talent  enough 
to  learn  for  yourself,  as  you  soon  will, 
the  terrible  and  unceasing  war  that 
mediocrity  wages  against  every  kind  of 
superiority.  Lose  twenty  pounds  at 
cards  this  evening,  to-morrow  you  will 
be  branded  as  a  gambler,  and  your 
dearest  friends  will  go  about  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  you  have  lost  two  thousand 
pounds.  Let  it  be  known  that  you  have 
a  headache,  folks  will  say  you’re  as  mad 
as  a  hatter.  Show  a  touch  of  temper, 
and  you’ll  be  denounced  as  an  unsoci¬ 
able  curmudgeon.  If,  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  head  against  this  battalion  of 
pigmies,  you  gather  up  all  your  strength 
and  deal  one  ‘  swashing  blow,'  your 
most  intimate  friends  wilt  protest  that 
you  want  to  swallow  everybody,  to 
domineer,  and  play  the  tyrant.  In  short, 
your  qualities  will  figure  as  defects,  your 
defects  as  vices,  and  your  virtues  as 
crimes.  If  you  have  saved  a  patient’s 
life,  ’twill  be  said  that  you  have  killed 
him.  Should  he  appear,  and  so  give 
the  lie  to  the  assertion — no  matter  ;  in 
that  case  you  have  cured  him  for  a  time, 
at  the  expense  of  his  future  health  ;  he 
may  be  alive  now,  but  bide  your  time, 
he’ll  be  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  Stumble, 
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rumor  says  that  you’ve  ‘  come  a  regular 
cropper.’  Invent  something,  no  matter 
what  ;  insist  upon  your  rights ;  and 
you’ll  quickly  hnd  yourself  set  down  as 
a  grasping  fellow,  scheming  for  his  own 
advantage,  and  bent  on  keeping  his 
juniors  down.  So,  you  see,  my  friend, 
that  if  I  don’t  believe  in  God,  still  less 
do  1  believe  in  man.  Now,  tell  me, 
don’t  you  know  a  Desplein  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  Desplein  whom 
everybody  abuses  ?  But  never  mind  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  raking 
that  mud  heap. 

“  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  in  that  attic 
I  lived,4  and  there  I  labored  to  prepare 
myself  for  iny  hist  examination  ;  and  I 
hadn’t  a  farthing  that  I  could  call  my 
own.  You  understand,  things  had  come 
to  one  of  those  passes  with  roe  which  in¬ 
duce  a  fellow  to  swear  that  he’ll  throw 
up  the  sponge  and  turn  soldier.  One 
hope,  however,  remained  to  me.  I  was 
expecting  a  boxful  of  linen  from  home  ; 
a  present  from  one  of  those  old  aunts 
who,  in  complete  and  blissful  ignorance 
of  what  Paris  is,  fancy  that  an  allowance 
of  hve-and-twenty  pounds  will  enable  a 
fellow  to  feast  upon  ortolans,  and  who 
meanwhile  concentrate  all  their  attention 
upon  his  shirts.  Well,  the  trunk  arrived 
in  due  course  ;  but  when  it  came  I  was 
at  the  hospital,  and  on  my  return  I  found 
that  there  was  thirty  shillings  to  pay  for 
carriage,  in  which  amount  I  stood  in¬ 
debted  to  the  porter  of  the  house,  who 
had  paid  the  money  for  me,  and  kept  the 
trunk.  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how 
many  times  1  paced  up  and  down  the 
Rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Germain,  and  the 
Rue  de  1’  £cole-de-Medecine,  vainly  cud¬ 
gelling  my  brains  in  the  attempt  to 
devise  a  plan  for  extricating  my  trunk 
from  the  porter’s  clutches  without  hand¬ 
ing  over  the  thirty  shillings  which  I  had 
not  got,  but  which  I  meant  to  raise  by 
selling  the  linen.  My  lack  of  ingenuity 
on  this  occasion  convinced  me  there  and 
then  that  surgery  was  my  only  possible 
vocation.  For — frankly  I  say  it — deli¬ 
cate  minds,  whose  energies  opierate  only 
in  an  elevated  sphere,  are  essentially  de¬ 
ficient  in  that  spirit  of  intrigue  which  is 
fertile  in  resources  and  dexterous  com¬ 
binations.  The  good  genius  of  such 
minds  is  chance  ;  they  do  not  seek — 
they  encounter.  VV’ell,  at  nightfall  1 
stole  back  to  my  lodgings,  at  the  very 


moment  when  my  immediate  neighbor — 
a  water-carrier  named  Bourgeat,  a  native 
of  Saint-Flour — returned  from  his  daily 
toil.  Between  him  and  me  there  existed 
the  sort  of  acquaintanceship  which 
naturally  springs  up  between  persons 
who  occupy  rooms  upon  the  same  floor, 
and  hear  each  other  rising  and  going  to 
bed,  dressing  and  undressing,  coughing, 
singing,  and  so  forth  ;  until  at  length 
they  come  to  know  one  another’s  habits, 
and  contract  a  kind  of  intimacy.  From 
this  neighbor  I  now  learned  that  the 
landlord,  to  whom  I  owed  three  quar¬ 
ters’  rent,  had  given  me  the  kick-out, 
and  that  I  was  bound  to  decamp  on  the 
following  morning.  Bourgeat  also,  it 
appeared,  had  received  peremptory 
notice  to  quit,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  his  calling.  The  night  I  passed,  after 
hearing  this  news,  was  the  wretchedest 
night  of  my  existence.  How  was  I  to 
And  any  one  to  remove  my  bit  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  my  books  ?  Where  was  the 
money  to  come  from,  to  pay  him — if 
found — and  the  porter  ?  Whither  was 
I  to  betake  myself  ?  These  insoluble 
questions  I  kept  continually  repeating  to 
myself,  like  a  madman  reiterating  his 
monotonous  refrain.  At  last  1  fell 
asleep.  Poverty  has  a  divine  slumber 
of  its  own — full  of  delightful  dreams. 
In  the  morning,  while  I  was  devouring 
my  porringer  of  bread  and  milk,  in  walks 
Bourgeat  and  says.  ‘  Mr,  Student,  I’m 
a  poor  fellow,  a  foundling  froin  the 
Foundling  Hospital  at  Chain-Flour, 
fatherless  and  motherless,  and  not  rich 
enough  to  marry.  You  don’t  seem  to  be 
much  better  off  than  me  for  relations, 
or  for  the  stuff  they  buy  pigs  with. 
Now  just  listen  to  me.  I’ve  got  a  hand¬ 
cart  down  below  that  I’ve  been  and  hired 
for  a  penny  an  hour  ;  it’ll  hold  all  our 
“  sticks  ” — yours  as  well  as  mine.  And 
seeing  as  how  they’ve  given  us  the  sack 
here,  if  you’ve  no  objection,  why 
shouldn’t  you  and  me  go  and  lodge  to¬ 
gether  somewhere  else  ?  After  all,  this 
place  isn’t  exactly  the  earthly  paradise.’ 

"  ‘  You’re  right  there,  my  good 
Bourgeat,’  I  replied.  ‘  But  Tm  in  a 
terrible  fix,  I  must  tell  you.  There’s  a 
trunk  of  mine  in  the  porter’s  keeping, 
with  some  seven  or  eight  pounds’  worth 
of  linen  in  it  ;  out  of  which  I  could  pay 
both  the  landlord  and  the  porter.  Mean¬ 
while  I  am  almost  penniless.’ 
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“  ‘  No,  no  !’  cried  Bourgeat,  gaily. 

*  You  must  keep  your  linen.  I’ve  got 

a  few  yellowboys  here,  and - ’  Here 

the  poor  water-carrier  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  and  drew  forth  a  greasy  old 
leathern  purse.  It  ended  in  Bourgeat’s 
discharging  my  debt  to  the  landlord,  his 
own,  and  the  porter’s  lien  on  my  linen. 
Then  he  loaded  the  hand-cart  w'ith  all 
our  belongings,  and  away  we  started  to 
patrol  the  streets,  Bourgeat  dragging  the 
truck,  I  walking  by  his  side.  Wherever 
we  saw  the  words  *  Apartments  to  Let,’ 
he  halted,  while  I  went  in  to  inquire  the 
price  ;  for  that  was  the  main  jjoint — and 
also  the  main  impediment.  At  noon  we 
were  still  wandering  about  the  Ouartier 
Latin,  without  having  found  anything  to 
suit  us.  Then  Bourgeat  suggested  break¬ 
fast  at  a  neighboring  wine-shop  ;  and  in 
we  went,  leaving  the  hand-cart  at  the 
door.  It  was  not  until  the  evening  that 
I  discovered  a  couple  of  attics  in  a  house 
in  the  Cour  Rohan,  that  faced  each  other 
on  the  same  staircase,  and  were  to  be  let 
for  twelve  and  sixpence  a  quarter  each. 
So  my  humble  friend  and  1  were  housed 
at  last.  After  that  we  dined  together. 

“  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  Bourgeat, 
whose  average  earnings  were  about  a 
couple  of  shillings  a  day,  had  managed 
to  lay  by  a  sum  of  something  like  twelve 
pounds,  and  was  nearly  in  a  position  to 
realise  the  dream  of  his  existence,  the 
possession  of  a  horse  and  water-cart  of 
his  own.  Well,  on  learning  how  I  was 
situated — for  he  wormed  my  secret  out 
of  me  with  a  combination  of  the  deepest 
subtlety  and  the  most  delicate  good  feel¬ 
ing,  the  recollection  of  which  stirs  my 
heart  to  this  very  day — he  deferred  the 
realization  of  his  lifelong  ambition.  A 
water-carrier  by  hand  of  two-and-twenty 
years’  standing,  he  nevertheless  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  small  capital  to  my  ad¬ 
vancement. 

"  He  gave  me  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  my  examination  fees,”  continued 
Desplein,  tightly  squeezing  his  com¬ 
panion’s  arm.  ”  This  poor  fellow  felt 
that  I  had  a  mission,  that  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  physical  needs  ought  to  be 
postponed  to  those  ^f  my  intellect.  He 
espoused  my  interests  ;  he  used  to  call 
me  his  ‘  little  one '  ;  he  supplied  me 
with  money  to  buy  the  books  that  I  re¬ 
quired  ;  and,  above  all,  he  devoted  a 
mother’s  care  to  seeing  that  1  thenceforth 


abandoned  my  meagre  and  unwholesome 
diet  for  an  abundance  of  good  and 
nourishing  food. 

”  At  that  time  Bourgeat  was  about 
forty  years  old.  His  face  was  that  of  a 
burgher  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  head, 
with  its  markedly  protuberant  brow, 
might  have  served  a  painter  for  a  model 
of  the  Spartan  lawgiver’s.  The  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  heart  was  literally  overflowing  with 
affection,  which  had  hitherto  found  no 
object  on  which  to  expend  itself.  Till 
then  the  only  creature  that  had  loved 
him  was  a  spaniel,  which  had  lately  died, 
and  about  which  he  was  never  tired  of 
talking  to  me  ;  continually  asking  me 
whether  I  thought  that  the  Church  would 
consent  to  say  masses  for  the  repose  of 
its  soul.  His  dog,  he  would  declare, 
was  a  true  Christian  which  had  gone  to 
church  with  him  regularly  for  twelve 
years  without  ever  barking,  but  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  organ  without  so  much  as 
opening  its  mouth,  and  crouching  at  its 
master’s  feet  in  such  an  attitude  as  to 
convince  him  that  it  was  joining  in  his 
prayers.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  All  the 
void  in  Bourgeat’s  heart  ;  it  was  enough 
for  him  that  I  was  lonely  and  a  sufferer  ; 
and  accordingly  I  found  in  him  the  most 
attentive  of  mothers,  the  most  delicate 
of  benefactors — in  a  word,  the  incarna¬ 
tion  ot  that  virtue  which  rejoices  in  its 
task.  Whenever  I  chanced  to  meet  him 
in  the  street,  plying  his  trade,  he  would 
throw  me  a  glance  of  intelligence  instinct 
with  a  nobility  of  feeling  that  defies  de¬ 
scription,  and  affect  the  step  of  a  man 
who  had  no  burden  to  carry  ;  while  his 
face  seemed  to  beam  with  delight  at  be¬ 
holding  me  well-dressed  and  in  good 
condition.  In  fact  his  devotion  to  me 
was  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  poor — 
the  love  of  the  grisette,  directed  to  a 
higher  aim.  It  was  Bourgeat  who  ran 
on  all  my  errands,  who  called  me  at  the 
appointed  hour,  trimmed  my  lamp,  and 
scrubbed  my  floor,  with  all  the  prompti¬ 
tude  and  cleanliness  of  an  English  house¬ 
maid  ;  thus  approving  himself  as  excel¬ 
lent  a  servant  as  he  was  an  excellent 
father.  Aye,  and  he  was  housekeeper 
into  the  bargain  ;  and  a  pleasant  sight  it 
was  to  see  him,  like  Philopoemen,  saw¬ 
ing  up  our  firewood,  and  to  note  the  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  he  discharged  all  his 
self-imposed  duties,  while  preserving  his 
dignity  intact ;  for  he  seemed  fully  to 
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comprehend  that  the  end  ennobles  the 
means.  When  the  time  came  for  me  to 
quit  the  worthy  fellow,  to  take  up  my 
abode  as  a  resident  student  at  the  lldtel- 
Dieu,  the  thought  that  we  were  thence* 
forth  to  live  apart  threw  him  into  a  state 
of  forlorn  depression  ;  but  he  comforted 
himself  with  the  prospect  of  earning  and 
hoarding  up  the  money  to  defray  the  ex* 
penses  of  my  final  examination,  and  he 
made  me  promise  to  go  and  see  him 
whenever  I  had  a  holiday.  Bourgeat 
was  proud  of  me  :  he  loved  me  for  my 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  his.  If  you 
took  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  my  pass- 
essay,  you  would  find  that  it  was  dedi* 
cated  to  him. 

“  During  the  last  year  of  my  residence 
at  the  hospital  1  was  lucky  enough  to 
earn  sufficient  money  to  discharge  all 
my  pecuniary  obligations  to  this  worthy 
Auvergnat,  by  buying  him  a  horse  and 
water-cart.  He  was  furiously  angry 
with  me  for  thus  robbing  myself  of  all 
my  gains  :  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was 
enchanted  at  the  realisation  of  his  ardent 
desires.  He  laughed  and  scolded  me, 
eyed  the  horse  and  cart,  wiped  away  a 
tear,  and  exclaimed,  *  You  oughtn’t  to 
have  done  it.  Oh,  what  a  beautiful 
cart  1  You  were  quite  wrong.  Why, 
the  horse  is  as  strong  as  an  Auvergnat !’ 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  beheld  so  touch¬ 
ing  a  scene.  Nothing  would  serve  but 
he  must  buy  me  the  silver-mounted  case 
of  instruments  which  you  have  seen  in 
my  study,  and  which,  in  my  eyes,  is  the 
most  precious  article  that  it  contains. 
Although  intoxicated  by  my  early  suc¬ 
cesses,  he  never  allowed  himself  to 
breathe  a  single  syllable,  or  to  indulge 
in  the  slightest  gesture,  that  might  seem 
to  say,  ‘  I  was  the  making  of  this  man.’ 
And  yet  but  for  him  I  must  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  penury.  In  fact,  the  poor 
fellow  had  exterminated  himself  on  my 
account.  He  had  stinted  himself  to 
bread  and  garlic  in  order  that  I  might 
have  coffee  to  drink  during  my  night- 
work.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
fell  ill.  As  you  may  readily  suppose,  I 
sat  up  with  him  throughout  the  attack, 
and  I  succeeded  in  pulling  him  through. 
But  two  years  afterwards  he  had  a  re¬ 
lapse,  and  on  this  occasion  the  most  as¬ 
siduous  care  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
healing  art  proved  ineffectual.  Yet 
never  was  king  so  nursed  and  tended  as 


he  was.  No,  Bianchon,  to  rescue  this 
man  from  the  clutches  of  death,  I  at¬ 
tempted  unheard-of  expedients,  so  bent 
was  I  on  his  living  to  witness  the  work  of 
his  hands,  and  to  enjoy  the  full  fruition 
of  all  his  hopes  ;  so  eagerly  did  I  long 
to  acquit  myself  of  this,  my  one  over¬ 
whelming  and  only  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  to  quench  the  one  flame  of  feeling 
which  to  this  very  day  still  smolders  in 
my  heart.” 

At  this  point  Desplein  paused,  visibly 
overcome  by  his  emotions.  After  awhile 
he  resumed  :  ”  Bourgeat,  my  second 
father,  died  in  my  arms,  leaving  me  his 
little  all,  by  virtue  of  a  will  drawn  up  by 
a  scrivener,  and  dating  from  the  year 
when  we  went  to  live  together  in  the 
Cour  Rohan.  His  faith  was  the  unques¬ 
tioning  faith  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  La  foi  du  char  bonnier.  He 
loved  the  Holy  Virgin  as  he  would  have 
loved  his  wife  had  he  been  married. 
Yet,  ardent  Catholic  as  he  was,  he  never 
opened  his  lips  to  rebuke  my  irreligion. 
When  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  he 
begged  me  to  spare  no  expense  in  pro¬ 
curing  him  the  succor  of  the  Church  ; 
and  oftentimes  when  I  was  sitting  up 
with  him  at  night,  he  expressed  anxiety 
as  to  his  future  state,  fearing  that  his 
life  had  been  less  holy  than  it  should 
have  been.  Poor  fellow  !  All  his  life 
long,  from  morning  till  night,  he  had 
done  nothing  but  toil.  Who  then  could 
have  a  better  right  to  Paradise,  if  a 
Paradise  there  be  ?  He  received  the 
last  sacraments  like  the  saint  he  was, 
and  his  death  was  worthy  of  his  life.  1 
was  the  only  mourner  that  followed  him 
to  the  grave.  When  I  had  laid  him  in 
his  last  home,  I  began  to  consider  how 
I  could  best  discharge  my  debt  to  him. 
That  he  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
nor  sister  nor  brother,  nor  wife  nor 
child,  was  clear  enough  ;  but  a  creed  he 
had — a  firm  religious  conviction  !  And 
what  right  had  I  to  question  its  validity  ? 
Now,  from  time  to  time  he  had  timidly 
mentioned  the  subject  of  Masses  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead — timidly,  as  being 
loath  to  impose  a  tax  upon  me,  and 
shrinking  from  the  idea  of  seeming  to 
wish  to  extort  payment  for  his  good 
offices.  Hence,  as  soon  as  ever  I  could 
command  the  necessary  sum,  I  took  it 
to  Saint-Sulpice  and  there  founded  a 
quarterly  mortuary  Mass.  Since  other 
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offering  to  Bourgeat,  save  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  his  pious  aspirations,  there  is 
none  that  I  can  make,  I  attend  this 
Mass,  and  repeat  the  appointed  prayers, 
in  his  name,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  season.  I  say,  with  the  good  faith 
of  the  honest  doubter,  ‘  My  God,  if 
there  be  a  sphere,  to  which  you  admit 
the  perfect  after  death,  remember  good 
Bourgeat  ;  and  if  there  be  any  punish* 
ment  due  to  him,  let  the  punishment 
be  mine,  so  that  he  may  the  sooner  en¬ 
ter  the  place  which  is  called  Paradise.’ 
That,  my  friend,  is  all  that  a  man  of  my 
way  of  thinking  can  allow  himself  to  say. 
After  all,  God  must  be  a  good  devil, 
and  incapable  of  bearing  me  any  grudge 
on  that  score.  Upon  my  oath,  1  would 
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give  my  whole  fortune  to  get  Bourgeat’ s 
belief  into  this  brain  of  mine.” 

Even  Bianchon,  who  attended  Des* 
plein  in  his  last  illness,  shakes  his  head 
when  any  one  now  calls  upon  him  to 
afhrm  that  the  illustrious  surgeon  died 
an  atheist.  Hence,  devout  believers 
may  well  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
humble  Auvergnat,  who  had  already 
come  forward  to  open  for  him  the  perish¬ 
able  portals  of  that  earthly  temple 
which,  as  the  inscription  on  its  pediment 
proclaims,  a  ”  grateful  country  ”  has 
dedicated  to  its  greatest  men,  may  have 
also  come  forward  at, the  eleventh  hour 
to  open  for  him  the  everlasting  gates  of 
Heaven.  —  Temple  Bar. 
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Heaven’s  pure-souled  painter.  Fra  Angelico, — 

His  calm  brush,  angel-guided,  noon  and  night 
Startling  the  cloister  silence  with  fresh  light 
From  some  Saint’s  face, —unconscious  lent  the  glow 
Of  beatific  peace  to  souls  below. 

Until  (so  flamed  God’s  Vision  on  his  sight  !) 

Gleams  of  his  own  ineffable  delight 
Played  round  each  outcast  in  the  realm  of  woe. 

No  less,  to-day,  rare  souls  there  are  who  live 

In  touch  with  all  things  just,  and  pure,  and  true, — 

Sweet  Love,  their  gracious  and  abiding  guest, — 

Who  from  their  own  white  heights  grudge  not  to  give 
The  sinner  and  the  publican  their  due. 

Nor  care  to  judge  mankind  but  at  its  best. 

— The  Spectator. 
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It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  great  literary  repu¬ 
tations,  and  few  reputations  in  English 
literature  were  at  one  time  greater,  none 
seem  now  to  have  more  utterly  decayed, 
than  that  of  Churchill.  Asa  satirist, 
Churchill  has  written  the  most  slashing 
verses  in  the  English  language.  But  the 
blade  of  the  rapier  with  a  scythe’s  edge 
has  the  dulness  of  a  thrashing-flail. 
There  is  a  want  of  ideal  finish,  of  phil¬ 


osophic  completeness,  about  his  concep¬ 
tions  which  places  him  below  Pope  and 
Dryden.  Nevertheless,  he  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  either  in  withering  irony  or  in 
strength  of  invective.  As  these  are  the 
leading  elements  of  satire,  Churchill  is 
entitled  to  very  high  rank  in  this  branch 
of  poetry,  though  he  compromised  his 
claim  by  mistaking  the  malignancy  of  the 
stroke  for  the  vigor  of  the  hand  which 
directed  it.  To  this  he  appears  to  have 
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been  led  by  his  wrong  choice  of  a  profes¬ 
sion,  a  blunder  which  early  initiated  him 
into  habits  of  outrageous  Boheroianism. 
The  contumelies  to  which  he  was  ex- 
|>osed  in  waging  war  against  social  re¬ 
spectability  soured  his  feelings.  He  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the 
culture  of  the  aesthetic  elements  of  his 
nature.  During  the  three  eventful  years 
(1761-64)  which  spans  the  whole  of  his 
literary  career,  all  was  whirlwind  and 
dissipation.  His  p>oems  are  only  a  reflex 
of  the  irregularities  of  the  man.  Hence, 
while  in  the  boldness  of  his  strokes  we 
may  fairly  trace  his  lineage  back  to  the 
older  satirists,  we  miss  the  grace  arising 
out  of  the  magical  combination  of  dis¬ 
cordant  materials,  the  Promethean  crea¬ 
tion  of  structural  unity,  which  made  the 
MacFleckno  of  Dryden  as  perfect  in  its 
ways  as  a  Venus  of  Phidias  or  a  Madonna 
of  Raphael. 

Churchill  was  at  Westminster  School 
with  Cowper,  Colman,  and  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings,  and,  we  dare  say,  picked  up  there 
as  little  learning  as  his  contempora¬ 
ries  ;  for  he  failed  to  acquire  a  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Merton,  and,  when  he  migrated 
to  Cambridge,  refused  the  slight  ordeal 
then  essential  for  a  degree.  An  ill-as¬ 
sorted  marriage  at  eighteen,  with  the 
assumption  of  priest’s  orders,  a  few  years 
later  (i7f;6),  completed  his  ruin.  Had 
Churchill,  like  Goldsmith,  presented 
himself  to  the  examining  chaplain  in  red 
plush  breeches,  the  world  would  have 
been  saved  some  scandals,  and  the  genius 
of  Churchill  placed  under  conditions 
more  favorable  to  its  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment.  As  it  was,  he  was  obliged 
to  eke  out  a  starving  curacy  of  £30  per 
annum  in  Somersetshire,  by  keeping  a 
cider  establishment.  The  drinks  appear 
to  have  had  a  less  popular  flavor  than 
the  sermons  ;  for  two  years  later,  we 
find  Churchill  encumbered  with  debt, 
supplementing  the  small  paternal  living 
in  London  by  teaching  in  a  young  lady’s 
boarding-school — a  position  for  which  it 
was  thought  he  was  singularly  adapted, 
as  his  gown  was  regarded  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  morals  of  the  establishment. 
Churchill  in  a  Somerset  cider  brewery 
was  the  serf  of  Admetus  among  the 
herdsmen  ;  but  thrown  into  the  society 
of  the  metropolis,  the  nature  of  the  sun- 
god  began  to  reveal  itself.  For,  soon 
after  this  boarding-school  engagement. 


he  seduced  a  sculptor’s  daughter  (Miss 
Carr),  who  had  the  poor  merit  of  re¬ 
maining  faithful  to  him  after  his  reck¬ 
less  living  had  alienated  his  wife.  When 
the  publication  of  the  Rosciad  (1761) 
put  some  £700  in  his  pocket — a  poem 
which  was  offered  to  and  refused  by  the 
trade  for  as  many  pence — Churchill  ex¬ 
changed  his  cassock  and  bands,  then 
ordinarily  worn  by  clergymen  outdoors, 
for  a  gold-laced  waistcoat,  a  Newmarket 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  and  Steinkirk 
ruffles.  The  shock  felt  at  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  can  hardly  be  appreciated  in 
our  day.  When  Perigord  of  Antien 
changed  his  episcopal  robes  for  those  of 
a  courtier,  deism  was  in  fashion.  Whej^ 
Churchill  discarded  his  creed,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  sentiment  of  English  society 
was  veneration  for  the  Church.  Men 
lifted  up  their  hands  in  astonishment  at 
a  writer  who  had  profaned  its  ordinances, 
outraged  its  ethics,  and  trampled  its 
robes  under  foot  His  popular  ty  waned. 
The  clever  poem  on  “  Night,”  and  the 
attack  on  the  Johnsonian  coterie  under 
the  name  of  ”  The  Ghost,”  were  coldly 
received.  A  political  revolution  led  him 
to  take  a  step  which  revived  his  favor 
with  the  multitude  for  a  short  season, 
only  to  consign  him  in  the  end  more  ir¬ 
revocably  to  oblivion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1761  the  elder  Pitt 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  because 
his  colleagues  would  not  anticipate  the 
impending  rupture  with  Spain  by  seiz¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  galleons  on  their  transit 
from  the  Indies.  The  councils  of  Lord 
Bute  remained  in  the  ascendant.  All 
the  avenues  of  the  State  were  crowded 
with  his  favorites.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
days  of  James  I.  had  revived,  when  a 
whole  colony  of  Scotch  courtiers  crossed 
the  Tweed  and  ousted  Englishmen  from 
the  lobbies  of  St.  James’s.  The  reins 
of  Government  were  held  by  effeminate 
statesmen,  who  sought  to  stifle  public 
resentment  by  acts  of  repression. 
Wilkes  led  on  the  attack  against  the 
Court,  with  Churchill  as  his  henchman. 
The  popularity  of  the  demagogue 
brightened,  for  a  season,  the  reputation 
of  the  poet.  Churchill  startled  the  town 
with  the  Prophecy  of  Famine — the  most 
successful  of  his  efforts,  because,  in  the 
highest  vein  of  satire,  it  gave  force  and 
embodiment  to  the  feelings  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  Wilkes,  in  the  North  Britain^ 
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wore  the  visor  of  a  Scotchman  only  the 
more  effectively  to  cover  the  Prime 
Minister  with  ridicule.  The  scarcity 
then  prevailing  in  the  kingdom  was 
ascribed  to  the  devastation  of  the 
Scotch,  who,  leaving  their  own  barren 
plains  and  mountains,  had  emigrated 
southward  to  despoil  the  English  treas¬ 
ury.  The  relation  between  Bute  and 
the  Queen  Dowager  was  supposed  to  be 
imaged  in  the  relation  between  Mazaiin 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  and  in  that  of 
Mortimer  with  Isabella.*  The  more 
ridiculous  the  insinuation,  the  greater 
its  chance  of  credibility.  Whether 
Wilkes  and  Churchill  annihilated  Lord 
Bute  or  not  may  be  open  to  question, 
but  they  certainly  drove  him  from 
place.  That  nobleman,  who  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury  in  r762, 
was  obliged  to  retire  before  the  storm 
which  his  enemies  had  evoked.  But 
Wilkes  and  Churchill  were  singled  out 
for  prosecution  by  the  Government. 
Churchill,  by  a  ruse  of  Wilkes,  who 
passed  him  off  to  the  warrant-officers 
as  Mr.  Thompson,  escaped  to  Wales 
with  Miss  Carr,  leaving  his  more 
prosaic  companion  to  contemplate  life 
through  the  bars  of  the  Tower.  When 
Wilkes  was  called  up  before  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Pratt,  at  Common  Pleas,  to  hear 
the  Whig  doctrine  of  the  legality  of 
general  warrants  upset,  Hogarth,  with 
“The  murderous  pencil  in  his  palsied  hand,” 

was  in  the  gallery,  sketching  that  famous 
caricature  from  which,  as  long  as  cari¬ 
cature  shall  last,  Wilkes  will  squint  upon 
posterity.  The  infuriated  Churchill,  as 
Hogarth  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
both,  dipped  his  pen  in  gall  to  over¬ 
shadow,  in  his  celebrated  epistle,  the 
greatness  of  the  artist  by  the  meanness 
of  the  man. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  in  our  day, 
has  painted  Dryden’s  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia,  and  succeeded.  Hogarth 
had  painted  Dryden’s  Sigismunda  and 
Guiscardo,  and  failed.  The  gentleman 
who  gave  the  commission  refused  the 
picture. 

Poor  Sigismunda  !  What  a  fate  is  thine  ! 
Dryden,  the  great  high  priest  of  all  the  nine, 
Revised  thy  name,  gave  what  the  Muse  could 
give. 

And  in  his  numbers  bade  thy  memory  live, 
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Gave  thee  those  soft  sensations  which  might 
move 

And  warm  the  coldest  anchorite  to  love  ; 

Gave  thee  that  virtue  which  could  curb  desire. 
Refine  and  consecrate  Love’s  headlong  fire  ; 
Gave  thee  those  griefs  which  made  the  Stoic 
feel. 

And  call’d  compassion  forth  from  hearts  of 
steel  ; 

Gave  thee  that  firmness  which  our  sex  may 
shame. 

And  make  man  bow  to  woman’s  juster  claim. 
So  that  the  tears,  which  from  our  weakness 
flow. 

Seem  to  debase  thy  dignity  of  woe. 

But  oh,  how  much  unlike  !  how  weak  !  how 
changed  ! 

How  much  from  nature,  and  herself  estranged  ! 
How  totally  deprived  of  all  the  powers 
To  show  her  feelings  and  awaken  ours. 

Doth  Sigismunda  now  devoted  stand. 

The  helpless  victim  of  a  dauber’s  hand. 

Blush,  thou  vain  man  !  and  if  desire  of  fame. 
Founded  on  real  art,  thy  thoughts  inflame. 

To  quick  destruction  Sigismunda  give. 

And  let  her  memory  die,  that  thine  may 
live."*  > 

Garrick,  in  a  letter  to  Colman,  pro¬ 
nounced  this  epistle  the  most  bloody 
performance  he  had  ever  known.  It 
was  even  reported  that  Hogarth  was 
killed,  when  the  celebrated  caricature 
of  the  bear  appeared,  in  torn  clerical 
bands,  clutching  a  pewter  of  stout  with 
one  paw,  and  a  club  with  a  few  North 
Britons  v\x\\  the  other.  “  The  Bruiser’’ 
was  a  compliment  to  Churchill,  for  he 
had  almost  hugged  poor  Hogarth  to 
death. 

Wilkes  only  escaped  from  incarcera¬ 
tion  to  find  himself  a  target  for  exas¬ 
perated  Scotchmen  anxious  to  avenge 
their  slighted  country  by  exchanging 
pistol-shots  with  its  assailant.  Martin's 
bullet  had  hardly  been  extracted  from 
Wilkes,  than  General  Forbes,  another 
crack  shot,  followed  Wilkes  to  Paris, 
hoping  to  repeat  the  performance  of 
Martin.  Churchill,  imagining  that  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Forbes  were  only  the  pioneers 
of  a  government  conspiracy  hatched  to 
despatch  Wilkes,  wrote  his  Duellist^  a 
poem  which  Horace  Walpole  pronounced 
the  best  of  his  works,  though  it  is 
famous  for  little  else  than  its  satire  on 
Warburton: — 

^  A  man  so  proud  that,  should  he  meet 
The  twelve  Apostles  in  the  street. 

He’d  turn  his  nose  up  at  them  all, 

And  shove  his  Saviour  from  the 'wall. 

But  the  Wilkes  fever  was  in  the  as- 


*  Line  487. 
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Cendant,  and  the  Duellist  not  only  met 
with  a  success  disproportionate  to  its 
merits,  but  even  pushed  The  Author, 
by  which  it  was  immediately  preceded, 
into  fictitious  circulation.  For  these 
two  productions  Churchill  received  from 
his  publishers  £470.  It  is  evident 
Churchill  made  capiul  out  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Wilkes,  but  when  the  patriotic 
bubble  burst,  he  was  dragged  down  by 
his  associates  to  the  limbo  of  dubious 
reputations. 

The  last  year  of  Churchill’s  life  was 
crowded  with  more  performances  than 
the  two  previous  years  put  together. 
From  October  1763  to  October  1764, 
there  appeared,  in  rapid  succession.  The 
Conference,  The  Author,  The  Duellist, 
Gotham,  The  Candidate,  The  Times, 
Farewell,  and  Independence.  We  are 
told  by  his  biographer  that  he  diversi¬ 
fied  these  literary  occupations  by  indulg¬ 
ing  in  sporting  pursuits  at  Acton  Com¬ 
mon  and  Richmond.  It  was  impossible 
for  a  writer,  in  so  short  a  space,  to 
throw  off  so  many  pieces  and  impart  to 
each  the  organic  structure  of  a  work  of 
art.  Much  of  Churchill’s  later  work, 
though  strikingly  vigorous  in  parts,  ap¬ 
pears  to  consist  of  measured  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  miscellaneous  vices  of 
society,  cut  out  into  orthodox  lengths  of 
500  lines,  and  christened  after  his  own 
arbitrary  fancy.  The  last  half  of  The 
Candidate,  or  of  Gotham,  has  as  much 
connection  with  the  first,  as  it  has  with 
The  Author,  The  Conference,  or  with 
Independence  ;  and  the  last  three  pieces 
might  change  titles  with  each  other 
without  the  slightest  incongruity.  His 
poems,  however,  commanded  a  certain 
sale,  which  induced  him  to  continue  his 
efforts.  At  the  latter  end  of  October  a 
yearning  seized  him  for  the  society  of 
his  friend  Wilkes,  who  was  recruiting 
himself  at  Boulogne.  Laying  aside  his 
gun,  but  not  his  pen,  thither  Churchill 
repaired,  but  only  to  encounter  miliary 
fever.  In  the  execution  -of  another 
poem  he  had  reached  the  i66th  line — 

••  I  on  my  journey  all  alone  proceed,” 

when  death,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  sent  him  on 
his  last  travel.  Wilkes  was  inconsolable. 
He  followed  Churchill  to  his  final  rest¬ 
ing-place  in  St.  Martin’s  Churchyard, 
Dover,  but  graced  the  spot  with  no 


cenotaph.  In  the  grounds  of  his  own 
cottage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  placed  a 
broken  Doric  column,  composed  of 
materials  as  fragile  as  his  patriotism, 
with  the  inscription:  Carolo  Churchill : 
amico  jucundo,  poetce  acri,  ciri  optime  de 
patria  merito.  A  hot  or  sour-tempered 
poet  is  not  the  pleasantest  companion. 
Wilkes  certainly  displayed  as  little 
scholarship  as  beneficence  in  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  genius  of  his  friend. 

The  public  were  not  very  accurate  in 
their  estimate  of  the  poet’s  perform¬ 
ances.  Gotham,  which  had  the  least 
success  of  any,  is  undoubtedly  his  best 
work.  Cowper  characterized  it  as  a 
masterly  poem,  full  of  noble  beauties,  % 
suffused  with  those  magical  tints  of 
idealized  nature  which  Cowper  himself 
was  so  fond  of  imparting  to  his  page. 
But  it  was  disjointed  in  texture.  It 
had  no  venom.  It  was  seasoned  with 
no  political  hostility.  The  absence  of 
the  very  qualities  which  would  have 
tarnished  its  merits  made  it  insipid  to  a 
generation  whose  jaded  palate  nauseated 
food  except  of  a  highly  spiced  flavor. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Churchill  to 
be  born  in  an  age  which  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  strains  of  Collins,  and  could 
only  recognize  the  genius  of  Cowper 
through  the  extravagant  ditty  of  John 
Gilpin.  Churchill,  soured  by  social 
outlawry,  was  too  much  inclined  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  popular  humor.  The  bent  of 
his  own  prejudices  impelled  him  to  exer¬ 
cise  invective  too  much  and  the  ethical 
feelings  too  little.  His  muse  is  an  utter 
stranger  to  pathos.  That  he  could  steep 
the  commonest  features  of  the  external 
world  in  spiritual  radiance,  that  he  could, 
by  a  few  colors  sparsely  laid  on,  call  up 
scenes  of  wild  beauty,  and  in  measured 
music  evoke  the  finer  emotions  of  nature, 
his  enumeration  of  flowers,*  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  strolling  players,  f  and  his 
colloquy  with  the  muse^  amply  estab¬ 
lish.  But  the  public  would  not  pay  for 
these  things,  and,  except  where  they 
arose  spontaneously  out  of  his  wayward 
habits  of  thought,  Churchill  did  not 
think  his  strength  lay  in  this  direction. 
Didactic  themes  were  too  quiet  for  his 
stormy  nature.  The  balance  of  his 
powers  was  in  some  measure  destroyed 

*  Gotham,  book  i.  lines  245-270. 

Tht  Apology,  lines  21 1-225,  •*><!  236-243. 
Gotham,  book  iii.  lines  389-440. 
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by  the  predominance  of  the  sledge-ham¬ 
mer  element.  The  stage  of  life,  to  him, 
was  entirely  engrossed  by  fools  or  knaves 
or  cowards.  There  were  no  misfortunes 
to  be  pitied,  no  qualities  to  excite  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  only  follies  to  be  denounced, 
vices  to  be  overthrown,  and  rufhans  to 
be  hunted  down.  Hence  Churchill  is 
nearly  always  indignant.  But  his  bitter¬ 
ness  is  never  so  luxuriant  as  when  Scot¬ 
land  is  the  object  of  his  muse.  His  de¬ 
scription  of  the  "  land  of  brown  heath 
and  shaggy  wood  ”  is  almost  grotesque 
in  its  extravagance. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen. 
Earth  clad  in  russet  scorned  the  lively  green, 
The  plague  of  locusts  they,  secure,  defy. 

For  in  three  hours  a  grasshopper  would  die  ; 
No  living  thing,  wbate'er  its  food,  feeds  there, 
But  the  cameleon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 

No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo. 

No  birds,  eXcept  as  birds  of  passage,  flew. 

There,  webs  are  spread  of  more  than  common 
size, 

And  half-starved  spiders  feed  on  half-starved 
flies.  • 

As  Churchill  was  never  north  of  the 
Tweed.  Scotchmen  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  writing  about.  Churchill  thus  per 
sonities  Scotland: — 

Her  hollow  cheeks  were  each  a  deep  sunk 
cell, 

Where  wretchedness  and  sorrow  loved  to 
dwell, 

With  double  rows  of  useless  teeth  supplied, 
Her  mouth  from  ear  to  ear  extended  wide. 
Which,  when  for  want  of  food  her  entrails 
pined. 

She  oped,  and  cursing,  swallowed  nought  but 
wind. 

All  shrivelled  was  her  skin,  and  here  and 
there, 

Making  their  way  perforce,  her  bones  lay  bare  ; 
Such  filthy  sight  to  hide  from  human  view. 
O'er  her  foul  limbs  a  tattered  plaid  she  threw. f 

Scotchmen  were-^ 

Considered  as  the  refuse  of  mankind, 

A  mass,  till  the  last  moment,  left  behind. 
Which  frugal  nature  doubted,  as  it  lay. 
Whether  to  stamp  with  life  or  throw  away. 
Which,  formed  in  haste,  was  planted  in  this 
nook. 

But  never  entered  in  creation’s  book.^ 

This  venomous  antipathy  to  every- 

*  Prophecy  of  f amine,  p.  295. 
f  JSiti.,  lines  413-420. 
i  /hid.,  line  436. 


tiling  Scotch  is  the  more  inexcusable 
as  there  was  nothing  to  support  it. 
When  a  man 

Hangs  a  nation  up  to  public  scorn, 

he  declares  war  against  Providence  who 
created  it.  He  also  displays  a  bigotry 
which  is  at  war  with  common  sense. 
To  some  extent  he  commits  an  outrage 
upon  humanity  by  engendering  national 
antipathies,  the  source  of  all  the  wars 
and  tumults  which  have  d  solated  the 
earth.  When  the  people  to  whom  he  is 
hostile  are  members  of  his  own  com¬ 
munity,  his  rancor  recoils  with  redoubled 
force  upon  himself.  Scotland  has  not 
been  slow  in  exacting  retributive  justice 
from  the  manes  of  Churchill,  and  she  is 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  as  far  as  his  repu¬ 
tation  is  concerned,  with  deadly  effect. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  owing 
to  the  habitual  fondness  of  Scotchmen 
tor  letters,  there  is  hardly  an  English 
newspaper  or  magazine  but  Scotchmen 
are  at  the  head  of  it,  or  influence  it  in 
some  way  or  other.  They  supply  most 
of  the  intellectual  food  which  is  worked 
into  the  spiritual  constitution  of  the 
nation.  They  conduct  the  schools  ;  they 
manage  the  printing  press  ;  they  elabo¬ 
rate  the  thought  of  the  people.  Where 
a  book  is  to  be  edited,  or  a  leader  to  be 
written,  or  a  treatise  to  be  published, 
there  is  a  Scotchman  to  the  fore.  Now 
there  is  nothing  of  which  Scotchmen  are 
more  jealous  than  the  honor  of  their 
country.  Any  one  who  ventures  to 
traduce  their  national  characteristics 
must  expect  no  mercy  at  their  hands. 
When,  therefore,  the  arbiters  of  our 
literary  destinies  determined  that 
Churchill  was  a  poet  of  little  merit,  from 
their  judgment  there  was  no  appeal. 
Beattie,  of  Minstrel  celebrity,  began  the 
attack  in  the  poet’s  lifetime ;  and 
Jeffreys  and  Lockhart  have  taken  care 
that  the  judgment  of  their  countrymen 
should  rather  be  accentuated  than  re¬ 
versed.  The  consequence  is  that 
Churchill  has  been  ruthlessly  consigned 
to  oblivion,  notwithstanding  his  real 
genius,  of  which,  had  it  been  more 
wisely  directed,  Englishmen  might  well 
be  proud.  In  fact,  Churchill,  through 
his  manifold  indiscretions,  is  fast  (drop¬ 
ping  out  of  our  memories,  and  we  are 
doing  a  perilous  act  in  endeavoring  to 
rescue  him  from  the  stream  of  Lethe. 
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During  the  present  century  his  works 
have  only  been  issued  twice  in  an  in¬ 
dependent  form  ;  and  in  a  dependent 
form  we  only  remember  two  reprints  in 
what  purported  to  be  collected  editions 
of  the  standard  British  poets,  which 
must  have  belied  the  title-page  had 
Churchill  been  left  out. 

If  the  Scotch  critics,  however,  have 
discrowned  Churchill,  they  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  ample  amends  by 
elevating  another,  whom  nature  never 
intended  for  the  laurel,  to  the  peaks  of 
Parnassus.  By  the  wildest  freak  of  lan¬ 
guage,  Beattie  could  never  be  included 
in  the  poetic  category.  His  satire  upon 
Churchill  is  as  coarse  as  it  is  irredeem¬ 
ably  stupid.  The  Minstrel  is  his  only 
credential  to  fame,  and  had  not  Beattie 
attracted  the  sympathies  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  by  his  drivelling  attack  upon 
Churchill,  the  Afinstrel  would  long  since 
have  been  forgotten.  But  Scotchmen 
are  determined  that  Beattie  shall  enjoy 
perennial  fame.  His  name  figures  in 
every  elocution  book.  His  verses  find 
a  place  in  every  selection  of  British 


Poets.  Edition  after  edition  of  the 
Minstrel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  T  weed, 
is  issued  from  the  Press.  On  this  side, 
to  keep  Beattie  before  the  English  public 
as  a  standard  classic,  a  ruse  is  resorted 
to,  of  a  very  ingenious  character.  His 
works  are  bound  up  with  those  of  Col¬ 
lins,  the  living  with  the  dead,  that  the 
unsophisticated  reader  may  assume  both 
to  be  animated  with  an  equal  degree  of 
vitality.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
the  generation  which  has  forgotten 
Churchill  worships  Beattie  as  a  great 
poet.  Poor  Collins  deserves  a  better 
fate  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  who 
ought  to  have  stopped  this  wanton 
desecration  of  his  genius.  When  the  % 
Romans  desired  to  subject  a  traitor  to 
the  extremity  of  punishment  they  bound 
him  up  with  a  corpse,  that,  while  living, 
life  might  be  rotted  out  of  him  by  the 
miasma  of  the  dead.  But  the  splendid 
imagery  of  Collins,  his  nervous  language, 
and  his  tragic  fate,  ought,  out  of  very 
pity,  to  have  saved  him  from  a  calamity 
which  the  ancients  only  reserved  for  their 
worst  criminals. — National  Magazine. 
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No  apology  certainly  can  be  needed 
for  calling  attention  once  more  to  what 
a  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  quite 
rightly  describes  as  "the  great  religion 
of  the  world,”  in  point  of  numbers,  see¬ 
ing  that  it  counts  among  its  adherents 
some  500,000,000  souls,  or  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  has 
indeed  to  be  remembered  that  Buddhism, 
like  some  other  great  world-religions, 
is  not  altogether  at  unity  with  itself. 
There  is  a  marked  divergence  between 
its  Northern  and  Southern  types,  and 
the  Buddhism  of  Thibet — or,  as  it  is 
there  commonly  called,  Llamaism — is 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  Buddhism  of 
the  cultured  Singhalese.  It  might  also 
be  said  with  truth — but  neither  is  that 
a  singularity  of  Buddhism — that  the 
philosophical  system,  as  found  in  the 
sacred  books  and  maintained  by  the 
learned — we  say  the  philosophical  sys¬ 
tem,  for  Buddhism  is  really  rather  a 
philosophy  than  a  religion — differs 
widely  from  the  popular  cult,  which 
often  becomes  in  practice  little  more 


than  a  form  of  unintelligent  idolatry. 
Still,  after  making  all  deductions,  a  re¬ 
ligion  so  called  which  in  some  form  pre¬ 
vails  among  considerably  over  a  third  of 
mankind,  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  least 
an  interesting  subject  of  study.  And 
there  are  moreover  special  reasons  which 
of  late  have  given  it  an  accidental  promi¬ 
nence,  as  is  indicated  by  the  long  list  of 
works  prefixed  to  the  article  in  the 
Church  Quarterly.  One  work  indeed, 
of  fully  equal  importance  to  any  he  has 
cited,  is  curiously  conspicuous  b^  its 
absence,  and  is  never  once  mentioned 
by  the  reviewer,  though  it  would  have 
greatly  strengthened  his  argument.  We 
mean  Dr.  Kellogg’s  Light  of  Asia  and 
Light  of  the  World,  which  traverses  the 
extravagant  claims  lately  put  .forward 
for  Buddhism  by  writers  like  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold,  as  anticipating  if  not  transcend¬ 
ing  both  in  its  historical  and  ethical — 
we  can  hardly  say  theological — value 
the  highest  teachings  of  Christianity. 
Two  chief  causes  have  combined  to  vin¬ 
dicate  for  the  great  .\siatic  religion  this 
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proud  pre-eminence  in  modern  European 
thought.  One  only  is  noticed  by  the 
reviewer,  on  which  we  may  have  a  word 
to  say  presently,  but  to  which  he  appears 
to  us  to  attach  a  disproportionate  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  amusing  but  nearly  ex¬ 
ploded  craze  of  **  Esoteric  Buddhism.” 
But  it  is  also  true  that  a  certain  school  of 
German  thinkers,  of  higher  intellectual 
pretensions  than  the  disciples  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  Mr.  Sinnett,  of  whom 
Schopenhauer  may  be  taken  as  the  typical 
representative,  have  been  fascinated  not 
by  the  noblest  but  by  the  least  estimable 
elements  of  the  Buddhist  scheme,  its 
pessimism  and  its  atheistic  fatalism. 
And  thus,  both  on  its  philosophical  and 
its  mystical  or  magical  side,  it  has  of 
late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  a  degree  previously  unknown. 
Buddhism  viewed  in  its  historical  devel¬ 
opment  presents,  as  the  reviewer  rightly 
observes,  the  double  aspect  of  an  ethical 
rule  and  an  indeterminate  system  of 
ontological  philosophy.  Of  this  double 
character  the  ethical  is  of  course  the 
most  important  side,  so  far  as  Buddhism 
claims  to  be  a  religion,  and  it  is  also  in 
itself  the  noblest  of  the  two.  As  Dr. 
Kellogg  says,  "  the  best  in  Buddhism  is 
its  system  of  morals.”  And  that  system 
appeals  for  its  origin  and  sanction  to 
the  teaching  and  example  of  the  founder, 
Buddha  or  Sakyamuni.  Even  in  the 
middle  ages  a  vague  tradition  about 
him  had  made  its  way  into  Europe,  and 
took  shape  in  the  legendary  hagiography 
of  St.  Barlaam  and  St.  Josaphat.  It 
has  recently  been  idealized  in  its  most 
attractive  form  for  English  readers  in 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s  Light  of  Asia, 
which  viewed  simply  as  a  poem  few 
would  feel  tempted  to  criticize  harshly, 
and  the  author  may  have  intended  it  to 
be  accepted  simply  in  that  light.  But 
others  at  all  events — like  Renan  and 
Seydel — have  treated  the  matter  more 
seriously,  and  have  deliberately  under¬ 
taken  to  derive  Christianity  from  Buddh¬ 
ism,  chiefly  on  the  score  of  the  alleged 
close  coincidence  in  the  lives  of  the  re¬ 
spective  founders  of  the  two  systems. 
How  close  that  resemblance  has  been 
supposed  to  be  may  be  inferred  from  the 
sunimary  cited  by  Dr.  Kellogg  from  an¬ 
other  German  writer.  Dr.  Eitel,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Buddhism,  who  thus  draws 
out  the  alleged  parallel  : — ”  Sakyamuni, 
Nxw  Sxuxs.— VoL.  XLIII.,  No.  i 


we  are  told,  came  from  heaven,  was  born 
of  a  virgin,  welcomed  by  angels,  received 
by  an  old  saiqt  endowed  with  prophetic 
vision,  presented  in  a  temple,  baptized 
with  water  and  afterward  with  fire.  He 
astonished  the  most  learned  doctors  by 
his  understanding  and  answers.  He 
was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  after  being  tempted  by  the 
devil  went  about  preaching  and  doing 
wonders.  He  became  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  was  transhgured 
on  a  mountain,  descended  into  hell  and 
ascended  into  heaven.”  In  two  par¬ 
ticulars  only  the  parallel  fails,  the  two 
by  the  way  commended  by  Talleyrand 
to  the  special  notice  of  the  sceptical 
friend  who  was  bemoaning  his  ill  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  endeavor  to  start  a  new  re¬ 
ligion.  He  is  not  reported  to  have  been 
crucified  and  to  have  fisen  from  the 
grave.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  on  close  investigation  the  alleged 
parallel  breaks  down  in  nearly  all  its 
specific  details. 

Still  it  remains  true  that  Sakyamuni 
is  a  grand  and  impressive  figure,  and 
that  his  ethical  teaching  supplies  the 
noblest  element  of  Buddhism,  though  it 
is  far  indeed  from  being  really  an  echo, 
still  less  a  pre-announcement,  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  rests  at  bot¬ 
tom,  as  we  intimated  just  now,  on  a 
purely  atheistic  and  pessimist  basis  ;  it 
recognizes  no  free  will  in  this  world, 
though  it  inculcates  a  pure  if  somewhat 
negative  and  unpractical  morality,  and 
it  points  to  no  better  heaven  than  a 
state  of  otiose  and  unconscious  absorp¬ 
tion  or  niri'ana  hereafter.  But  it  has 
the  further  drawback  for  working  pur¬ 
poses,  that  it  is,  as  the  reviewer  words 
it,  ”  the  rule  of  a  monastic  order,”  little 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  ordinary 
life.  It  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
principle  that  existence  is  itself  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  it  is  better  not  to 
exist,  and  meanwhile  the  nearer  one  can 
approach  that  condition  by  extricating 
oneself  from  the  Maya  or  phenomenal 
world,  which  ”  is  nothing  and  illusion," 
the  better.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  view  that  “  the  having  of  individu¬ 
ality  ”  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  three 
great  delusions  which  are  fatal  to  the 
attainment  of  the  Buddhist  standard  of 
perfection,  the  other  two  being  a  doubt 
respecting  the  teaching  of  Buddha  and 
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a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  outward  rites. 
The  leading  notion,  however,  is  that  of 
Karma  or  desert — which  is  the  sum 
total  or  moral  result  of  all  a  man’s  acts, 
words,  and  wishes  during  his  whole  life  ; 

“  what  we  are  is  the  fruit  of  that  which 
we  have  done.  ”  But  on  that  doctrine — 
which  takes  the  concrete  shape  of  the 
metempsychosis — we  have  had  opportu¬ 
nities  of  dwelling  before  now,  and  we 
need  not  return  to  it  here.  The  principal 
point  to  which  the  writer  in  the  Church 
Quarterly  is  anxious  to  draw  attention  is 
one  which  has  also  more  than  once  been 
noticed  in  our  columns,  and  he  appears 
to  us,  as  we  have  said,  to  attach  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  it.  Still  he 
has  some  curious  little  facts  to  commu¬ 
nicate  about  the  latest  developments  of 
the  riew  “  Theosophical  ”  movement 
which  are  worth  a  passing  word. 

It  IS  not  long  since  we  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  last  work  published  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Sinnett,  the  chief  prophet  and 
spokesman  of  Esoteric  Buddhism  or 
“  Occultism  ”  in  this  country,  and  those 
who  happ>en  to  be  acquainted  with  it 
will  certainly  have  no  hesitation  in  agree* 
ing  with  the  Church  Quarterly  that  the 
alleged  "  occult  ”  phenomena,  suppos¬ 
ing  for  argument’s  sake  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  occurred,  are  hardly  the 
kind  of  “  signs  and  wonders  ”  htted  to 
authenticate  a  new  Evangel.  There 
appears,  hpwever,  to  be  a  class  of  minds 
for  which  either  the  logic  or — shall  we 
say — the  legerdemain  of  the  Theoso- 
phists  has  an  attraction,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  circumstance  that  since  the  in¬ 
stitution  ten  years  ago  in  the  United 
States  of  the  "  Theosophical  Society  ” 
by  Colonel  Olcott — who  was  reported 
not  long  ago  in  the  Indian  newspapers  to 
have  publicly  avowed  himself  a  Buddh* 
ist — it  has  ramified  into  no  less  than 
io8  branches,  of  which,  however,  94  are 
in  Asia,  the  remaining  fourteen  being 
divided  between  Europe,  which  has 
seven.  North  America  with  six,  and 
Australasia  with  one.  'They  devote  their 
energies,  it  seems,  some  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  spiritualism  and  psychical  re¬ 
search,  a  great  many  to  mesmerism, 
psychopathy — whatever  that  may  be — 
and  animal  magnetism.  But  the  Presi* 
dent  proclaims  it  the  supreme  object  of 
the  Association  “  to  effect  a  revival  of 
pure  exoteric  Buddhism  and  a  union  of 


the  Buddhist  nations  for  this  purpose.” 
And  the  strange  thing  is  that  there  have 
been  a  few  converts  already — it  may  be 
hoped  very  few — from  Christianity  to 
‘‘pure  exoteric  Buddhism. ”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  marvellous  report  of  the  formal 
reception  of  an  English  clergyman  into 
the  Buddhist  community  at  Colombo  is 
quoted  from  an  Indian  newspaper: — 

"  I  take  my  refuge  in  Buddha  !  I  take  roy 
refuge  in  the  law  !  I  take  my  refuge  in  the 
order  !”  The  Pansil  ceremony  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  High  Priest,  the  Rev.  H.  Sum- 
ahgala,  Principal  of  the  Vidyodaya  College  at 
Colombo,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Amaramoli,  a  Buddhist  priest,  both  of  whom 
recited  the  Pirit  (blessings)  used  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  Among  those  present  were  Col.  Ol-  ^ 
cott,  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  a  number  of 
passengers  from  the  Navarino,  by  which  Mr. 
Leadbeater  had  arrived,  and  many  prominent 
native  citizens  of  Ceylon.  On  being  request¬ 
ed  by  the  High  Priest  to  state  his  reasons  why 
he  desired  to  be  a  follower  of  Lord  Buddha, 
Mr.  Leadbeater  stated  that  it  was  his  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  expressed  in  a  purer  form 
in  Buddhism  than  in  any  other  system  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  He  further  slated 
that  while  the  Christian  doctrines  were  all  based 
on  hearsay  evidence  and  upon  doubtful  author¬ 
ity,  and  required  him  to  believe  many  un¬ 
reasonable  things,  the  teaching  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  which  stands  forth  most  prominently, 
is  that  we  should  believe  nothing  which  our 
reason  cannot  accept  as  true,*  because  faith,  to 
be  lasting,  must  be  based  upon  sound  reason 
and  common  sense. 

And  what  makes  these  recent  conver¬ 
sions — or  perversions — the  more  unintel¬ 
ligible  is  the  fact,  of  which  the  reviewer 
gives  plenty  of  detailed  evidence,  that 
the  peculiar  ’*  phenomena,”  of  which 
Madame  Blavatsky — herself  apparently 
a  convert  from  the  Russian  Church — is 
a  chief  prophetess  and  performer,  have 
been  of  late  rather  more  conspicuously 
exposed  than  before.  There  has  at  all 
events  been  a  battle  royal  in  India  be¬ 
tween  the  Committee  of  the  Theosophi¬ 
cal  Society  and  certain  missionaries  of 
the  Scottish  Free  Church  at  Madras,  in 
which  other  writers  have  also  taken 
part,  notably  Madame  Coulomb,  who 
has  published  Some  Account  of  my  In- 
ten’ieu's  with  Madame  Blavatsky  from 
1872  to  1884,  with  a  full  Explanation 
of  the  most  Marvellous  Theosophical 
Phenomena.  And  it  does  not  look  as  if 
the  Theosophists  were  by  any  mettns 
getting  the  best  of  it.  Indeed  the  last 
news  reported  from  India  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  ”  the  collapse— partly  actual 
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partly  impending — of  the  Theosophical 
movement.’*  Such  at  any  rate  is 
Madame  Coulomb’s  view  of  the  matter, 
who  declares  that  she  too  steps  to  bring 
the  questions  at  issue  to  a  legal  decision, 
upon  which  "  Madame  Blavatsky,  who 
would  have  been  one  of  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  witnesses  in  the  case,  left  India  and 
sailed  for  Eurbpe  ”  ;  and  she  adds  that 
this  was  done  by  the  urgent  direction  of 
“  the  chief  men  of  the  Society.”  How 
that  may  be  we  are  of  course  unable  to 
determine,  but  on  another  and  more  im¬ 
portant  point  there  appears  to  be  no 
room  for  doubt  : — 

What,  however,  is  apparently  certain  is  that 
the  elaborate  “  Report”  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  issued  in  defence  of  Madame  U.  has 
now  been  withdrawn,  “containing,  as  Mr.  R. 
Ragoonath  Row  admits,  *  untruths  and  non* 
genuine  documents,’  the  work  of  unscrupulous 
friends  of  Madame  B.”  (/,  C.  May  30). 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Theosophist  also 
there  is  a  special  circular  addressed  by  Col. 
Olcott  to  the  presidents  of  all  branch  Theo¬ 
sophical  Societies,  in  which  he  repudiates  all 
fonneciioH  of  tht  Theosophical  movement  with 
occult  phenomena. 

In  no  case  certainly  could  one  desire  the 
success  of  a  movement  which,  taking  it 


at  its  best,  and  assuming  its  entire  har¬ 
mony  with  the  original  Buddhism,  would 
only  promote  the  revival  of  what  the  re¬ 
viewer  calls  a  system  ”  at  once  atheistic 
and  fatalist,  subjecting  all  things  to  the 
grinding  and  multiplied  injustices  of  a 
blind  Necessity,  instead  ot  conceiving 
them  as  guided  by  an  Intelligent  Will.” 
Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  frankly 
confess  that,  on  hearing  of  the  claim  of 
this  new-fangled  Theosophical  sect  to 
represent  the  lofty,  however  defective 
and  inconsequent,  teaching  of  Sakya- 
muni,  we  were  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  poet’s  comment  on  the  alleged  Egyp¬ 
tian  pedigree  of  our  modern  gipsy  fort¬ 
une-tellers  : — 

Lo,  Mizraim’s  kingcraft,  of  its  glory  reft. 

Is  shrunk  to  petty  deeds  of  midnight  theft ; 

Lo,  Egypt's  wisdom  only  lives  to  pry 

Through  the  dark  arts  of  paltry  palmistry. 

To  turn  from  the  stately,  if  somewhat 
Stoic,  grandeur  of  the  old  historic 
Buddhism  to  the  pitiful  pranks  of  the 
prophets  and  prophetesses  of  occult 
Theosophy  is  to  pass  at  a  bound  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. — Saturday 
Reviav. 
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Thk  most  dissimilar  things  are  often 
found  to  be  closely  related  to  each  other. 
Toryism  and  Democracy,  if  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  is  not  mistaken,  are  an 
instance  in  point.  Politics  and  Poetry 
have  a  more  assured  connection,  though 
they  are  quite  as  unlike.  One  concerns 
practical  and  immediate  things,  the  fleet¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  day,  the  rivalries  of 
men  and  systems  ;  the  other  is  not  of 
the  day,  but  of  all  days, — it  concerns 
the  deeper  problems  of  life  and  the 
higher  truths  of  the  imagination.  These 
are  points  of  difference  ;  more  apparent, 
it  must  be  said,  than  real ;  but  there  is 
something  that  reconciles  them.  It  is 
the  quality  of  human  nature  common 
alike  to  poetry  and  to  politics,  and  from 
which  both  of  them  derive  their  deepest 
interest.  When  a  poet  like  William 
Morris  becomes  an  active  exponent  of 
Socialism,  we  feel  at  first  a  shock  of  sur¬ 
prise.  There  seems  to  be  such  an  utter 
incongruity  between  mediaeval  and  clas¬ 
sic  romance  and  modern  revolution,  that 


the  phenomenon  bewilders  us.  But  we 
remember  that  a  poet  is  above  all  men 
an  enthusiast,  and  that  of  all  enthusiasms 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  is  the  most 
absorbing  to  poetic  sensibilities,  and  the 
anomaly  is  thus  in  some  measure  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  same  enthusiasm  conduced  in 
Shelley  to  even  more  extravagant  results. 
But  Shelley  was  always  a  creature  of  im¬ 
pulse.  It  was  only  in  relapses  from  a 
state  of  passionate  fervor  that  he  culti¬ 
vated  a  placid  muse.  Yet  this  fieice 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  redeems  in  him 
the  flagrant  excesses  it  occasions.  In 
Byron  it  is  wholly  redeeming  and  exalt¬ 
ing.  It  inspired  the  only  ambition  in 
his  life  for  which  his  life  and  poetry  were 
the  better.  But  the  age  of  Byron  and 
Shelley  was  one,  in  England,  of  class- 
privilege  and  intolerance  ;  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  of  desperate  and  just  revolt, — an 
age  when  there  needed  no  Socialistic 
ima'gination  to  discover  grievances  or 
invent  tyrannies.  Coleridge,  in  his 
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youth,  and  even  Southey,  shared  the 
ardor  of  the  time,  though  with  them  it 
did  not  last  long.  Their  pantisocratic 
aspirations  were  never  very  serious,  and 
the  little  family  arrangement  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
could  not  have  affected  any  one  outside 
their  own  small  circle.  But  Coleridge, 
in  one  of  his  finest  odes,  has  recorded 
the  effect  upon  himself  of  the  spirit  of 
revolution  ; — 

“  When  France  her  giant  linnbs  upreared 

And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth, 
and  sea, 

Stamped  her  strong  ^oot  and  said  she  would 
be  free. 

Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and 
feared  !” 

Before  the  time  when  these  reminiscences 
were  written  down,  the  pioet  had  ex¬ 
changed  the  passion  of  hope  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  philosophic  calm.  It  is  rather 
by  philosophy  than  passion  that  freedom 
may  be  understood  ;  but  it  does  not 
help  us  much  to  know  that  the  poet,  after 
all,  found  it  “  on  the  sea  cliff’s  verge  ” — 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  lore, 

O  Liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there.” 

It  would  have  been  strange  had  it  not ; 
and  it  may  be  that  it  was  best  to  turn 
at  once  from  the  horrors  which  the  ode 
recapitulates  to  the  repose  of  nature, — 
but  it  would  have  been  more  courageous 
if  the  poet  had  put  in  contrast  with  the 
anarchist  travesty  of  liberty  that  true 
liberty  to  which  a  distressed  nation 
might  aspire. 

,  England  is  no  longer  a  distressed 
nation.  She  has  passed  in  her  time 
through  terrible  revolutions  ;  she  has 
achieved  mighty  reforms  ;  and  whatever 
may  still  be  wanting  to  her  perfect  well¬ 
being,  she  is  already  the  freest  and  roost 
enlightened  country  of  the  globe.  Surely, 
then,  it  might  be  thought,  this  is  a  time 
when  the  poet  should  again  take  to  the 
pipe  of  peace.  We  look  to  him  to  help 
us  to  keep  our  freedom,  to  instruct  us 
in  the  use  of  it,  to  lead  us  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  higher  gains  and  pleasures  to 
which  it  ministers — but  we  no  longer 
look  to  him  for  a  war-cry.  Mr.  William 
Morris,  however,  thinks  that  a  war-cry 
is  still  needed,  and  that  it  is  the  office 
of  the  poet  to  supply  it.  If  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne's  revolutionary  utterances  are  not 
purely  academical,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  agree  with  him, — though,  unlike  Mr. 


Morris,  who  is  prepared  to  head  the  fray, 
he  is  content  to  leave  the  fighting  to 
others.  Mr.  Morris  accordingly  sus¬ 
pends — if  he  has  not  finally  abandoned 
— his  devotion  to  mediaeval  romance, 
and  seeks  an  earthly  paradise  in  an  im¬ 
possible  future,  instead  of  again  finding 
it  in  a  legendary  past  which  his  genius 
made  real.  Let  us  say  that  we  entirely 
respect  his  motives,  while  we  lament  the 
ends  to  which  his  labors  are  directed. 
We  honor  even  the  mistaken  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  that  sways  the  poet  ;  but 
we  cannot  too  much  regret  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  excesses  into  which  it  betrajs  him. 
He  sees  only  ihe  end  he  desires,  an  end 
which  his  imagination  invests  with  colors 
of  its  own  and  with  qualities  only  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  community  of  minds  like  his 
own.  The  methods  and  intermediate 
details,  of  which  the  impassioned  ad¬ 
vocate  does  not  pause  to  take  account, 
are  devised  by  other  men, — not  poets, 
often  not  enthusiasts,  sometimes  des¬ 
perate  and  unscrupulous  schemers. 
Whatever  may  be  its  final  aims.  Social¬ 
ism  involves  in  some  of  its  stages  revolu¬ 
tion,  spoliation,  the  subversion  of  all 
reasonable  law  ;  and  these  are  not  things 
which  we  would  willingly  associate  with 
the  name  of  William  Morris. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  poets, 
in  their  relation  to  politics,  are  always 
impracticable  and  extravagant.  They 
are  pioneers  of  reform  by  the  strength 
of  their  sympathies  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  poet,  beyond  all  other 
men,  to  evoke  sympathy  and  beget  en¬ 
thusiasm.  But  we  do  not  need  to  be 
a'ways  reforming,  any  more  than  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  always  learning  the  al¬ 
phabet.  We  think  we  have  done  fairly 
well,  so  well  that  we  may  even  take  a 
little  rest,  and  it  is  provoking  to  be  told 
that  the  fighting  has  yet  all  to  come. 
We  turn  from  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  when  they  tell  us  so,  to  the  wise 
counsels  of  the  Poet-Laureate.  He  lacks 
nothing  of  the  true  ent  husiasm  of  human¬ 
ity.  The  social  hopes  of  men  have  never 
been  more  vividly  expressed  than  in  the 
stirring  verses  of  “  Locksley  Hall." 
Nor  has  English  patriotism  ever  found 
a  bolder  voice,  whether  for  defiance  or 
defence,  and  whether  against  a  common 
foe  outside  or  usurpation  and  intolerance 
at  home.  Again  and  again,  in  times  of 
national  heat,  when  the  hearts  of  the 
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whole  people  have  been  moved  by  one 
strong  passionate  impulse,  he  has  inter* 
preted  the  common  feeling  as  no  one 
else  could.  “  I  have  felt  with  my  native 
land,”  he  says  ;  “  1  am  one  with  my 
kind.”  And  now,  in  a  time  of  partial 
repose,  when  the  ground  won  is  an  as¬ 
surance  of  the  easy  conquest  of  what  re¬ 
mains  to  be  won,  it  is  he  who  best  tells 
us  where  we  stand,  and  what  England 
is  : — 

“A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 

Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent." 

Thus,  in  four  terse  lines  he  gives  us  a 
perfect  account  of  our  legislative  system 
and  its  result — that  result  of  social  order 
and  constitutional  freedom  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  us  among  all  nations.  If  the 
younger  poets  will  be  admonished  by 
Lord  Tennyson,  they  will  not  ”  feed 
with  crude  imaginings  wild  hearts  and 
feeble  wings.”  There  are  two  factors 
in  political  and  social  life  of  which  the 
Laureate  makes  much,  and  the  younger 
poets  very  little.  These  are  Knowledge 
and  Reverence.  ”  Make  knowledge 
circle  with  the  winds,”  says  the  elder 
poet,  ”  but  let  her  herald.  Reverence, 
fly  before  her.”  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  if  the  Socialists  would  get  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practise  reverence,  they  would 
persist  in  their  present  endeavors.  We 
do  not  claim  reverence  for  classes  or 
class  interests,  as  such,  but  we  do  claim 
it  for  those  principles  of  order,  and 
justice,  and  mutual  observance,  upon 
which  society  is  founded,  and  without 
which  it  could  not  exist.  Extremists 
always  assume  themselves  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed  when  they  possess  only  the  little 
knowledge  which  is  proverbially  danger¬ 
ous.  With  more  complete  enlighten¬ 
ment  they  would  shun  the  perilous 
courses  in  which  they  run  blindly  : — 

“  Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword, 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away." 


The  Laureate,  only  a  few  months  ago, 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  poems 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  in  a  poem 
on  ”  Freedom,”  published  in  Mactnih 
lari s  Magazitu.  With  more  force,  if 
possible  ;  with  even  greater  dignity,  if 
that  might  be  ;  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  voice  that 
spoke,  the  now  aged  poet  again  invoked 
that  true  freedom  he  had  sung  many 
years  before  : — 

“  O  scorner  of  the  party  cry, 

Thou  leather  of  the  lawless  crown  ; 

As  of  the  lawless  crowd  ; 

How  long  thine  ever-growing  mind 
Hath  stilled  the  blast  and  strown  the  wave. 
Though  some  of  late  would  raise  a  wind 
To  sing  thee  to  thy  grave. 

Men  loud  against  all  forms  of  power — 
Unfurnished  brows,  tempestuous  tongues — 
Expecting  all  things  in  an  hour — 

Brass  mouths  and  iron  lungs.” 

These  are  strong  words,  and  some  of 
them  cannot  be  applied  to  Mr.  William 
Morris.  But  he  appears  to  give  the 
sanction  of  his  name  and  genius  to  the 
schemes  of  men  to  whom  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  applicable.  On  the  subject  of 
Socialism  we  have  little  more  to  say. 
We  are  at  one  with  the  Socialists  in 
their  demand  for  freedom  of  speech  ; 
we  would  join  them  in  any  effort  to  bet¬ 
ter,  by  legitimate  means,  the  condition 
of  any  class  that  may  still  be  suffering 
and  overweighted  ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
order  and  systems  they  would  uproot, 
we  share  the  Laureate's  grateful  reflec¬ 
tion, — 

“  We  are  a  people  yet ; 
Though  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  for¬ 
get. 

Confused  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawless  pow¬ 
ers  ; 

Thank  Him  who  isled  us  here,  and  roughly 
set 

His  Briion  in  blown  seas  and  storming  show¬ 
ers.” 

— Spectator. 
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The  Greville  Memoirs.  iSscoNO  Part.) 
A  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  FROM  1837  TO  1852.  By  the  late 
George  C.  F.  Greville,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
Council.  Edited  by  Henry  Reeve,  Regis¬ 


trar  of  the  Privy  Council.  Complete  in  two 
volumes.  Vol.  II.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  dr*  Co. 

At  last  the  long-expected  second  part  of  the 
Greville  Memoirs,  the  first  volume  of  which 
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made  such  a  sensation,  has  appeared,  and  it 
appeals  not  only  to  those  interested  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  but  to  the  lover  of  gossip,  a 
far  larger  number,  as  did  the  first  volume.  We 
do  not  find  as  much  downright  scandal  in  the 
present  book,  as  the  times  delineated  were  of  a 
far  purer  and  cleaner  sort  than  those  in  which 
Victoria's  circles  made  royalty  a  synonym  with 
all  that  is  licentious  and  disgraceful.  But  the 
political  and  social  interest  is  even  greater,  as 
it  approaches  more  nearly  our  own  period. 
Mr.  Reeve,  the  editor,  alludes  to  this  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  in  these  words  :  ‘‘  There  were  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  those  reigns  (George  IV.  and  William 
IV.)  topics  of  scandal  and  topics  of  ridicule, 
already  familiar  to  the  world,  which  cast  a 
shadow  over  those  pages,  and  the  more  so  as 
they  were  true.  In  narrating  the  earlier  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  no  such 
incidents  occur.  The  court  was  pure,  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  sovereign  and  her  court  profound¬ 
ly  respected.  The  monarchy  itself  has  been 
strengthened  in  the  last  forty-eight  years  by  r. 
strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  moral  dig¬ 
nity  and  constitutional  government.  Nothing 
is  to  be  found  in  these  journals  to  impugn  that 
salutary  impression,  and  they  will  afford  to 
future  generations  no  unworthy  picture  of 
those  who  have  played  the  most  conspicuous 
part  in  the  last  half  century.” 

The  continuation  now  before  us  covers  a 
period  of  fourteen  years,  from  the  accession  of 
Victoria  in  1837,  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon 
in  1851.  As  the  occurrences  which  took  place 
after  the  latter  period,  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  power  in  France,  and  shortly  after 
the  Crimean  war,  marked  so  impprunt  an 
epoch  in  Europe,  Mr.  Reeve  determined  to 
make  the  rise  of  the  second  Napoleon  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  series  at  a  later  date. 

The  world  hardly  needs  to  be  informed  now 
who  and  what  Mr.  Greville  was.  Brought  into 
the  closest  political  and  social  relations  with 
the  leading  men  of  his  times,  he  observed 
events  with  a  close,  searching,  unsparing  eye, 
and  recorded  them  with  a  cynical  humor,  an 
airy,  graceful  touch,  and  graphic  powers  of  de¬ 
lineation,  which  make  his  book  delightful  read¬ 
ing.  That  he  was  narrow  and  bitter,  some¬ 
times  malignant  even,  is  true  ;  but  this,  while 
it  invalidates  his  narrative  as  history,  does  not 
lessen  its  charm  in  the  reading.  In  the  main 
it  is  probable  Mr.  Greville  was  honest,  only  he 
/  saw  things  from  the  standpoint  of  a  very  ob¬ 
stinate  conservatism,  and  was  hardly  willing 
sometimes  to  give  due  credit  to  the  good  mo¬ 
tives  of  those  opposed  to  him.  We  cannot  so 
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well  in  any  other  way  convey  so  good  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  work 
as  by  giving  some  extracts,  which  are  only  a 
very  fi;w  tid-bits,  out  of  a  very  profuse  banquet 
of  good  things. 

In  1838  he  was  invited  to  a  Royal  dinner 
party,  which  he  thus  describes  : 

**  The  Queen  ut  (or  some  time  at  table,  talkiof;  away 
▼eiy  merrily  to  her  aeighbori,  and  the  men  remained 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  ladies.  When  we 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  huddled  about  the  door 
ia  the  sort  of  half-shy,  half-awkward  way  people  do,  the 
Queen  advanced  to  meet  ut,  and  spoke  to  everybody  in 
snccessioa,  and  if  everybody's  *  palaver  ’  was  as  deeply 
intere-ting  at  mine,  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to 
have  had  Gurney  to  take  it  dewn  ia  short-hand.  The 
words  of  kings  and  queens  are  precious,  but  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  record  a  Royal  after-dinner  colloquy.  .  .  . 
We  had  plenty  of  instrumental  music  during  and  after 
dinner.  To  form  an  opinion  or  the  slightest  notion  of  her 
real  character  from  such  an  informal  afiair  as  this,  is 
manifestly  impossible.  Nobody  expects  from  her  any 
clever,  amusing,  or  interesting  talk,  above  all  no  stranger 
can  expect  it.  She  is  very  civil  to  everybody,  and  there 
is  more  of  fraakness  cordiality,  and  good-humor  in  her 
manner  than  of  dignity.  She  looks  and  speaks  cheer¬ 
fully  ;  there  was  nothing  to  criticise,  nothing  particularly 
to  admire.  The  whole  thing  seemed  to  be  dull,  perhaps 
unav^ably  so,  but  still  so  dull  that  it  is  a  marvel  how 
anybody  can  like  such  a  life.  This  was  an  unusually 
large  party,  and  therefore  more  than  usually  dull  and 
formal ;  but  it  it  much  the  same  sort  of  thiag  every  day.’* 

He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  worry 
and  debate  over  the  selection  of  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  for  the  baby  Prince  of  Wales  : 

“  Peel  sent  (or  me  the  day  before  yesterday  to  talk  to 
me  about  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Pnnee  of  Wales  — 
a  matter  apparently  very  simple  and  insigaiheant,  but  not 
at  all  te  in  fact.  The  Queen  and  Prince  are  very  anxious 
to  allot  to  this  baby  his  armorial  bearings,  and  they  with 
that  he  should  quarter  the  arms  of  Saxony  with  the  Royal 
arms  of  England,  because  Prince  Albert  is  alleged  to  be 
Dmke  0/  Sojcony.  The  Queen  gave  the  Princess  Royal 
armorial  bearings  last  year  by  warrant,  but  it  it  conceived 
that  more  formal  proceedings  are  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  Heir  Apparent.  The  Heralds  and  ethers  who  have 
considered  the  matter,  think  that  the  Saxon  arms  ought 
not  to  be  foisted  upon  the  Royal  arras  of  England.  It  is 
her  Majesty’s  predilection  for  everything  German  which 
makes  her  insist  on  this  being  done,  and  she  wants  it  to 
be  done  offhand  at  the  next  Council  without  going  through 
the  usual  forms  of  a  reference  and  report.  Peel,  however, 
is  not  disposed  to  let  the  thing  be  thus  hurried  over ;  he 
thinks  that  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  is  concerned,  and  that  whatever  is  done  should  be 
done  with  deliberation,  and  that  if  the  Privy  Council  are 
to  advise  they  ought  to  advise  what  is  right  and  becom¬ 
ing,  and  not  merely  what  she  or  the  Prince  wish.  The 
difficulty  therefore  is,  how  to  set  the  matter  going.  The 
Earl  Marshal  will  not  stir  without  an  order  ttado  so.  If 
the  Home  Office  order  him  to  submit  a  draft  of  the  armo¬ 
rial  bearings  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  can  only  order 
him  to  make  out  what  is  right  according  to  the  rules.” 

Mr.  Greville  often  chatted  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  about  many  matters.  The  Iron 
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Duke  gives  his  opinion  of  Matiborough  and 
Napoleon  in  one  of  these  talks  ; 

“  I  began  talking  to  him  about  the  discovery  lately 
made  at  Woodstock  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  cor> 
respoodcace,  which  Sir  George  Murray  had  told  me  of ; 
and  this  led  him  to  talk  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  of 
his  character  and  military  genius,  and  so  on  to  other 
things.  He  said  that  he  considered  the  principal  charac¬ 
teristic  of  tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  have  been  his 
strong  sound  sense  and  great  practical  sagacity.  That  it 
was  a  mistake  to  say  he  was  illiterate.  People  fancied  to 
because  of  the  way  in  which  his  words  were  misspelt,  but 
in  his  time  they  spelt  them  as  they  were  pronounced.  He 
thought  the  errors  he  had  committed  were  owing  to  his 
wife.  The  Duke  then  talked  of  the  military  genius  of 
Marlborough,  and  said  that  though  he  was  a  very  great 
man,  the  art  of  war  was  so  far  advanced  since  his  time 
that  it  was  impossible  to  compare  him  with  more  modem 
generals  ;  and  unquestionably  Napoleon  was  the  greatest 
military  genius  that  ever  existed ;  that  he  had  advantages 
which  no  other  man  ever  possessed  in  the  unlimited  means 
at  his  command  and  his  absolute  power  and  irreponsibil- 
ity,  and  that  he  never  scrupled  at  any  expenditure  of  hu¬ 
man  life  ;  but  nevertheless  his  employment  of  his  means 
and  resources  was  wonderfuL” 

Our  diarist  has  something  to  say  of  the  then 
wickedest  man  in  England,  whose  life  has  been 
a  perfect  pig*sty  of  debauchery  and  evil.  Lord 
Hertford  ; 

’*  There  has  been,  so  far  as  I  know  (says  Mr.  GiAille), 
no  example  of  undisguised  debauchery  exhibited  to  the 
world  like  that  of  Lord  Hertford,  and  his  age  and  in 
firmities  render  it  at  ones  the  more  remarkable  and  the 
more  shocking.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old, 
broken  with  vaiions  infirmities,  and  almost  unintelligible 
from  a  paralysis  of  the  longue,  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  about  with  a  company  of  prostitutes,  who 
formed  his  principal  society,  and  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  generally  pick¬ 
ing  them  up  from  the  dregs  of  that  class,  and  changing 
them  according  to  his  fancy  and  caprice.  Here  he  was  to 
be  seen  driving  about  the  town,  and  lifted  by  two  footmen 
from  his  carriage  into  the  brothel,  and  he  never  seems  to 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  throw  the  slightest  veil  over 
the  habits  he  pursued.  For  some  months  or  weeks  past 
he  lived  at  Dorchester  House,  and  the  Zichys  with  him  ; 
but  esrery  day  at  a  certain  hour  his  women  who  were  quar¬ 
tered  elsewhere,  arrived,  passed  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  one  or  other  of  them  all  tbe  night  in  bis  room. 
He  found  the  presence  of  the  Countess  Zichy  troublesome 
and  embarrassing  to  his  pleasures,  and  be  made  her  com¬ 
prehend  that  her  absence  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
him,  and  accordingly  she  went  away.  He  had  then  been 
ill  in  bed  for  many  days,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  as 
i^to  celebrate  his  liberation  by  a  jubilee,  be  got  up  and 
posted  arith  his  seraglio  down  to  Richmond.  No  room 
was  ready,  no  fire  lit,  nevertheless  he  chose  to  dine  there 
amid  damp  and  cold,  drank  a  quantity  of  champagne, 
came  back  chilled  and  exhausted,  took  to  his  bed,  grew 
gradually  worse,  and  in  ten  days  he  died.  And  what  a 
life,  terminating  in  what  a  death  I  without  a  serious 
thought  or  a  kindly  feeling,  lavishing  sums  incalculable 
on  tbe  worthless  objects  of  his  pleasure.” 

Greville  foresaw  the  greatness  of  Gladstone 
and  speaks  of  him  in  1844.  in  these  words ; 
"  Gladstone  has  already  displayed  a  capacity 
which  makes  his  admission  into  the  Cabinet 


indispensable,  and  he  must  find  some  means 
of  getting  rid  of  Knatchbull.  The  very  look 
of  the  roan,  which  is  that  of  a  twaddler  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  ridiculous,  is  enough  to  make 
his  exclusion  an  object,  and  as  be  is  entirely 
useless  and  has  fallen  into  universal  contempt 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  sooner  some 
decent  retreat  is  found  for  him  the  better  for 
himself  as  well  as  fur  the  Government.” 

The  death  of  Sydney  Smith  calls  from  him 
the  following  description  in  1845  : 

”  It  it  xlmott  impouible  to  overrate  hit  wit,  humor,  and 
drollery,  or  their  effect  in  tociety.  Innumerable  comical 
sayings  or  jokes  of  his  are  or  have  been  current,  but  their 
repetition  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  flavor  and 
sell  of  the  original.  Hit  appearance,  voice,  and  manner 
added  immensely  to  the  efftet,  and  the  bursting  and  up¬ 
roarious  merriment  with  which  he  poured  forth  his  good 
things  never  failed  to  communicate  itself  to  his  audience, 
who  were  always  in  fits  of  laughter.  If  there  was  a  fault 
in  it,  it  was  that  it  was  too  amusing.” 

Mr.  Greville  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
power  of  the  press,  and  gives  this  very  graphic 
example : 

“Yesterday  Le  Marchant  told  me  an  anecdote  illustra- 
tiveof  tbe  power  of  the  press.  He  called  late  one  night 
many  years  ago  on  Barnes  at  his  house,  and  while  there 
another  visitor  arrived  whom  he  did  not  see,  but  who  was 
shown  into  another  room.  Barnes  went  to  him,  and  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned,  when  Le  Merchant  said, 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  who  your  visitor  is  i  '  Barnes  said  yes, 
if  he  knew.  ‘  Well,  then,  1  know  his  step,  and  his  voice  ; 
it  is  Lord  Durham.’  Barnes  owned  it  was,  when  Le  Mar- 
chant  said,  ‘  What  does  he  come  for  I  ’  Barnes  said  he 
came  on  behalf  of  King  Leopold,  who  had  been  much 
annoyed  by  some  article  in  the  Timet,  to  entreat  they 
would  put  one  in  of  a  contrary  and  healing  description. 
As  Le  Marchant  said,  here  was  tbe  proudest  man  in  Eng¬ 
land  come  to  solicit  tbe  editor  of  a  newspaper  for  a 
crowned  head !  ” 

We  have  a  pleasant  description  of  the 
Queen's  early  life  at  Balmoral  (before  the 
building  of  the  Castle),  as  seen  by  Greville, 
when  he  was  summoned  there  to  attend  a 
Royal  council : 

“  The  place  is  very  pretty  (he  says)  bub  small.  They 
live  there  without  any  state  whatever ;  they  live  not 
merely  like  private  gentlefolks,  but  like  very  small  gentle¬ 
folks,  small  house,  small  rooms,  small  establishment. 
There  are  no  soldiers,  and  the  whole  guard  of  the  Sover¬ 
eign  and  the  whole  Royal  family  is  a  single  policeman, 
who  walks  about  the  grounds  to  keep  off  impertinent  in¬ 
truders  or  improper  characters.  The  Queen  is  mnnii^ 
in  and  out  of  the  house  all  day  long,  and  often  goes  about 
alone,  walks  into  the  cottages,  and  sits  down  and  chais 
with  tbe  old  women.  In  the  evening  we  withdrew  to  the 
only  room  there  is  besides  the  dining-room,  which  serves 
for  billiards,  library  (hardly  any  books  in  it),  and  drawing¬ 
room.  The  Queen  and  Prince  and  her  ladies  and  Gordon 
soon  went  back  to  tbe  dining-room,  where  they  had  a 
Highland  dandng-mattcr,  who  gave  them  lessons  in 
reels.  We  (John  Russell  and  I)  were  not  admitted  to 
this  exercise,  so  we  played  at  billiards.” 
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To  most  people  it  will  be  news  that  an  early 
ambition  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  to  be  a 
book-publisher.  He  tried  to  induce  Maxon  to 
take  him  in  partnership.  He  says,  "  Maxon 
told  me  on  Wednesday  that  Disraeli  some 
years  ago  asked  him  to  take  him  into  partner¬ 
ship,  but  be  refused,  not  thinking  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  prudent  to  be  trusted.  He  added  he 
did  not  know  how  Dizzy  would  like  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  that  now.*’  Apropos  of  a  great  din¬ 
ner  party  where  a  number  of  great  conversa¬ 
tionalists  were  present,  among  whom  was 
Macaulay,  he  gives  the  following  description  of 
Macaulay’s  talk : 

**  It  is  not  true,  as  some  sajr,  that  there  is  nothina  orig¬ 
inal  in  it,  but  certainly  by  far  the  greater  part  is  the  mere 
outpouring  of  memory.  Subjects  are  tapped,  and  the 
current  flows  without  stopping.  Wonderful  as  it  is,  it  is 
certainly  oppressive  after  a  time,  and  his  departure  is 
rather  a  relief  than  otherwise.  Dundas,  who  is  very 
agreeable,  and  very  well  informed,  said  to-day  that  he 
was  a  bore  ;  but  that  he  is  not.  It  certainly  must  be 
rather  oppressive  after  a  certain  time,  and  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable,  if  It  was  not  altogether  free  from  conceit,  van¬ 
ity,  and  arrogance,  unassuming,  and  the  real  genuine 
gushing  out  of  overflowing  stores  of  knowledge  treasured 
up  in  his  mind.  We  walked  together  for  a  long  time  the 
day  before  yesterday,  when  he  talked  of  the  history  be  is 
writing.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  still  collecting  materials, 
or  had  begun  to  write.  He  said  he  was  writing  while  col¬ 
lecting,  going  on  upon  the  fund  of  his  already  acquired 
knowledge,  and  he  added  that  it  was  very  mortifying  to 
find  how  much  there  was  of  which  he  was  wholly  igno¬ 
rant.” 

With  a  brief  note  about  the  visit  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas  to  England,  in  1844,  we  must  bring 
these  citations  to  a  close  : 

“  He  alighted  at  the  Palace,  embraced  the  Queen,  and 
after  his  interview  went  to  establish  himself  at  Brunnow's. 
He  immediately  visited  all  the  Royal  family  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  Duke  attired  himself  in  the  costume 
of  a  Russian  Field-Marshal  to  receive  the  Emperor.  On 
Wednesday  they  gave  him  a  review,  which  went  off  very 
badly,  owing  to  mistakes  and  bad  arrangement,  but  with 
*  which  be  expressed  himself  very  well  satisfied.  The  sight 
was  pretty,  glorious  weather,  3000  or  4000  Guards,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery,  in  the  Park,  the  Queen  tn  calick*  with 
a  brilliant  suite.  1 1  was  striking  when  the  Dnkc  went  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  marched  past, 
and  saluted  the  Queen  and  Emperor.  The  air  resounded 
with  acclamations  as  the  old  warrior  passed,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  rode  up  to  him  and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  There 
was  a  blunder  about  the  artillery.  The  Queen  cannot  en¬ 
dure  firing,  and  the  Duke  had  ordered  that  the  guns  should 
not  be  fired  till  she  left  the  ground.  By  some  mistake, 
Contrary  orders  were  given,  and  they  advanced  and  fired 
not  far  from  her  Majesty.  The  Duke  was  fnrious,  and 
would  not  be  pacified,  though  Emperor,  Qlieen,and  Prince 
did  their  best  to  appease  him  ;  be  blew  up  and  swore  lus¬ 
tily,  and  ordered  the  luckless  artillery  into  the  rear.  It 
was  a  mighty  small  eancern  for  the  Emperor,  who  tevienrs 
100,000  men,  and  sees  ts,ooo  mount  guard  every  day  ;  but 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  when  the  Queen  said 
her  troops  were  few  in  number,  he  told  her  that  she  must 
consider  his  troops  at  her  disposal  exactly  the  same  as  her 


These  extrficts,  taken  at  random  from  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  are  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting,  but  they  will  give 
a  fair  notion  of  the  teeming  interest  of  the 
book.  Pepys  and  Evelyn  do  not  convey  a 
more  graphic  picture  of  the  people  and  events 
of  their  period,  while  Greville,  a  trained  politi¬ 
cal  observer,  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  man  of  the  world,  with  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  facilities  for  observation,  rises  in  more 
imporunt  matters  to  a  far  greater  height  than 
did  those  garrulous  yet  delightful  old  diarists. 
Perhaps  when  the  reminiscences  of  the  late 
Abraham  Heyward  are  published  (said  now  to 
be  in  course  of  preparation)  we  shall  have  a 
picture  of  the  later  Victorian  reign  matching 
this  ih  spirit,  keenness,  and  aptness  of  deline¬ 
ation. 

Studies  in  Shakespeake.  By  Richard  Grant 
White,  Editor  of  the  Riverside  Edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Works.  Boston  and  New 
York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  dr*  Co. 

The  collection  of  Shakespearian  studies  herein 
collected  appeared  originally  in  various  maga- 
zin«s.  We  are  informed  in  the  preface  that  the 
late  Mr.  White  had  revised  and  emended  all  of 
them  before  his  death.  The  publication  of  the 
volume  will  give  pleasure  to  the  large  public 
who  have  always  followed  the  critical  work  of 
the  author  with  interest  and  admiration.  How¬ 
ever  much  the  intelligent  reader  may  differ 
from  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  White,  however 
at  times  he  may  be  even  visited  by  the  uncom¬ 
promising  and  downright  pugnacity  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  attitude,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
writers  in  American  criticism  who  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  and  who  had  the  power  of  stimu¬ 
lating  thought.  This  is  the  most  precious  gift 
of  the  author,  and  in  view  of  it  one  may  well 
be  silent  about  all  minor  defects  of  method  and 
temperament.  The  essays  before  us  in  this 
volume  are  devoted  in  the  first  place  to  a  study 
of  the  three  periods  of  development  by  whicn 
the  Shakespearian  plays  are  classified  ;  in  the 
next  place  to  a  narrative  analysis  of  the  four 
plays,  “  Macbeth,”  “  Hamlet,”  “  Othello^’ 
and  “  As  You  Like  It and  some  miscellane¬ 
ous  sketches  and  criticisms.  Perhaps  the  two 
most  interesting  essays  in  the  collection  to  the 
critical  reader  are  those  on  ”  The  Bacon 
Shakespeare  Craze,”  and  “  On  the  Acting  of 
lago.”  These  are  fine  examples  of  keen,  in¬ 
cisive,  illuminating  criticism,  and  full  of  valu¬ 
able  suggestion  to  the  reader.  Probably  no 
American  has  achieved  a  more  merited  success 
in  lines  of  criticism,  and  several  of  the  papers 
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in  this  volume  su(ji>ort  Mr.  White’s  repuution 
at  its  best.  The  style,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
admirable  for  its  purity,  force,  and  simplicity. 

Along  Alaska’s  Great  River.  A  Popular 
Account  of  the  Alaska  Explori.ng  Expe¬ 
dition  OF  1883  AIXJNG  THE  GrEAT' YUKON 
River,  from  its  Source  to  its  Mouth  in 
THE  British  Possessions,  and  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  OF  Alaska.  By  Frederick  Schwaika, 
Laureate  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society, 
and  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of 
Russia,  Member  Bremen  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  etc..  Commander  of  the  Expedition. 
New  York  :  Cassell Company,  Limited. 

The  interesting  exploration  by  Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  U.S.  A.,  of  the  whole  length  of  a  re¬ 
markable  and  but  little  known  river,  is  now 
given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  At  the 
head  of  a  small  party  he  started  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1873,  from  Sitka,  the  capital.  He 
packed  the  rations  and  equipment  of  his  little 
party  on  the  backs  of  Indian  carriers  across 
the  Alaskan  coast-range  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Yukon,  a  river  two  thousand  and  forty-four 
miles  long,  and  draining  a  region  of  290,000 
square  miles  area.  This  interesting  river,  the 
second  longest  in  North  America,  and  one 
characterized  by  highly  picturesque  features, 
has  its  source  in  latitude  59*  40',  and  empties 
into  Bering’s  Sea,  near  the  sixty-third  parallel, 
crossing  a  long  reach  of  semi-arctic  North 
America.  A  large  raft  was  constructed  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  Yukon.  On  this  primitive 
craft,  first  crossing  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  lakes,  and  shooting  a  number  of  dangerous 
rapids,  the  Schwatka  party  floated  along  the 
great  stream  for  over  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
the  longest  raft-journey  ever  made  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  geographical  science.  The  entire 
river  was  traversed,  and  the  voyagers  returned 
home  by  the  way  of  Bering's  Sea,  touching  at 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  This  record  of  explora¬ 
tion  records  no  great  dangers  incurred  with 
savage  foes,  no  extreme  privations  from  severe 
cold,  no  tragic  experience  of  starvation.  The 
circumstances,  on  the  whole,  were  pleasant, 
and  the  journey  without  any  harrowing  inci¬ 
dents.  An  occasional  ducking,  and  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  innumerable  swarms  of  blood-thirsty 
mosquitoes,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  experiences.  But  the  surroundings 
were  of  a  picturesque  sort,  and  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  describes  the  strange,  great  river, 
the  scientific  features  of  the  country,  and  the 
Indian  tribes  he  met,  with  a  lively  pen.  The 
book  is  elaborately  illustrated  with  maps  and 


cuts,  and  the  author  may  be  considered  to  have 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  geography,  as 
well  as  to  have  made  a  very  readable  book. 

Furthest  North  ;  or,  The  Life  and  Ex¬ 
plorations  OF  Lieutenant  James  Booth 
Lockwood,  of  the  Greely  Arctic  Expe¬ 
dition.  By  Charles  Lanman.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  Co. 

Among  the  Arctic  tragedies  which  have  made 
the  history  of  exploration  such  a  grim  succes¬ 
sion  of  sacrifices  to  the  Moloch  of  the  North, 
the  fate  of  the  Greely  expedition  is  not  the  least 
interesting.  The  terrible  mystery  of  the 
agony  and  sufferings  which  shrouded  the  fate  * 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions  ac¬ 
quires  a  more  potent  power  when  we  see  it  in 
the  light  of  the  possibilities  evoked  by  what 
we  know  of  the  Greely  expedition.  But  it  is 
best,  perhaps,  to  drop  such  things  out  of  mind, 
and  think  of  those  phases  of  suffering  which, 
however  dire,  do  not  yet  arouse  such  revolting 
suggestion.  The  story  has  been  told  in  incom¬ 
plete  fashion  by  several  of  the  survivors, 
though  Greely  himself  has  preserved  reticence 
on  it  up  to  the  present.  The  narrative  under 
notice,  which  is  based  on  the  notes  and  diaries 
of  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  the  second  in  com¬ 
mand  to  Lieutenant  Greely,  and  who  died  be¬ 
fore  the  rescue,  is  the  first  measurably  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  the  experiences  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  which  has  yet  appeared  in  print.  We 
,may  remark  in  passing  that  the  book  would 
have  been  far  more  interesting  if,  instead  of 
telling  the  story  for  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  the 
editor  had  contented  himself  with  letting  the 
hero  of  the  narrative  relate  the  tragic  yet  sim¬ 
ple  record  of  suffering  and  heroism  in  propria 
persona  as  far  as  possible. 

The  book  does  not  attempt  to  present  an 
elaborate  and  detailed  history.  But  in  sketch¬ 
ing  the  part  borne  by  Mr.  Lockwood  we  get  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  whole'  story  than  has 
yet  been  vouchsafed.  Though  much  reticence 
has  been  observed,  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  official  personnel  of  the  expedition  was 
unfortunate  ;  that  almost  from  the  first  there 
was  a  lack  of  cordial  co-operation  ;  that  bicker¬ 
ings  and  jealousies  not  only  retarded  the  suc¬ 
cess.  but  embittered  even  the  few  limited 
sources  of  pleasure  possible  to  a  band  of  men 
imprisoned  by  the  Northern  ice.  However 
Mr.  Greely  may  have  been  justified  in  impos¬ 
ing  the  discipline  of  a  martinet  on  his  officers 
and  men.  it  seems  to  have  led  in  various  ways 
to  unfortunate  results.  But  of  this  we  shall 
learn  more  later,  when  Lieutenant  Greely  him- 
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self  makes  hit  literary  report,  and  the  diaries 
of  Dr.  Octave  Pavey  are  edited  and  published. 
To  criticise  before  would  be  to  prejudge  the 
case. 

The  picture  presented  of  Lieutenant  Lock- 
wood,  that  of  a  brave,  manly,  modest,  but  dar¬ 
ing  officer,  inflexible  in  performing  his  duty, 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  expedition,  yet  generous  and 
considerate  withal  under  the  most  trying  con'^ 
ditions,  is  a  fascinating  one,  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  long  bead-roll  of  Arctic  heroes.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  officer  who  did 
not  clash  with  his  chief.  Indeed,  to  his  other 
duties  he  seems  to  have  added  the  r6U  of  a 
mediator.  Lieutenant  Greely,  with  lull  trust 
in  his  subordinate’s  good  judgment  and  abil¬ 
ity,  seems  to  have  entrusted  him  with  the 
most  responsible  and  important  explorations 
from  the  Winter  Cfimp.  In  the  course  of  one  of 
these  it  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Lockwood  reached 
the  furthest  Northern  point  yet  attained,  lati. 
tude  83*  24'  30*  North,  and  longitude  46* 
46'  30*  West.  The  claim  has  been  disputed 
by  more  than  one  English  explorer  since,  but 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  evidence. 

It  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  review  at  any 
detail  the  story  of  Lockwood’s  hardships  and 
sufferings.  He  who  has  read  the  history  of 
one  Arctic  expedition  knows  them  all,  so  far  as 
the  kind  and  character  of  the  experiences  are 
concerned.  Our  hero  does  not  seem  to  hare 
given  the  slightest  hint  in  his  diary,  so  far  as 
indicated  in  the  book,  of  the  horrors  of  canni¬ 
balism  and  the  final  agonies  of  starvation, 
which  made  life  at  Camp  Clay  such  a  woful 
story.  It  is  well  that  this  is  so.  The  whole 
narrative  bears  true  witness  of  a  noble  spirit, 
who  endured  to  the  end  gallantly  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  laid  down  his  life  at  the  call  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Of  the  many  heroes  of  our  army  who 
have  died  on  the  battle-field  by  bullet  and 
shell,  none  is  more  worthy  of  the  admiration 
of  his  fellows  than  Lieutenant  Lockwood.  Yet, 
after  all,  are  we  not  forced  to  write  sadly  and 
wearily  of  this  and  many  another  preceding 
sacrifice,  Cmi  Bono  t 
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Thb  house  in  Zante  where  Ugo  Foscolo  was 
bom  in  1778  was  recently  in  danger  of  being 
pulled  down  as  dilapidated.  An  energetic 
protest,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  poet's 
admirers  in  Zante  induced  the  municipality  to 
acquire  the  house,  and  to  undertake  its  pres¬ 


ervation.  The  idea  is  to  establish  in  it  a 
Foscolo  museum. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Redhousr  has  lately  presented 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  the 
manuscript  of  bis  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
Thesaurus.  This  work,  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  embodies  the 
results  of  twenty  years'  unremitting  labor.  Its 
magnitude  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that,  although  extending  only  from  alif  to  the 
end  of  the  letter  sim  (the  author’s  advancing 
years  unfortunately  preventing  its  completion), 
it  fills  ten  folio  volumes  of  enormous  size,  and 
contains  more  than  84.000  words.  The  list  of 
authorities  includes  not  only  all  the  printed 
lexicons,  native  or  European,  but  also  a  large 
number  of  rare  manuscript  works  of  the  same 
class.  With  characteristic  modesty  Mr.  Red- 
house  hopes  that  “  it  may  prove  useful  to  young 
Oriental  students  in  various  ways,  partly  as 
an  inducement  to  do  better,  and  partly  as  a 
warning  against  attempting  too  much.” 

Thr  total  number  of  books  and  periodicals 
published  in  Madras  during  last  year  was  818. 
Of  these  142  were  in  English,  539  in  the  ver¬ 
naculars  of  the  presidency,  and  76  in  the 
Indian  classical  languages.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  literary  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
great  increa.se  in  the  number  of  original  works 
in  the  vernaculars,  which  were  343  compared 
with  225  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  Zurich  University  one-tenth  of  the 
students  are  female.  Twenty-nine  young 
ladies  study  medicine,  fourteen  philosophy,  and 
two  political  economy.  Out  of  these  forty-five 
female  students,  fifteen  are  Swiss  and  ten 
Russian. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Flfischer,  the  Orientalist,  has 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  profes¬ 
sorship  of  Alt-Sch6nefeld,  near  Leipzig.  He 
was  presented  with  a  bust  by  Prof.  Schilling, 
of  Dresden,  an  address  from  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  Orientalists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  an  album  with  portraits  of  his 
numerous  scholars. 

A  NEW  paper  of  pronounced  Buddhist  pro¬ 
clivities  is  about  to  be  published  at  Yedo  under 
the  title  of  Butskiyt  Jaski,  or  Buddhist  Miscel¬ 
lany.  Considerable  interest  is  excited  in  the 
project,  as  much  on  account  of  the  character  of 
the  editor  as  of  the  cause  which  the  paper  is  to 
espouse.  In  the  early  days  of  foreign  inter¬ 
course  this  gentleman  was  an  ardent  nationalist, 
and  was  implicated  in  the  Namamugi  riots  at 
Kanagawa.  When  summoned  before  the 
foreign  commissioners  he  drew  his  sword,  and. 
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delibermtely  cutting  off  his  left  hand,  presented 
it  to  them  with  the  remark  that  they  should  be 
satisfied  with  that  by  way  of  indemnity.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  became  a  convert  to  Buddhism, 
and  under  the-influcnce  of  that  peaceful  creed  he 
has  now  definitely  turned  his  sword  into  a  pin. 

The  senate  of  the  University  College,  Liver¬ 
pool,  now  incorporated  into  the  Victoria  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  preparing  a  “  business  curriculum” 
such  as  shall  be  suitable  for  clerks  and  appren¬ 
tices.  The  curriculum  is  to  extend  over  a  space 
of  two  academical  years,  and  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  more  especially  devoted  to 
languages,  and  the  other  to  science.  The  bus¬ 
iness  men  of  Liverpool  are,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know,  heartily  co-operating  with  the  senate  ; 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  number  of  firms  will 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  senate  by  consenting  to 
relax  one  year  of  the  apprenticeship  of  young 
men  who  shall  be  holders  of  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  satisfactorily  passed  the 
examination  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  this  curric¬ 
ulum.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  local  English 
colleges  are  ever  to  attain  to  the  importance  of 
the  Scottish  universities,  they  must  find,  some 
means  of  persuading  the  business  men  and 
shopkeepters  of  England  that  a  good  education 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and  does  nut  incapac¬ 
itate  from  business.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  if  the  University  authorities  wish  to  attract 
to  them  the  young  men  of  the  great  business 
centres,  they  must  make  every  endeavor  to 
secure  the  co-operation  and  learn  the  views  of 
business  men  as  to  the  kind  of  education  neces¬ 
sary  to  fit  men  for  business.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  knuw  that  at  both  colleges  of  the  Victoria 
University  modern  languages  are  well  taught, 
and  that  oral  examinations  are  held  in  them,  so 
that  a  diploma  from  that  university,  or  from 
either  of  the  colleges,  setting  forth  that  a  young 
man  had  passed  satisfactorily  in  these,  would 
have  a  valuable  import. 

The  representatives  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  announce  that  a  number  of  his  letters  to 
Carlyle  appear  to  have  been  stolen.  They 
caution  all  persons  against  buying,  selling  or 
publishing  any  papers  purporting  to  be  the 
originals  of  letters  from  Emerson  to  Carlyle, 
and  they  ask  that  any  one  who  may  hear  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  letters  will  do  them  the 
favor  to  inform  them  where  the  letters  may  be 
found.  Address  Mr.  Edward  W.  Emerson, 
Concord,  Mass.  These  MSS.  were  all  given 
by  Carlyle  to  a  member  of  Emerson's  family, 
and  the  right  of  publication,  of  course,  belongs 
by  law  to  the  writer’s  representatives. 


A  PROPOSAL  has  been  made  to  add  a  most 
interesting  feature  to  the  forthcoming  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
in  the  shape  of  a  portrait  gallery  of  Indian 
princes  and  chiefs.  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  have,  it  is  understood,  prom¬ 
ised  to  lend  the  portraits  in  their  possession, 
as  well  as  their  pictures  of  Indian  Courts  ;  and 
there  is  do  doubt  that  the  Indian  princes  them¬ 
selves  will  readily  embrace  the  suggestion. 
The  magnificent  Gwalior  gale  presented  by  the 
Maharajah  Scindia  to  South  Kensington  will 
be  a  prominent  ornament  at  the  Ejehibition,  and 
the  Maharajah  of  Cooch  Behar  will  contribute 
elaborate  and  costly  jungle  trophy. 

M.  Benjamin  Sulte,  of  Ottawa,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  entitled  :  La  Situation  de  la 
langue  fran^aise  au  Canada,  in  which  he  con¬ 
tends  that  the  French  spoken  by  descendants 
of  French  colonists  in  Ameiica,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Manitoba,  has  preserved  the  idiom 
and  vocabulary  (though  not  the  accent)  of  the 
language  spoken  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  greater  purity  than  in  any  part  of  France 
itself.  It  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
French-speaking  people  in  Canada  and  the 
United  Sutes  amounts  to  nearly  two  millions. 

Prof.  KSlbing,  of  Breslau,  has  been  again 
in  England,  to  copy  the  unique  MSS.  of  the 
prose  version  of  the  Early  English  romance  of 
Ipomydon,  which  the  Marquis  of  Bath  has 
kindly  sent  to  the  British  Museum  for  him. 
Prof.  KOlbing  will  add  this  prose  to  the  hitherto 
overlooked  verse  version,  in  10,000  lines,  of 
this  romance  in  the  Chetham  Library,  Man¬ 
chester.  As  this  latter  version  is  corrupt  in 
many  places,  and  can  hardly  be  understood 
without  the  help  of  its  French  original.  Prof. 
Kdlbing  will  add  the  French  poem  in  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  the  English  one. 

M.  Edouard  HERvfe,  editor  of  the  Soleil, 
recently  deputy  for  Paris  and  the  highest  on 
the  Conservative  list  at  the  recent  ballot,  has 
announced  his  candidature  for  the  fauteuil  in 
the  Acad6mie  fran9aise,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Due  de  Noailles. 

Besides  the  large  Turkish  printing  establish¬ 
ment  in  Constantinople  of  Osman  Bey,  there 
is  now  a  rival  in  that  conducted  by  Tevfik  Bey 
Abuzzia,  which  is  doing  more  Arabic  work. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  competition  Tevfik  Bey 
has  introduced  a  novelty.  This  is  the  use  of 
the  ancient  Kufic  character  as  a  kind  of  black 
letter  for  head-lines  and  otherwise,  to  break 
the  uniformity  of  Turkish  typography.  The 
hitherto  unknown  Kufic  has  become  popular 
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with  the  amusing  result  that  inscriptions  in  it 
may  now  be  seen  in  Armenian  and  Greek 
■hops  of  Stamboul. 

The  Queen  of  Italy,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  and  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city  of  Frankfort  are  among  those  who 
have  recently  joined  the  Goeihe-Gesellschaft. 
The  society  now  numt>ers  about  950  members. 
Prof.  Erich  Schmidt,  the  director  of  the  Goethe- 
Archiv,  has  permanently  settled  in  Weimar. 
The  first  publication  of  the  society,  the  “  Briefe 
der  Frau  Rat  an  die  Herzogin  Anna  Amalia,” 
is  to  be  issued  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  to 
the  members,  but  will  not  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  book  trade.  Most  of  the  letters  are  in 
the  grand-ducal  family  archives,  but  the  gaps 
in  the  series  will  be  completed  from  the  Goethe- 
Archiv. 

“  The  mss.  recently  discovered  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week,”  says  a 
recent  number  of  the  Athenaum,  "  turn  out  to 
be  even  of  greater  importance  than  was  antici¬ 
pated.  The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  MSS. 
of  the  times  of  the  English  sovereigns  from 
Henry  II.  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  includes 
communications  from  nearly  all  the  eminent 
statesmen  of  those  days.  There  are  some  valua¬ 
ble  letters  from  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  who  for  some  time  had  the  custody  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Lord  Shrewsbury  was 
nearly  connected  with  the  Manners  family, 
having  married  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Rutland.  The  Vernon  correspondence,  which 
forms  part  of  the  collection,  is  also  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Haddon  Hall,  as  is  well  known,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Rutland  by 
the  marriage  of  John,  second  son  of  Thomas, 
thirteenth  Lord  Ros,  with  Dorothy  Vernon, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  George  Vernon, 
‘‘  the  King  of  the  Peak.” 

It  is  reported  that  a  well-known  American 
publishing  firm  intends  before  long  to  issue  a 
reprint  of  the  romantic  tales  (the  authorship  of 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  one  of  our  most 
eminent  living  -poets)  contained  in  that  now 
very  scarce  volume  the  Oxftrd  and  Cambtidge 
Magatitu. 

W E  bear  that  a  box  of  MSS.  of  some  his¬ 
torical  value  has  been  discovered  in  the  subles 
of  Belvoir  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  The  box  containing  these  treasures 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  stables  about 
sixty  years  ago,  and  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooked.  Among  the  letters  are  some 
from  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  collection  contains  a  letter  from 


Henry  II.  The  papers  have,  unfortunately, 
suffered  from  damp  and  neglect,  and  are  in  bad 
condition.  An  expert  is  engaged  in  decipher¬ 
ing  them,  and  we  shall  probably  in  due  course 
bear  something  more  of  this  interesting  find. 

Mourad  Bey,  Director  of  Government 
Education  at  Constantinople,  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  a  tour  in  the  Caucasus,  where  he  has 
been  seeking  materials  fur  an  historical  work 
on  the  Turkish  empire  and  people  which  has 
occupied  much  of  his  time  and  attention. 
Mourad  Bey  possesses  some  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  language,  a  rare  accomplishment 
among  his  countrymen.  He  has  even  translated 
a  Russian  play — GriboiedofTs  “The  Misfor¬ 
tune  of  having  Knowledge” — into  Turkish. 

MISCELLANY. 

Astley’s. — The  first  place  of  theatrical  or 
equestrian  entertainment  opened  on  the  Sur¬ 
rey  side  was  Astley's  Amphitheatre.  In  1770 
one  Philip  Astley,  formerly  a  trooper,  who 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  action,  and 
who  had  always  a  great  fancy  for  breaking  in 
and  training  horses,  took  upon  lease  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  near  the  foot  of  Westminster 
Bridge  and  opened  what  he  called  a  riding 
school,  though  it  was  really  a  circus.  There 
was  a  ring  in  the  centre  open  to  the  sky,  and 
seats  all  round  ranged  under  a  canvas  roof  ; 
the  prices  of  admission  were  3d.  and  6d.  At 
first  he  performed  without  a  license,  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  instituted  against  him  by  the 
Surrey  magistrates.  One  day,  hov^ever,  the 
King  happened  to  be  passing  over  Westmin¬ 
ster  Bridge  upon  a  horse  that  proved  unman¬ 
ageable  ;  Astley,  who  was  looking  on,  came 
forward  to  his  Majesty’s  assistance  and  soon 
rendered  the  beast  docile,  for  which  service  he 
was  a  few  days  afterward  rewarded  with  a 
license  in  due  form.  In  1780  he  erected  a 
roofed-in  wooden  building,  with  gallery,  pit, 
and  boxes,  out  of  the  old  Covent  Garden  hust¬ 
ings,  which  had  just  been  used  for  an  election  ; 
these  d£bris  were  the  perquisite  of  anybody 
who  chose  to  remove  them,  and  were  usually 
made  into  a  bonfire  by  the  mob  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  successful  candidate.  Astley 
offered  gin  and  beer  to  those  who  would  bring 
him  this  wood  instead  of  burning  it,  and  there¬ 
with  built  his  new  amphitheatre.  The  interior 
being  decorated  so  as  to  resemble  an  avenue 
of  trees,  it  was  called  ”  the  Royal  Grove.” 
The  prices  ranged  from  2s.  to  6d.  The  enter¬ 
tainments  consisted  of  performing  dogs,  tum¬ 
bling,  and  feats  of  horsemanship.  In  1787  he 
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added  burlettas  and  pantomime.  Seven  years  first  to  a  penny,  and  by  degrees  until  it  was  as 
later  the  building  was  burned  to  the  ground  :  high  as  fourpence  for  each  sheet.  There  was 
in  less  than  seven  months  a  new  one  rose  in  at  the  same  time  a  tax  on  advertisements,  each 
its  place.  In  1803  this  was  also  destroyed  by  separate  advertisement  having  to  bear  a  tax  of 
fire.  Without  losing  a  day  the  sturdy  old  3s.  fid.  It  was  difficult  to  make  out  how,  with 
trooper  set  about  raising  a  successor.  Morn-  these  imposts,  papers  could  live  at  all.  It  was 
ing  and  night,  in  snow  and  rain,  and  drilling  evident  that  they  must  be  dear,  and  the  pur- 
his  workmen  as  though  they  were  a  troop  of  chase  of  them  very  limited.  The  need  for 
soldiers,  he  personally  superintended  the  work  cheaper  papers  and  the  increased  interest  in 
until  all  was  completed.  The  new  house  public  affairs  led  to  a  movement  which  resulted 
opened  on  Easter  Monday,  1804,  with,  for  the  in  the  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  as 
first  time,  an  equestrian  spectacle,  though  he  they  were  called.  The  penny  paper  was  the 
was  not  the  originator  of  this  kind  of  dramatic  immediate  consequence  ;  and,  to  note  one  in¬ 
exhibition,  for  which  the  house  was  thereafter  stance,  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  Ntios 
to  be  famous.— Society.  jumped  up  from  about  50,000  to  upwards  of 

150,000  within  a  week.  The  lecturer  exhibited 
Thk  Histokv  of  AovERTtsiNG.  —  At  a  by  figures  the  effect  which  the  increased  circu- 
recent  meeting  of  the  Balloon  Society  at  the  tation  had  on  advertisers,  and,  of  course,  on 
Royal  Aquarium,  Henry  Sell,  Esq.,  delivered  the  value  of  newspapers.  He  showed  that  in 
a  lecture  on  “  Advertisements  and  Advertising,  a  day  in  1832  the  Times  contained  only  121 
and  their  Relation  to  Commerce.”  The  lect-  advertisements ;  that  one  day  in  1844  the 
urer  began  by  calling  attention  to  the  antiquity  number  was  1,400;  in*  1855  it  had  risen  to 
of  advertising,  and  to  its  origin  in  the  necessity  2,122  ;  and  that  ten  years  after  it  had  again 
of  human  beings  finding  means  of  communicat*  risen — to  2,502.  He  pointed  out  that  one  of 
ing  their  wants  and  the  business  they  had  on  the  morning  papers,  the  advertisements  ap- 
hand  to  those  near  and  remote.  He  spoke  of  pearing  in  which  he  had  counted,  and  which 
circus  notices  in  old  Rome,  and  of  the  written  numbered  2,179,  would,  if  the  old  advertise- 
bills  which  were  found  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii  ment  tax  existed,  have  had  to  pay  no  less  a 
when  it  was  disinterred,  and  then  went  on  to  sum  than  ;^38o  a  day.  During  the  great  siege 
speak  of  the  great  change  which  the  invention  of  Paris  by  the  Germans  there  was  a  curious 
of  printing  made  in  everything  in  which  man  development  of  advertising.  This  was  spe- 
was  engaged.  He  traced  the  history  of  news-  daily  noted  in  the  columns  in  the  Times,  in 
papers,  and  showed  that,  in  the  earliest  of  which  were  printed  messages  and  notices  to 
them,  advertisements  had  place,  and  spoke  of  families  and  business  people  in  the  besieged 
the  probability  of  the  earliest  English  adver-  city.  These  columns  were  photographed  on 
tisements,  as  we  now  know  advertisements,  pellicles,  and  these,  rolled  up  in  quill  tubes, 
having  appeared  in  the  years  of  Cromwell's  were  tied  to  the  tails  of  pigeons,  and  de- 
Protectorate  ;  one  generally  supposed  to  be  spatched  to  Paris — thus  the  pigeon-post.  The 
the  first  relating  to  a  panegyrical  poem  on  whole  number  of  messages  sent  into  the  city 
Cromwell’s  return  from  Ireland.  From  that  by  this  pigeon-post  during  the  investment  was 
time  to  the  times  of  the  Georges  newspapers  no  l^ss  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand, 
increased  in  number,  but  were  most  short-  and  only  weighed  about  two  grammes,  aud  one 
lived  ;  they  were  small,  and  the  news  they  pigeon  could  have  carried  all  the  lot.  If  the 
contained  was  not  in  any  way  comparable  with  number  of  messages  were  multiplied  by  the 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  now — indeed,  he  did  number  of  copies  of  them  that  were  made,  it 
not  think  that  anything  in  the  history  of  our  would  show  that  more  than  2,500,000  messages 
progress  could  be  mentioned  that  was  so  strik-  were  photographed  during  two  of  the  worst 
ing  as  was  the  development  of  the  newspaper  months  of  the  year.  When  received  In  Paris, 
press.  One  thing  that  was  remarkable  was  that  these  letter  photo-pellicles  were  enlarged  by 
the  press  grew  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  means  of  the  electric  light,  and  so  easily  read, 
and  of  constant  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  and  copied,  and  distributed.  The  lecturer  then 
powers  that  were.  The  paper  itself,  each  sep-  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  enormous  revenues 
arate  half-sheet  or  sheet,  had  to  bear  a  stamp,  which  newspapers  now  receive  from  advertise- 
and  Swift,  when  the  stamp  was  first  imposed  ments,  and  said  to  that  we  owed  the  fact  that 
in  Queen  Anne’s  days,  wrote  to  Stella  that  the  proprietors  were  able  to  secure  and  reward 
every  single  half-sheet  paid  its  halfpenny  to  adequately  services  of  so  many  special  corre- 
ihe  Queen.  That  stamp  was  increased  in  cost,  spondents,  and  able  writers  of  all  classes.  He 
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showed  how  vast  an  influence  this  business 
had  on  our  commerce  ;  and  how,  as  a  means 
of  getting  business,  our  advertisers  addressed 
people  in  all,  even  the  most  remote,  parts  of 
the  world. 

Embanking  the  River  Volga. — So  numer¬ 
ous  have  been  the  complaints  this  season  from 
the  towns  on  the  Volga  of  the  injury  to  trade 
arising  from  the  irregular  course  and  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  river,  that  the  Russian  Government 
are  about  to  appoint  a  fresh  commission  of  en¬ 
gineers  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  within  bounds  and  checking  the  lowness 
of  water  in  the  summer.  Hitherto  nothing 
has  been  done  to  improve  the  river  except  to 
appoint,  some  years  ago,  a  committee,  which, 
after  long  deliberations,  reported  that  an  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  of  a  million  a  year,  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  existing  defects. 
Such  an  expenditure  Was  naturally  not  to  the 
taste  of  the  Government,  while  towns  from 
which  the  river  is  rapidly  receding  were  indig¬ 
nant  at  a  proposal  which  appeared  likely  to 
leave  the  evils  unremedied  until  it  was  too  late 
to  do  any  good.  The  press,  therefore,  enjoins 
the  present  Commission  to  be  more  practical 
in  its  recommendations.  The  River  Volga  is 
the  largest  in  Europe,  and  passing  for  the  most 
part  through  a  soft  soil  region,  must  obviously 
require  very  extensive  engineering  works  to 
thoroughly  embank  it  and  keep  it  in  order. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  deal  at  once  with  the  evils  which  press 
the  most  heavily  upon  the  riverine  centres  of 
trade,  and  dispose  of  the  less  essential  works 
more  leisurely  afterwards.  The  town  of  Sara- 
toff,  for  instance,  is  threatened  with  the  utter 
loss  of  its  prospects,  owing  to  the  rapid  shoal¬ 
ing  of  the  river  in  front  of  it.  Centuries ^go, 
in  the  old  Tartar  times,  the  town  of  Kazan, 
situated  higher  up  the  river,  was  menaced  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  that  case  nothing  was 
done  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  now  the  River 
Volga,  which  once  coursed  at  the  foot  of  the 
fine  old  Kremlin  at  Kazan,  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  several  miles  of  barren  sands. 
Higher  up  still  is  the  town  of  Makarie,  where 
the  Great  Fair  was  held  previous  to  its  re¬ 
moval  to  Nijni  Novgorod.  Here  the  river  has 
gained  on  the  east  bank,  and  has  washed 
nearly  all  the  old  town  and  the  Kremlin  away. 
In  the  course  of  a  journey  down  the  river  one 
sees  numberless  repetitions  of  these  two  in¬ 
stances  in  the  shape  of  villages  being  bodily 
washed  away,  or  being  left  stranded  miles 


away  from  the  original  river  track.  These 
changes  are  for  the  most  part  effected  in  the 
spring,  when  the  river  carries  an  immense 
volume  of  melted  snow  down  to  the  Caspian, 
overwhelming  everything  in  its  way.  In  the 
summer,  when  a  good  volume  of  water  is 
needed  for  the  traffic,  the  river  shrinks  on  its 
broad,  sandy  bed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  navigate 
it  at  certain  periods.  To  check  the  force  of  the 
floods,  and  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  river 
in  summer,  are  problems  that  will  require  bold 
as  well  as  careful  engineering  treatment,  and 
the  operations  of  the  Commission  will  therefore 
be  watched  with  interest. — Engineering. 

Beating  the  Badger  :  An  Episode  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Newcastle. — It  was  in  1745 
that  John  Wesley  lived  in  Newcastle,  at  the 
Orphan  House,  just  outside  the  Pilgrim  Street 
Gate — the  year  of  the  invasion  of  England  by 
the  young  Pretender.  The  walls  and  gates 
were  strengthened,  and  cannon  planted  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  attack,  and  the  preacher’s  friends 
in  this  conjunction  besought  him  to  remove 
within  the  walls  for  greater  safety  ;  but  he  re¬ 
fused,  even  when  the  alarm  was  raised  that  the 
enemy  was  within  sight.  As  all  the  world 
knows,  Charles  Eldward  was  diverted  from  his 
projected  advance  on  Newcastle,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  on  his  ill-starred  march  to  Derby  by  way  of 
Carlisle  instead.  When  the  danger  was  past, 
Wesley  made  an  examination  of  the  town’s  de¬ 
fences,  and  gives  it  as  an  especial  mark  of  the 
watchful  providence  of  God  over  His  servants 
that  bis  dwelling,  the  Orphan  House,  was 
out  of  the  line  of  fire  of  the  guns  of  the  Town 
Gate,  and  would  have  been  out  of  that  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries  had  they  attacked  the  town, 
A  hundred  years  before  this  the  town  did  not 
escape  so  easily,  for,  in  1644,  after  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Scotch  allies  of  the  Parliamentarians  and  car¬ 
ried  by  assault  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
To  stout  Sir  John  Marley,  the  Mayor  and  de¬ 
fender  of  the  town  at  that  time,  the  people  of 
Newcastle  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten.  But  for  his  ready  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  the  beautiful  lantern  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  crown  and  pride 
of  the  city,  which  we  see  rising  there  in  majesty 
beyond  the  turrets  of  the  Castle,  might  have 
been  battered  down  and  destroyed  by  the 
Scottish  cannon.  Irritated  by  the  prolonged 
defence  of  the  town.  Lord  Leven,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  besieging  force — that  brave  old 
soldier,  better  known  as  Alexander  Leslie,  who 
had  fought  in  many  a  desperate  battle  unde* 
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Gustavus  Adolphus — sent  a  trumpeter  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  garrison  that  if  the  town  was 
not  surrendered  at  once  he  would  open  fire  on 
the  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas.  Sir  John  Marley 
immediately  ordered  his  Scottish  prisoners  of 
war  to  be  carried  up  and  placed  in  the  lan¬ 
tern  of  the  church,  and  returned  answer  to  the 
Scottish  general  that  he  might  fire  on  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  steeple,  but  in  its  fall  his  countrymen 
and  friends  should  perish.  Thus  was  the  steeple 
of  St.  Nicholas  saved  to  beautify  the  view  now 
before  us.  It  was  built  by  Robert  De  Rhodes, 
a  munificent  lawyer  of  Newcastle,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  has  been  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  architects  ever  since. — English 
Illustrated  Magazine. 

Fight  with  a  PvTHON.--Toward  the  end 
of  1882  several  English  newspapers  reprinted 
from  a  journal  published  in  Singapore  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fight  between  a  man  and  a  python, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  Guy  Livingstone 
type  of  muscular  heroes  is  not  extinct  among 
Europeans  in  that  settlement.  One  day  news 
was  brought  to  the  curator  of  the  museum  that 
a  great  python,  which  was  on  exhibition  there, 
had  escaped  from  its  box,  and  was  careering 
about  the  building,  no  doubt  thoroughly  en¬ 
joying  the  flight  of  the  attendants  and  visitors. 
The  brute  was  no  less  than  22  feet  long.  At 
that  moment  the  curator  happened  to  have  a 
bottle  of  carbolic  acid  in  his  hand.  “  It  was  a 
most  exciting  tussle  when  they  came  together, 
and  for  a  few  moments  the  shivering  native 
spectators  could  not  make  out  which  was  snake 
and  which  was  man.”  The  guardian  of  the 
museum's  treasures  had  secured  a  firm  grip  of 
the  python's  throat,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
serpent  had  coiled  its  crushing  folds  around  his 
legs.  Had  it  been  a  question  of  strength 
merely  the  boa  must  have  won  the  day  ;  the 
curator  would  soon  have  been  only  fit  to  make 
a  stuffed  mummy  in  his  own  museum.  Rut 
after  a  struggle  or  two  more  he  managed  clev¬ 
erly  to  decant  the  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  down 
the  reptile's  throat— the  grip  on  which  he  had 
never  relaxed.  The  boa  had  evidently  been 
unaccustomed  to  the  drink — nay,  it  evidently 
disagreed  with  him.  The  coils  loosened  from 
the  curator's  limbs,  a  convulsive  shiver  went 
through  the  entire  22  feet  of  snake,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  great  python  was  dead  !  After 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spectators 
gratefully  brought  their  deliverer  something 
reviving,  for  wrestling  with  a  python  in  the 
tropics  must  be  decidedly  warm  work. — Good 

iVords. 


How  A  French  PROPRtETOR  Lives. — When 
a  peasant  does  live  in  a  cottage  on  bis  land  it 
is  of  the  rudest  description,  generally  possess¬ 
ing  but  two  rooms,  often  only  one.  It  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  rude  piazza  before  the  door, 
shaded  in  Summer  time  by  the  luxuriant  leaves 
of  the  pumpkin.  Here  the  family  cook,  dine, 
and  generally  sleep  during  the  hot  months. 
Inside  the  adornment  is  nil.  No  muslin  cur¬ 
tain  to  the  window,  no  colored  print  upon  the 
walls,  no  bright  crockery,  no  scoured  pewter 
or  brass,  no  clock.  A  mud  floor,  a  wooden 
bench  brown  and  polished  with  use,  a  deal 
table  never  scrubbed,  but  brown  with  dirt  and 
stains,  some  blackened  earthenware  cooking 
pots  (a  marmite  and  a  casarole)  upon  a  shelf, 
and  a  bedstead,  perhaps  two,  is  here  the  wife's 
sole  glory.  The  sheets  are  fairly  clean,  the  best 
coverlet  a  gay  patchwork  ;  the  mattresses  are 
well  stuffed  with  dried  maize  leaves,  and  the 
bed  is  carefully  made  every  day.  Sometimes 
there  hangs  above  it  the  effigy  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  but  not  often  nowadays,  for  in  the 
hard  struggle  for  existence  religion  itself  seems 
to  have  been  pushed  aside  ;  the  peasant  pro¬ 
prietor  has  little  time  for  church  and  prayer, 
and,  though  his  superstition  may  remain,  his 
faith  has  declined.  A  gay  carnation  may  hang 
from  a  broken  pot  on  a  wall,  but,  oncostuck 
in  it,  it  is  there  because  it  grows  like  a  weed. 
The  peasant  most  frequently  inhabits  the  little 
village  or  town  that  hangs  on  the  mountain 
side  or  is  perched  upon  a  crag  apparently  in¬ 
accessible.  Eza  and  Roccabruna,  on  the  Cor- 
niche,  are  well  known  to  all  tourists  and  lovers 
of  the  picturesque,  and  their  duplicates  from 
Castellar  to  Fontana  are  scattered  far  inland 
among  the  folds  of  the  mountains  and  over  the 
frontier  of  Col  de  Tenda  into  Italy,  as  in  Briga. 
Tenda,  etc.  Everywhere  the  same  story  of 
the  small  peasant  proprietor  massed  in  ancient 
tenements  so  closely  packed  together  that, 
seen  from  above,  it  looks  as  though  a  skilfully 
thrown  sheet  or  two  could  cover  all  the  roofs 
at  once.  Here  the  interior  condition  is  worse 
than  in'  his  hut ;  less  space,  more  crowding, 
and  less  air,  and  here  he  defies  every  sanitary 
law.  Five  souls  frequently  inhabit  one  room, 
five  families  one  house,  which  originally  was 
owned  by  one  alone,  whose  descendants  have 
thus  parceled  it  out  among  themselves,  with 
the  inevitable  and  deploraole  result.  Rooms 
originally  intended  for  sleeping  rooms  have 
perforce  become  kitchens,  and,  as  a  chimney 
had  thus  to  be  provided,  the  impoverished  and 
parsimonious  heirs  adopt  the  expedient  of 
knocking  out  a  stone  in  the  wall,  and  inserting 
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a  short  earthenware  pipe,  through  which  the 
smoke  quietly  ascends,  obscuring  the  window 
directly  above.  The  rights  of  “  ancient  light  ” 
are  not  protected  by  any  law  in  this  country. 
—  Tkt  National  Kevitw. 

The  Posthumous  Fortune  of  Poets. — We 
have  often  thought  that  a  curiously  interesting 
book  might  be  written  on  the  posthumous  fort¬ 
une  of  poets.  In  the  case  of  prose  writers  the 
verdict  of  the  age  which  immediately  succeeds 
them  is,  as  a  rule,  final.  Their  reputation  is 
subject  to  few  fluctuations.  Once  crowned, 
they  are  seldom  deposed  ;  once  deposed,  they 
are  never  reinstated.  Time  and  accident  may 
affect  their  popularity,  but  the  estimate  which 
has  been  formed  by  competent  critics  of  their 
intrinsic  worth  remains  unmodified.  How 
different  has  been  the  fate  of  poets  !  Take 
Chaucer.  In  1500  his  popularity  was  at  its 
height.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  began  to  decline.  From  that  date 
till  the  end  of  William  III.’s  reign — in  spite  of 
the  influence  which  he  undoubtedly  exercised 
over  Spenser,  and  in  spite  of  the  respectful 
allusions  to  him  in  Sydney,  Puttenham,  Dray¬ 
ton,  and  Milton— his  fame  had  become  rather  a 
tradition  than  a  reality.  In  the  following  age 
the  good-natured  tolerance  of  Dryden  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  contempt  of  Addison,  and  the 
supercilious  patronage  of  Pope.  Between  1700 
and  1782  nothing  seemed  more  probable  than 
that  the  writings  of  the  first  of  England's  nar¬ 
rative  poets  would  live  only  in  the  memory  of 
antiquarians.  In  little  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  afterward  we  find  him  placed,  with  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Milton,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
poeCic  renown.  Not  less  remarkable  have  been 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  fame  of 
Dante  has  passed.  During  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  he  was  regarded  with  suf>erstitious  rever¬ 
ence.  Indeed,  his  reputation  was  so  jealously 
guarded  that  a  pretext  was  found  to  bring  a 
contemporary,  who  had  presumed  to  parody 
his  verses,  to  the  stake.  In  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  his  fame  greatly  declined, 
and  he  sank  to  a  position  similar  to  that  as¬ 
signed  to  Ennius  by  the  Augustan  critics. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  critics  even  among  his  own  country¬ 
men  who  not  only  placed  him  below  Petrarch 
and  Ariosto,  but  even  disputed  his  title  to  be 
called  a  classic.  The  sentence  passed  on  him 
by  Voltaire  and  Betlinelli  is  well  known  ;  and 
though  he  never,  it  is  true,  wanted  apologists, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Voltaire  and  Betti- 
nelli  represented  the  general  opinion  of  the 


eighteenth  century.  Then  came  the  reaction.  • 

From  the  time  of  Monti  his  influence  on  the 
literatures  of  Italy  and  England  has  been  pro¬ 
digious.  Every  decade  has  added  to  his  fame, 
and  that  fame,  gigantic  though  it  is,  is  even 
now  increasing. —  Tkt  Quartet ly  A'n'itia. 

Book  Amateurs. — Amateurs  of  books  (says 
Mr.  Sala  in  a  characteristic  passage)  have 
been  divided  into  bibliognostes,  bibliomanes, 
bibliophiles,  and  bibliotaphes.  "  The  biblU 
ognoste  is  learned  in  title  pages  and  edit  ons, 
presses,  and  places  of  issue.  He  knows  by 
heart  the  criteria  of  every  eJitio  princeps,  he 
has  Brunet  and  Dibdin  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
can  tell  you  at  once  that  the  ‘  Aristotle '  of 
Manutius  in  good  condition  is  worth  ;^5o.  but  ' 
that  a  Bebel  is  not  worth  as  many  sixpences. 

The  bibliomane  is  a  mere  collector,  who, 
blessed  with  a  long  purse,  buys  whatever 
comes  in  his  way.  A  bit  of  a  bibliomane  was 
Peter  the  Great,  who,  when  his  shelves  were 
built,  sent  for  the  booksellers  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  said,  ‘  Fill  those  with  books.'  *  With  what 
books,  your  Majesty  ?  ’  was  the  not  unnatural 
question.  '  With  what  books  !  Why,  with  big 
books  below  and  with  little  books  above.’  The 
bibliophile — the  true  lover  of  books — is  he  who 
buys  to  read  and  to  enjoy.  The  bibliolaphe 
is  he  who  hides  his  books  away  under  lock  and 
key.  or  who  immures  liiein  in  cluse-fitting 
glass  cases,  and  knows  little  of  them  beyond 
their  titles  and  the  price  wblcii  iic  has  paid 
for  each.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  determine  how 
to  class  the  collector  of  the  famous  Perkins 
Library.  Possessed  of  a  large  private  fortune, 
and  senior  partner  for  many  years  in  one  of 
our  greatest  London  breweries,  Mr.  Perkins 
would  have  been  a  bibliomane  had  he  not  been  % 
at  once  bibliophile  and  bibliognoste,  and,  we 
might  add,  bibliopegist.  ‘  Horace  he  has,' 
runs  the  spiteful  epigram,  ‘  by  many  different 
hands,  but  not  one  Horace  that  he  under¬ 
stands.'  Mr.  Perkins,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
was  open  to  no  such  sneer  as  this.  He  was 
not  less  widely  known  as  an  accomplished 
scholar  than  as  a  book-collector.  His  tastes 
led  him  to  form  a  library  ;  his  wealth  enabled 
him  to  form  a  library,  which  has  sold  for  thou¬ 
sands — a  library  which  monarchs  n.ight  have 
envied  him  ;  and  his  biliognostic  skill  enabled 
him  to  gather  together  rare  and  precious  works 
and  beautiful  copies  with  an  accuracy  of  choice 
and  of  judgment  to  which  the  mere  bibliomane 
can  never  hope  to  aspire.'' — Tinsley's  Maga- 
tine. 


